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PREFACE 


IT  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  History  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  has  not  hitherto  been 
written,  for  Stow,  the  Elizabethan  chronicler, 
dealt  with  it  in  his  Survey  of  London ,  Benjamin 
Golding  wrote  a  history  of  it  in  1819,  a  book  which  is 
becoming  rather  rare,  Dr.  W.  Rendle  in  Old  Southwark 
and  its  People  records  many  valuable  though  discursive 
incidents.  Manning  and  Bray  in  their  History  of 
Surrey  ;  and  Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon ,  have  a  good 
deal  to  say ;  while  more  lately,  Mr.  G.  Q.  Roberts, 
late  Secretary  to  the  hospital,  published  a  short 
history  of  it,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Russell  read  a  very  charming 
paper  before  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  the 
Medical  School. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  thorough  and  up-to-date 
account  of  the  mediaeval  hospital  is  in  the  Victoria 
County  History  of  Surrey ,  the  author  of  which  is  the 
first  chronicler  hitherto  who  has  been  able  to  read  and 
understand  the  deeds  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospitaly  among  the  Stow  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  but  since  the  space  allotted  him  is  necessarily 
limited  much  that  is  of  interest  has  had  to  be  omitted. 

Where  so  much  has  been  written  is  there  a  place  for 
more  ? 

In  answering  this  it  should  be  remembered  that  only 
one  of  these  writings,  that  of  Golding,  professes  to  be 
a  complete  and  connected  history  of  the  hospital,  and 
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that  as  it  was  written  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
documents  at  the  author’s  disposal  were  few.  Since 
then  the  Patent  Rolls ,  Close  Rolls ,  and  Papal  Registers 
have  been  translated  and  printed,  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Henry  VII I’s  reign,  the  annals  of  Bermond¬ 
sey  and  Winchester  and  the  City  of  London  archives 
have  been  made  available  ;  and  that  very  useful  work, 
John  Howe’s  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  three 
Royal  Hospitals,  has  been  published,  with  an 
interleaved  translation,  by  Septimus  Vaughan  Morgan. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  this  last  work  not  only  for 
the  matter  it  contains  but  because  by  its  means  I 
taught  myself  to  read  the  Marian  script  of  the  early 
minutes  of  the  new  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

But  the  help  for  which  I  was  most  grateful  was  the 
broad-minded  decision  of  the  present  Treasurer  and 
Almoners  to  have  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Chartulary 
translated  and  printed  in  a  slightly  abridged  form. 
This  Chartulary  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  with  all  its  quaint  and  interesting 
sidelights  on  mediaeval  London  and  its  people,  as 
well  as  its  direct  information  about  the  hospital  during 
those  centuries,  is  invaluable  ;  but,  because  it  is  written 
in  the  contracted,  legal  Latin  of  the  time,  was  almost  a 
closed  book  to  most  of  the  hospital  historians  even  if 
they  knew  of  its  existence.  Extracts  from  it  have  been 
translated,  it  is  true,  and  not  always  very  successfully, 
by  a  few  of  them  ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  has  ever  been  read  right  through  and  pored  over  with 
loving  care  until  now. 

I  know,  only  too  well,  that  I  have  failed  to  notice 
and  understand  all  the  allusions  and  hints  contained 
in  it  and  I  know  that  there  is  much  in  it  for  others  to 
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unravel,  but  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  there  is 
now  a  copy  in  our  hospital  library  where  all  who  run 
may  read. 

But,  besides  this  priceless  record  of  Old  St. 
Thomas’s,  there  are  in  the  strong  room  of  the  hospital 
many  interesting  documents  of  old  time  ;  letters  from 
kings  and  queens  and  great  statesmen — old  accounts 
and  charges  to  officials,  to  which  Rendle  in  his  day 
seems  to  complain  that  he  could  not  gain  access  ;  and 
then,  too,  there  are  in  the  back  numbers  of  the  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  Gazette  a  great  many  scattered 
papers  of  historical  value.  Above  all  we  boast  an 
almost  complete  set  of  the  minutes  of  the  governors’ 
court,  from  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  present 
time  ;  and  the  earlier  of  these  are  almost  as  difficult  to 
read  as  the  Latin  of  the  Chartulary . 

All  these  have  been  placed  ungrudgingly  at  my 
disposal,  and  naturally  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  can 
do  them  justice,  for  the  ideal  editor  of  this  mass  of 
material  should  be  a  competent  historian  with  a  medical 
training  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  hospital,  its 
traditions  and  all  it  contains.  He  must  also  have 
enough  spare  time  to  do  the  work  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  it. 

A  combination  of  all  these  qualifications  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  find  but  I  may  surely  claim  the  pleasure 
which  writing  this  history  has  given,  and  is  still  giving 
me,  and  I  may  claim,  too,  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I 
should  have  been  asked  to  undertake  it. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
1932 


F.  G.  Parsons 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL 

OF  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  hospitals  of 
I  London,  with  one  exception,  it  is  easy  to  give 
details  more  or  less  full  and  exact ;  but  in 
one  case  alone,  that  of  St.  Thomas’s,  the  harder  we 
try  to  find  out  when  and  how  it  began,  the  farther  does 
its  origin  fade  away  into  the  long  past  days  when 
legend  and  tradition  take  the  place  of  reliable  records. 
And,  though  we  know  that  tradition  usually  holds  a 
kernel  of  truth,  it  is  hard,  often  impossible,  to  separate 
it  from  the  husk  of  fable  in  which  fertile  brains  have 
wrapped  it. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  say  that 
before  there  was  a  martyred  Thomas  Becket  there 
could  be  no  hospital  named  after  him,  and  this  was 
the  line  which  at  first  I  thought  of  following  ;  but 
soon  I  found  that  in  doing  so  I  was  left  with  no  chance 
of  showing  how  the  hospital  itself,  apart  from  its  name, 
grew  up  and  gained  those  characteristics  which  during 
the  Middle  Ages  were  its  own,  and  to  some  extent 
belong  to  it  still. 

Taking  a  new  name  does  not  alter  the  individuality 
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of  a  man,  nor  does  it  free  him  from  his  responsibility 
for  actions  wrought  before  the  change  was  made.  No 
one,  writing  the  history  of  our  island,  begins  with  the 
time  when  first  it  took  the  name  of  England  ;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  as  my  tale  unfolds,  how  just  and  fair  these 
parallels  with  the  life  of  our  hospital  are,  and  how  I 
dare  not  leave  out  what  we  know  of  the  early  days, 
before  it  adopted  the  name  of  Thomas,  lest  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  much  that  happened  later  should  be  wanting,. 

We  must  remember  that  hospitals,  as  we  understand 
them,  are  the  products  of  Christianity  and  that  the 
ideal  was  gradually  evolved  from  the  religious  houses. 
The  first  step  was  that  men  and  women  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  world  in  order  to  save  their  own 
souls  and  did  what  they  could  to  help  one  another 
when  sickness  or  other  affliction  came  upon  them. 
Then  wayfarers  claimed  and  received  their  sympathy 
and  help  ;  and,  lastly,  the  clinical  experience  which 
they  gained  in  this  way  caused  the  halt  and  the  maimed 
to  flock  to  them  from  the  surrounding  country  for 
expert  advice. 

The  modern  use  of  hospitals  as  training  grounds 
for  future  medical  practitioners  does  not  enter  into 
the  time  covered  by  the  early  history  of  St.  Thomas’s. 
The  Universities,  it  is  true,  taught  Medicine,  but  it 
was  not  Clinical  Medicine,  and  we  shall  have  to  plod 
through  a  great  many  centuries  before  we  find  our 
hospital  adding  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  medical 
school  to  its  charitable  work. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
backwards  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  separated 
from  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  of  Southwark.  Here,  it  is 
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sometimes  said,  was  the  beginning  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  even  literally 
true,  because  a  special  part  of  the  Priory  had  been  used 
before  the  separation  in  order  to  carry  on  efficiently 
the  work  of  relieving  the  sick  and  suffering,  which  its 
position  outside  the  great  southern  entry  to  the  City 
of  London  had  for  a  long  time  called  upon  it  to  under¬ 
take.  In  other  words  the  ordinary  infirmarium  of  a 
religious  house  had  proved  too  small  for  the  work 
which  was  thrown  upon  it. 

This  part  of  the  Priory  was  known  as  St.  Thomas’s 
Spital,  from  the  time  of  Becket’s  canonization  in  1173, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  added  to  by  the  Archbishop 
during  his  lifetime.  If  this  is  so  the  most  likely  date 
would  have  been  while  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  lived  next  door,  and  before  he 
went  to  Canterbury  for  the  last  time. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that  the  infirmary 
of  St.  Mary’s  was  under  the  protection  of  a  separate 
Saint.  Exactly  the  same  thing,  Canon  Westlake  tells 
us,  took  place  at  the  great  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  where  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  infirmary  was  St.  Katherine.  ( Westminster  Abbey  : 
The  Last  Days  of  the  Monastery.  London,  1921.) 

Is  this  dedication  of  the  infirmarium  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin’s  Priory  to  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  ?  Nominally  this  is  undoubtedly 
so,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  hospital 
or  place  of  healing  began  then  ;  it  simply  went  on  under 
its  new  name  with  the  work  which  it  had  done  since 
first  the  religious  house  was  founded  ;  its  staff  was 
just  as  before,  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  same  Prior 
and  its  patients  were  unchanged. 
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Nothing  is  clearer  to  me,  and  I  think  it  will  be  just 
as  clear  to  the  reader  as  I  come  to  lay  my  evidence 
before  him,  than  that  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  was  the 
“  Infirmarium  ”  of  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  and  that  its 
beginning  must  be  sought  at  the  time  when  St.  Mary’s 
first  began  to  tend  and  heal  the  sick  and  maimed  who 
approached  the  great  southern  entry  to  London.  The 
history  of  its  early  days  is  our  early  history  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  suppress  the 
following  foolish  legend,  lest  somewhere  in  it  may 
be  found  some  grain  of  truth  which  I  have  failed  to 
see. 

A  long  time  ago — before  London  Bridge  was  built — 
a  Saxon  maiden,  named  Mary  Overie,  lived  with  her 
father  John,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  Southwark. 
They  owned  a  ferry  which  plied  between  the  Middle¬ 
sex  and  Surrey  shores,  and  the  father  grew  so  rich  that 
he  became  a  miser  and  would  not  allow  his  daughter  to 
marry  a  young  knight,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  because 
he  was  not  rich  enoughs 

Later,  John  became  so  niggardly  that  he  pretended 
to  be  dead,  thinking  that  with  a  dead  man  in  the  house 
the  household  would  fast  and  thus  save  money.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  however,  the  servants  were  so  delighted 
that  they  ate  up  everything,  and  were  drinking  his 
best  ale  when  suddenly  he  appeared  among  them  in 
his  shroud.  Instead  of  producing  the  effect  he 
intended,  this  made  one  of  them  hit  him  upon  the  head 
with  an  oar  ;  which  turned  him  into  a  real  corpse  and 
Mary  inherited  all  his  wealth. 

Of  course  she  sent  at  once  for  her  lover  and  he,  in 
his  eagerness  to  reach  her  quickly,  fell  from  his  horse 
and  was  killed  too.  This  second  blow  so  affected  the 
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poor  young  lady  that  she  founded  a  convent  in 
Southwark,  into  which  she  retired  to  end  her  re¬ 
maining  days.  Later  a  noble  lady  named  “  Swithen” 
converted  the  convent  of  nuns  into  a  college  of 
priests,  and  these  built  the  first  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Overie. 

This  is  the  tale,  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge ,  which  was  told  to  Stow,  the  London  chronicler 
and  tailor,  by  Linstede,  the  last  Prior  of  St.  Mary 
Overie’s,  after  the  Priory  had  been  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.  Linstede,  no  doubt,  believed  every  word 
of  it  because  he  had  heard  and  told  it  so  often ;  while 
Stow,  who  was  not  a  very  critical  chronicler,  recorded 
it  without  comment. 

The  more  I  think  over  this  traditional  story  the  more 
difficulty  do  I  meet  in  finding  the  kernel  of  truth 
which  all  traditions  are  said  to  contain.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  London  and 
Southwark  have  been  joined  by  a  bridge  since  the  days 
of  Claudius,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  unlikely  that  a 
ferryman  would  have  earned  a  livelihood,  much  less 
a  fortune,  at  this  spot. 

Then  the  very  names  of  Mary  and  her  father  John 
are  more  than  suspicious  when  we  are  told  that  they 
were  Saxons  ;  for  the  Old  English  seem  never  to  have 
called  their  children  after  Biblical  characters.  Names 
like  Ethelbertha,  Sexberga,  and  Ethelgytha  one  meets 
with  constantly  in  Saxon  writings,  but  never  Mary  or 
John  among  the  laity. 

Then  there  is  the  second  name  of  Overie  which  Mary 
bore.  Stow  says  that  this  meant  “  over  the  river/ ’  and 
no  doubt  this  is  just  what  it  did  mean,  for  it  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  Burnham  Overy  in  Norfolk  and  Barton 
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Overy  in  Leicestershire  ;  but  in  accepting  this  deriva¬ 
tion  we  destroy  its  Saxon  origin,  for  “  rie  ”  and  “  rive  ” 
are  Norman,  and  a  hybrid  word  like  “  overie  ”  must 
have  been  coined  when  Norman  and  Saxon  were 
blended  into  Middle  English. 

It  is  quite  well  known  that  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  it  is  also  known  that  there 
is  no  such  Saint  in  the  calendar  as  St.  Mary  Overie, 
so  that,  taking  all  these  difficulties  into  account,  it 
seems  to  me  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that,  as 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  increased  rapidly  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  became  needful 
to  find  distinguishing  titles  for  them.  Thus  one  was 
called  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  another  St.  Mary  le  Strand, 
and  a  third  St.  Mary  le  Bourne  ;  while  the  one  which 
probably  was  the  oldest  of  them  all  was  called  St. 
Mary  Overie  because  it  was  across  the  water.  Later, 
when  its  derivation  was  forgotten,  a  maiden  named 
Mary  Overie  was  invented  to  account  for  it ;  and  since 
she  must  needs  have  been  an  heiress  to  endow  a 
religious  house,  her  father  John  the  miser  came  into 
being.  The  lost  lover,  too,  lends  a  needed  touch  of 
local  colour,  for  without  his  death  why  should  Mary 
have  founded  a  nunnery  and  forsaken  the  world  ? 

I  think  that  the  point  which  I  made  about  Overie 
not  being  a  Saxon  word  must  have  occurred  to  Walter 
Besant  and  other  believers  in  the  truth  of  this  legend, 
for  they  point  out  that  it  was  not  a  contraction  of  “  over 
the  river,”  as  Stow  says  that  it  was,  but  a  fusion  of  the 
two  Saxon  words  “  ofer,”  a  bank,  and  “  eye,”  an 
island.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  mere  elevations  in  the 
marsh,  like  Bermondsey,  were  called  islands,  but  they 
all  had  distinguishing  names  and  I  do  not  think  that 
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this  hypothetical  “  island  of  the  bank  ”  would  have 
been  a  description  definite  enough  to  have  been  of 
any  use. 

But  still  another  solution  has  been  attempted,  by 
which  the  island  difficulty  is  avoided.  It  is  that 
Overies  is  merely  the  genitive  of  the  Saxon  word  ofer , 
a  bank,  and  that  the  name  originally  was  Mary  Ofres, 
or  Mary  of  the  bank  or  river-side.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  even  this  modification  will  hold  good,  firstly, 
because  the  maiden’s  name  was  said  to  be  Mary  Overie 
and  not  Mary  Overies,  and  secondly,  because  it  could 
not  be  applied  to  Burnham  Overy  and  the  Overy 
Marshes,  which  are  distinctly  over  the  water,  from  the 
other  Burnhams  but  not  upon  a  river  bank  ;  more¬ 
over  here  again  the  name  is  Overy  and  not  Overies. 
Personally  I  confess  that  I  would  gladly  accept  this 
purely  Saxon  derivation  of  Overie  if  I  could,  because 
it  harmonizes  with  my  strong  though  unproved 
suspicion  that  the  beginning  of  the  hospital  was  Saxon  ; 
but  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  Stow  was  right  in  saying  that 
it  meant  “  over  the  river.” 

The  only  point  in  this  traditional  story  which  seems 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  is  “  the  noble  lady 
named  Swithen.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  was 
a  slip  on  the  part  of  Stow  or  Linstede  and  that  the 
person  who  really  changed  the  sex  of  the  inmates  of 
the  foundation  was  St.  Swithun,  the  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester  in  the  ninth  century,  when  Egbert  and  Ethel- 
wulff,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
were  upon  the  throne  of  Wessex.  Of  course  Bishop 
Swithun,  as  he  then  was,  had  the  power  and  perhaps  the 
will  to  bring  about  this  change,  and  if  we  knew  that 
he  had  even  so  much  as  heard  of  the  foundation  it 
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would  show  that  its  beginnings  must  have  been  before 
or  during  his  lifetime. 

Unfortunately  I  can  find  no  record  that  there  was 
any  religious  foundation  in  Southwark  in  St.  Swithun’s 
time  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.y  art.  “  Swithun — Legends  of  St. 
Swithun.”  Jno.  Earle,  Oxford,  1861),  nor  does  it 
seem  that  the  Saint  took  any  special  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  are  told  that,  owing  to  his  dislike 
of  ostentation,  he  made  all  his  visitations  on  foot  and 
by  night ;  hence,  although  Southwark  was  within  his 
diocese,  he  probably  knew  little  of  it  personally. 

Winchester  was  then  the  capital  of  Southern  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  London,  though  an  important  trading 
centre  on  account  of  its  bridge  and  shipping,  was  not 
the  seat  of  government  and  had  little  to  attract  a 
bishop  away  from  his  cathedral  city.  Of  course  he 
may  have  granted  a  popular  local  petition,  but  the  little 
we  know  about  St.  Swithun  makes  us  think  that,  given 
a  free  hand,  he  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have 
turned  the  convent  of  nuns  into  a  Benedictine 
monastery  than  into  a  college  of  secular  priests. 

Swithun  was  a  very  popular  Saint  among  the  English 
before  and  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  and  many 
were  the  wondrous  tales  and  miracles  connected  with 
him  ;  hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  name  may  have 
been  first  associated  with  the  convent  or  Priory  of  St. 
Mary,  long  after  his  death,  and  that  continual  repetition 
of  the  association  may  by  Linstede’s  time  have  led  to 
his  having  been  mistaken  for  a  noble  lady. 

Again,  being  so  popular  a  Saint  among  the  Early 
English,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  many  men  were 
named  after  him,  though  I  can  find  no  reason  for 
believing  that  women  ever  bore  his  name ;  and, 
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therefore,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  thinking  that  the 
“  noble  lady,”  even  though  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  her  sex,  was  necessarily  the  ninth-century  Saint. 
In  any  case  I  fear  that  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that 
Mary  Overie,  if  she  ever  existed  at  all,  lived  before  the 
time  of  St.  Swithun. 

It  was  Canute  who  showed  such  favour  to  colleges 
of  secular  priests,1  and,  though  I  have  no  documentary 
evidence,  I  would  suggest  that  if  so  important  a  religious 
house  as  that  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  of  Southwark, 
were  ever  served  by  women,  these  were  replaced  by 
secular  priests,  perhaps  by  someone  named  Swithun, 
during  the  reign  of  Canute. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  can  find  no  shadow  of  proof 
that  any  religious  house  existed  in  Southwark  until  a 
little  before  the  Conquest,  though  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  so  important  a  place  would  have  been  quite  over¬ 
looked  by  the  Church  until  so  late  a  date.  But  after 
this  time  Domesday  Book  tells  us  that  “  ipse  Episcopus 
habet  in  Sudwerche  unum  monasterium,”  and  that  it 
was  there  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
though  no  name  is  given  to  it.  The  “  Episcopus  ”  was 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  the  college  of  priests  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  ;  but  we  still  cannot  be  sure  for  it  seems  that 
there  was  another  small  Abbey  in  Southwark,  that  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  afterwards  was  closed  for 
lack  of  funds.  The  memory  of  this  foundation  was 
kept  green  by  a  chapel  which  Peter  de  Rupibus  built 
against  the  south-east  wall  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin’s 
Church,  which  he  had  renewed.  The  great  Priory 
Church,  now  Southwark  Cathedral,  was  of  course  for 
1  W,  Hunt  ;  History  of  the  English  Church , 
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the  canons  ;  but  the  little  chapel  had  to  act  as  the 
Parish  Church  for  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  only 
removed  in  1822. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  now  no  documentary 
evidence  before  us  that  a  college  of  secular  priests 
ever  existed  in  Southwark  except  Stow’s  assertion, 
which  must  have  rested  upon  some  foundation.  That 
foundation  is  believed  to  have  been  a  book,  containing 
the  annals  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  of 
Southwark,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  see,  but 
which  unfortunately  is  now  lost. 

It  is  not  well  that  we  should  try  to  claim  a  greater 
antiquity  for  St.  Mary’s,  of  which  St.  Thomas’s  was 
once  a  part,  than  is  reasonable  and  likely,  and  reasons 
have  been  given  for  distrusting  the  tale  of  Mary  Overie 
and  St.  Swithun,  but  I  feel  that  the  record  of  the  college 
of  priests  could  hardly  have  been  pure  invention.  It 
is  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of 
the  times  and  must  have  rested  upon  some  definite 
evidence  accessible  to  Stow  but  now  lost  to  us. 

If,  however,  we  decide  that  it  is  not  credible  the 
first  definite  evidence  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin’s  Church 
and  Priory  of  Augustine  Canons  is  the  Norman 
building  of  Bishop  Giffard  in  1106  (see  p.  12),  for  of 
this  some  of  the  Norman  work  still  stands  as  a 
contemporary  witness. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  they  have  a  rough  and 
ready  way  of  helping  visitors  to  remember  the  epoch- 
making  dates  in  the  history  of  their  foundation.  They 
give  a.d.  606  to  the  origin  of  the  brotherhood  or 
sisterhood,  as  the  case  may  have  been  ;  1106  to  Bishop 
Giffard’s  restoration,  and  1206  to  the  great  fire  which 
so  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  building.  The  two  latter 
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dates  will  be  dealt  with  as  they  are  reached  but  it 
must  be  understood  clearly  that  the  first  is  only  a 
reasonable  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  any  direct 
evidence. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevens,  in  his  excellent  story  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Southwark  (formerly  St.  Mary  Overie’s), 
(Sampson,  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  London),  points  out 
that  the  four  figures  which  stand  out  most  clearly  in 
ecclesiastical  history  are  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;  that  the  Mother  Church  of  the 
newly  converted  English  at  Canterbury  was  dedicated 
to  Christ,  the  Cathedral  of  London,  to  St.  Paul,  and 
the  great  Abbey  Church  at  Westminster,  to  St.  Peter  ; 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  some  structure  of 
no  less  dignity  was  founded  about  the  same  time  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  That  this  might  have  been  the  church 
in  the  important  area  of  Southwark  is  no  unjustifiable 
assumption. 

Important  in  Roman  times  Southwark  certainly 
was,  for  many  remains  of  tessellated  pavements  and  of 
burials  have  been  found  there  ;  and  it  always  must 
have  been  a  site  of  great  strategic  importance,  forming 
as  it  did  the  bridgehead  of  the  main  approach  to  the 
City  from  the  Continent. 

There  is  historical  evidence  that  a  bridge  existed  from 
the  earliest  Roman  times  ;  indeed  the  bridge  was 
there  before  the  real  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Claudius  in  a.d.  43.  It  is  quite  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  believe  that  an  important  church  and  a  religious 
house  were  built  here  in  early  Saxon  days,  while 
Ethelbert  ruled  in  Kent  and  his  nephew  Sebert,  in 
Essex  ;  but  unfortunately  no  mention  of  it  has  come 
down  to  us. 
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The  only  criticism  which  occurs  to  me  on  Mr. 
Stevens’  point  about  the  four  most  important  Saints 
is  that  he  ignores  the  Cathedral  of  Rochester,  which 
certainly  was  the  second  Early  English  Church  to  be 
founded,  and  was  dedicated,  not  to  one  of  his  four 
Saints,  but  to  St.  Andrew. 

In  a.d.  889,  Alfred  the  Alderman  left  special  gifts 
to  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey  and  then  to  the  “  mynster- 
hamas  ”  of  Kent  and  Surrey  ( Codex  diplomaticus ,  2, 
317),  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Southwark  was 
one  of  these  minsters  ;  but  again  there  is  no  available 
evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 

We  may  feel  sure  then  that  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  there  was  a  religious  house  in  Southwark 
which  may  well  have  been  the  collegiate  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  we  may  understand 
how  likely  it  is  that  this  foundation  was  then  several 
centuries  old. 

Our  next  definite  information  about  St.  Mary’s  is  in 
1106,  forty  years  after  the  Conquest,  when,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  William  Giffard 
built  Winchester  House  on  Bankside,  and  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Winchester  who  felt  the  need  of  living  near 
London,  since  London  was  now  the  centre  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  it  is  said  that  no  cause  about  which  its 
citizens  were  united  in  their  support  ever  failed. 

Bishop  Giffard  was  a  very  able  man  who  had  been 
Chancellor  to  Rufus  ;  but  that  he  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  time-serving  politician  is  proved  by  his 
long  quarrel  with  Henry  in  which  he  paid  for  his 
principles,  as  indeed  we  all  must.  Henry  of  Hunting¬ 
don  calls  him  “  vir  nobilissimus,”  and  it  seems  that  this 
summing  up  of  his  character  was  deserved.  He  does 
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not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  collegiate  priests,  for  Stow  tells  us  that  he 
replaced  them  by  Canons  Regular  or  Black  Canons  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  with  a  prior  at 
their  head.  This  Order  had  about  this  time  become  very 
popular  in  England,  and  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevens  makes 
the  very  reasonable  suggestion  that  there  was  no  change 
in  personnel,  but  that  the  institution  as  a  whole,  on 
the  advice  of  Bishop  Giffard,  adopted  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine. 

He  saw  too  that  a  better  abode  was  needed  for  them, 
and  a  better  place  of  worship  than  the  humble  chapel 
which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
choir  of  Southwark  Cathedral,  and  in  which  tradition 
has  it  that  the  remains  of  Mary  Overie  rested. 

It  may  seem  that  in  talking  about  a  humble  chapel  I 
am  not  bearing  out  what  I  have  already  said  as  to 
the  probability  of  an  important  church  having  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  at  Southwark  in  the  early  days 
of  Saxon  Christianity  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Danes  besieged  London  on  several  occasions 
and  almost  certainly  destroyed  any  places  of  Christian 
worship  which  they  found  in  Southwark.  Hence, 
although  the  foundation  and,  let  us  hope,  the  brethren 
survived  the  attacks  of  the  heathen,  the  buildings  must 
have  been  renewed  after  each  onslaught. 

In  restoring  St.  Mary’s  Giffard  was  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  the  help  of  two  wealthy  Normans,  William 
Pont  de  l’Arche  and  William  Dauncey,  the  former  of 
whom  had  been  the  Conqueror’s  royal  treasurer. 
Between  them  they  built  a  nave  to  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
some  of  the  Norman  work  of  which  is  there  to-day, 
and  Giffard  interested  Henry  I  in  his  scheme  and 
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induced  him  to  give  to  the  Priory  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret  which  stood  nearby  on  St.  Margaret’s  Hill, 
close  to  where  the  war  memorial  is  now.  Later 
Stephen,  who  was  interested  too,  confirmed  this  gift 
and  added  the  stone  house  of  Pont  de  l’Arche,  near 
Downegate  or  Dowgate,  which  somehow  had  come  into 
his  possession. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  GifTard  was  in 
England  in  1106,  in  which  case  Pont  de  1’ Arche  and 
Dauncey  may  have  begun  the  work  without  him.  The 
plans,  however,  must  have  been  prepared  long  before 
the  actual  building  commenced ;  and  Giffard  was 
certainly  back  again  in  1107. 

The  Order  of  Augustine  Canons  was  one  which  was 
specially  adapted  to  minister  to  the  sick  because  its 
rule  was  so  much  lighter  in  spiritual  duties  than  was 
that  of  the  monks,  and  the  opening  clause  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  their  founder,  runs  :  “  Before  all 
things,  dearest  brethren,  let  God  be  loved,  then  your 
neighbour.”  Its  brethren  seem  indeed  to  have  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  grey  or  ministering  friars  whom  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  founded  in  1209  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  established  in 
Southwark,  their  infirmarium  became  a  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  infirm  who  passed  along  the  great  high¬ 
way  to  London.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Rahere 
founded  St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory  and  Hospital  in 
1123,  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  north  of  London 
which  St.  Mary’s  was  playing  in  the  south,  he  staffed 
it  too  with  Augustine  canons. 

No  doubt  one,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  canons  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  specialized  in  medicine  and 
became  “  infirmarii  ”  which,  after  all,  is  only  an 
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early  name  for  medical  officers.  In  those  days  almost 
every  Doctor  of  Physic  was  either  a  priest  or  a  Jew, 
and  a  priest  was  not  allowed  to  shed  blood.  The 
bishops,  when  they  went  to  war,  got  over  the  difficulty 
by  fighting  with  a  mace  instead  of  with  a  sword  or 
spear  and,  when  some  simple  operation  such  as  blood 
letting  was  called  for,  the  priestly  physician  handed 
over  the  manual  work  to  a  subordinate  who  was  not 
in  holy  orders.  This  is  the  reason  why,  even  to-day, 
the  physician  takes  precedence  of  the  surgeon. 

Owing  to  its  position,  close  to  the  bridge,  where 
all  the  great  southern  roads  converged  upon  London, 
the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Mary  in  Southwark  must  have  been  very  great,  even 
in  Stephen’s  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
predecessors  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  diseases  like 
typhus,  plague,  and  leprosy  than  we  do  in  London 
to-day. 

Medical  readers  no  doubt  would  be  interested  in  the 
treatment  which  the  patients  received  in  the  early 
years  at  the  future  St.  Thomas’s,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  can  find  no  hints  which  give  us  any  clue. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  assume  that  the  place  kept  pace 
with  the  times  ;  and  that,  being  so  near  the  centre  of 
things  and  having  so  large  a  practice,  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  behindhand  in  adopting  the  most  up-to-date 
methods. 

Medicine  for  some  years  after  the  Conquest  consisted 
very  largely  of  potions  and  charms,  and  these  it  was 
thought  were  most  effective  when  administered  by  a 
priest,  upon  consecrated  ground.  Some  of  the  drugs 
were  laxative,  some  sedative,  and  some  tonic  or 
stimulating  ;  they  were  nearly  all  vegetable  and  often 
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as  many  as  fifteen  were  found  in  one  prescription. 
These,  no  doubt,  did  good  in  certain  cases  but  the  chief 
effect  of  the  leechdoms,  with  their  charms  and  spells, 
was  mental  rather  than  physical  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
alone  that  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1294),  whose  intellect 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  during  his  day,  believed 
in  them  so  thoroughly. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  priestly  physician 
prepared  the  complicated  and  often  revolting  messes 
which  he  prescribed.  He  was  far  too  great  a  man  to 
do  anything  with  his  hands  and  relied  upon  inspection 
of  his  patient  from  a  safe  distance  and  upon  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  urine  for  his  diagnosis.  Apothecaries  began 
to  specialize  quite  early,  and  we  are  told  that  in  1180 
Henry  II  took  one  with  him  to  Ireland.  Hence  we  may 
be  sure  that  one  of  the  lay  brothers  of  the  hospital 
learnt  the  art  of  the  apothecary  and  must  have  had  his 
dispensary,  where  the  various  native  and  foreign  drugs 
were  stored.  A  very  favourite  prescription  was 
“  Hiera  Picra,”  or  holy  bitters,  which,  in  a  simple 
form,  contained  aloes,  mastic,  saffron,  Indian  navel, 
carpo  balsam,  and  assarum  ;  though  for  more  important 
cases  fourteen  ingredients  were  used.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  hospital  apothecary  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  quite  a  busy  man. 

Black  Death  or  bubonic  plague  seems  to  have  visited 
London  on  several  occasions  before  the  great  outbreak 
in  1348,  although  it  was  often  confused  with  the 
famine  pestilences  in  which  typhus,  dysentery,  and 
enteric  carried  off  a  great  many  victims.  During  the 
time  we  are  considering  there  were  severe  famines, 
followed  by  pestilences,  in  1198  and  1258.  Sweating 
sickness  too  was  a  rapidly  fatal  disease  though  I  shall 
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have  more  to  say  about  that  later.  Then  there  was 
leprosy,  from  which  many  other  conditions  were  not 
diagnosed.  It  seems  that  the  real  number  of  lepers 
in  England  at  any  one  time  has  been  greatly  over¬ 
stated,  partly  because  so  many  of  them  were  not  lepers 
at  all,  and  partly  because  the  chronic  nature  of  the 
disease  made  one  of  them  go  a  long  way.  Special 
lazar  houses  were  built  for  them  but  these  seem  always 
to  have  sheltered  other  cases  as  well.  There  was  a 
lazar  or  lock  hospital  in  Kent  Street,  probably  from 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  this  no  doubt  all 
leprous  cases  applying  at  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Thomas's 
were  sent.  Whence  the  “  lock  hospitals  ”  took  their 
name  is  an  open  question.  One  explanation  is  that  the 
lazar  house  in  Kent  Street  stood  where  a  stream  or  dyke 
was  crossed  by  the  road  and  that  here  a  sluice  or  lock 
was  placed. 

Syphilis  was  unrecognized,  though  sporadic  cases 
may  have  come  into  London  by  sea  :  since,  however, 
secondary  and  tertiary  cases  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  diagnosed  as  leprosy  the  sufferers  would 
have  been  very  effectually  segregated. 

Smallpox  was  known  but  was  not  thought  to  be 
infectious  until  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  who  practised  in 
London  until  1250,  showed  that  it  was.  Probably  it 
was  known  simply  as  “  the  pox,”  a  name  derived  from 
the  Old  English  “  poc  "  or  pocket,  until  syphilis  was 
recognized  and  spoken  of  as  the  “  great  pox.” 

When  the  famous  medical  school  at  Salerno  was  at 
its  height  in  1072  that  town  was  captured  by  the 
Normans  ;  and  soon  after  this  priests  from  England 
were  sent  there  to  learn  up-to-date  medicine,  though 
they  must  have  been  few  and  far  between,  and  probably 
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it  was  many  years  before  their  knowledge  reached  our 
brethren  in  Southwark. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
great  medical  Universities  were  founded — Paris  in 
i  ioo,  Bologna  in  1113,  Oxford  in  1167,  Montpellier 
in  1181,  Padua  in  1222,  and  Naples  in  1224 — and 
henceforth  most  of  the  physicians  of  repute  were 
educated  at  one  of  these,  though  we  have  no  record  of 
a  member  of  our  staff  of  those  days  having  graduated 
at  any  of  them.  Probably  physicians  with  a  university 
training  would  have  practised  altogether  among  the 
rich,  for  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  greedy 
of  gain. 

It  may  be  asked  where  those  canons  who  attended  the 
sick  in  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  received  their 
medical  training,  and  I  can  only  reply  that  probably 
they  learned  their  simple  craft  by  working  in  the 
infirmarium  with  older  men  of  fuller  experience. 

When  Becket  was  canonized  the  additional  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  sick,  which  he  is  said  to  have  built  (see 
p.  3),  naturally  was  named  after  him  ;  and  this  event, 
of  course,  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  though  to  me  it  seems  only  a 
nominal  beginning,  for  the  new  building  was  nothing 
more  than  a  ward,  added  to  St.  Mary  Overie’s,  in 
which  the  healing  work  so  long  carried  out  by  that 
institution  might  be  extended  {Cal.  of  Papal  Peti¬ 
tions ,  1,  304). 

In  1170  Becket  was  murdered,  and  three  years 
afterwards  canonized ;  an  event  which  must  have 
added  greatly  to  the  work  which  the  Priory,  hospice,  or 
spital,  as  it  now  was  called,  had  to  do.  Crowds  of 
pilgrims  began  to  take  the  Canterbury  road  and  to 
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return,  worn,  footsore,  and  penniless,  asking  help  at 
its  hospitable  doors,  which  were  always  open  to  them  ; 
and  it  seems  quite  clear  that,  during  the  next  thirty 
years,  the  resources  of  the  Priory  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  limits  and  the  canons  were  hard  put 
to  find  the  money  with  which  to  carry  on  their  good 
work. 

From  the  time  when  Bishop  Giffard  founded  the 
Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  1106, 
to  the  time  when  Bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus  separated 
St.  Thomas’s  from  St.  Mary’s  in  1215,  a  hospital  in 
the  modern  sense  gradually  evolved.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  called  St.  Thomas’s  until 
after  Becket  was  canonized  in  1173,  but  it  was  there 
and  was  becoming  year  by  year  an  institution  more  and 
more  separated  from  the  purely  religious  side  of  the 
Priory. 

In  every  religious  house  of  any  size  there  was  an 
infirmarium  or  farmory  for  the  sick  brethren,  tended 
by  the  infirmarius,  and  into  this  ailing  wayfarers  would 
be  received,  but  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary’s  the  special 
position  caused  the  wayfarers,  who  needed  its  shelter 
and  aid,  to  outnumber  the  brethren ;  and  thus 
gradually  the  staff  of  special  healers  among  the  brethren 
and  sisters  grew,  and  the  space  devoted  to  the  sick 
became  larger,  until,  in  the  later  years  of  Becket’s  life, 
the  spital  was  almost  a  thing  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
Priory  and  was  governed  by  a  Master,  subject  to  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Prior.  We  are  not  told  how 
many  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  staffed  it,  we  only 
know  definitely  that  there  were  more  than  one  of  each, 
but  since,  when  they  broke  away,  there  were  four 
brethren  and  three  sisters,  the  probability  is  that  this 
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was  the  hospital  staff  in  the  later  years  before  the 
separation. 

Becket,  who  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  Augustinian 
rule  and  always  wore  its  dress  upon  non-ceremonial 
occasions,  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  hospital  build¬ 
ings  ;  it  is  only  a  tradition,  but  it  is  reasonable  and 
likely,  and  after  his  canonization  the  hospital,  although 
still  part  of  the  Priory,  was  known  by  his  name. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  more  I  think  about  the  matter 
the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  1106  must  have  been  the 
date  at  which  the  infirmarium  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin’s 
Priory  began,  since  a  conventual  house  could  hardly 
have  been  carried  on  without  one  ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  particular  Priory  was  staffed 
not  by  monks  who  shunned  the  world  and  thought  only 
of  their  own  souls,  but  by  Austin  canons  and  canonesses 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  serve  their  fellow-men  in 
affliction,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  an  infir¬ 
marium  was  not  at  least  as  necessary  as  a  refectory,  a 
dormitory,  or  a  cellar.  And  if  we  grant,  as  I  think  we 
must,  that  the  canons  had  an  infirmary,  which  later 
they  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  from  the 
time  they  began  their  conventual  life,  it  follows  that 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  hospital  which  afterwards 
was  to  take  the  Martyr’s  name. 

I  have  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  secular 
priests,  the  predecessors  of  the  Austin  canons,  may 
have  done  something  for  the  sick  and  needy  passing 
their  doors  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  it  because  Hunt, 
in  his  History  of  the  English  Church ,  points  out  that 
these  priests  lived  in  their  own  homes  and  had  neither 
refectory  nor  dormitory  in  common.  Probably,  there¬ 
fore,  they  only  came  to  the  church  when  service  was  to 
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be  held  and,  though  they  may  have  visited  the  sick, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  kept  a  hospital 
for  them. 

Clearly  enough,  the  infirmary  of  St.  Mary’s  Priory 
was  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Prior, 
and  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  likeness  of 
the  arrangement  to  that  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  nor  of 
realizing  the  great  probability  that  Rahere,  who,  though 
a  fool  professionally,  was  a  wise  man  in  organizing 
capacity,  had  looked  carefully  into  the  arrangements  at 
St.  Mary’s  before  founding  his  own  hospital  between 
1123  and  1133.  Surely  he  must  have  considered  them 
and,  thinking  them  good,  he  induced  Henry  I  to  place 
his  infirmary  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Little  under  the 
control  of  himself,  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great  {Cart.  Antiq.  in  Tun.  Lond .,  L,  n.  I). 

Later  King  John,  in  confirming  the  annexation  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  to  the  Priory,  said  :  “If 
any  one  will  separate  the  said  hospital  house  from  the 
aforesaid  Church,  and  from  the  subjection  of  the  afore¬ 
said  prior  and  canons,  he  and  all  which  to  him  belongs 
shall  become  the  right  of  the  King  ”  ( Chartulary ,  5, 
Johan). 

It  is  in  this  that  the  likeness  between  the  northern 
and  southern  hospitals  ends,  for  while  John  tightened 
the  link  between  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and 
Priory,  he  freed  St.  Thomas’s,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
from  all  dependence  upon  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin. 

In  1195  Pierre  des  Roches,  better  known  as  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  who  was  a  native  of  Poitiers  and  had  served 
as  a  knight  under  Richard  I,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Peter  was  a  man  of  affairs  and  an  active 
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politician  and  helped  his  unlucky  master,  King  John, 
to  whom  he  was  always  faithful,  into  and  out  of  many 
of  his  scrapes.  He  it  was  who  afterwards  crowned 
the  boy  king,  Henry  III,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  when  he  was  in  England  a  good  deal  more 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  Winchester  House,  just  to  the 
west  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  than  in  his  palace  at 
Winchester,  and  that  he  took  a  very  active  interest 
in  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  neighbouring  Priory. 

These  bad  times  reached  a  climax  in  a  disastrous 
fire  which  destroyed  most  of  the  Priory  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Southwark.  The  Annals  of  Bermondsey  say 
that  it  occurred  in  1207,  but  in  the  Annals  of  Winchester 
it  is  said  to  have  happened  in  1212.  The  passage 
referring  to  it  in  the  latter  is  as  follows  :  “  Anno 
mccxii.  Suwerk  cum  capella  beati  Thomae  et  prioratus 
beatae  Mariae,  excepto  refectorio,  combustae  sunt.” 
Since  this  date  of  1212  is  confirmed  by  other  records  it 
may  be  accepted  as  the  more  probable. 

Peter  de  Rupibus,  realizing  that  something  must  be 
done  for  the  mass  of  suffering  humanity  which  until 
then  the  hospital  had  relieved,  made  an  appeal  for  funds 
with  which  to  rebuild  it.  In  this  appeal  he  says  : 
“  Behold  at  Southwark  an  ancient  spital,  built  of  old 
to  entertain  the  poor,  has  been  entirely  reduced  to 
cinders  and  ashes.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  this 
that  the  Priory  contained  a  hospital  as  well  in  name  as 
in  deed  and,  also,  that  it  was  ancient  as  a  hospital 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  now 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  continued  uninterruptedly, 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  as  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  and  this  I  think  that  I  can  do. 

The  Bishop  knew  very  well  how  credulous  were  the 
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people  to  whom  he  was  appealing  and  that,  in  order  to 
reap  an  earthly  harvest,  he  must  first  sow  heavenly 
seed  ;  so  he  remitted  to  all  who  would  give  toward 
the  rebuilding  twenty  days  of  penance  ( Chartulary  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital ,  Doc.  10).  This  would  hardly 
produce  much  nowadays  but  it  did  then  and  ample 
funds  were  raised.  Then,  in  aid  of  the  good  work,  the 
Prior  of  St.  Mary’s  gave  a  charter  asking  for  liberal 
benefactions  in  return  for  the  right  to  participate  in 
all  masses,  psalms,  vigils,  prayers,  alms,  fasts,  dis¬ 
ciplines,  and  genuflexions  of  worshippers  at  the 
Priory  ( Chartulary ,  Doc.  12). 

We  are  told  that,  before  they  began  to  rebuild,  the 
Bishop  and  canons  decided  that  the  latter  should  move 
their  quarters  to  a  new  site  on  the  other  side  of  the 
main  road  which  was  then  known  as  the  King’s  Way, 
but  afterwards  became  Long  Southwark  ;  and  they 
chose  a  spot  about  a  hundred  yards  farther  from  the 
river,  where  the  air  was  said  to  be  purer  and  water 
more  plentiful  ( Chartulary ,  Doc.  10). 

This  is  described  as  “  the  land  of  Amicius,  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Surrey,”  and,  according  to  Stow,  it  belonged 
to  the  Priory  of  Bermondsey.  In  his  Survey  of  London 
we  read  :  “  But  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  in  the  year  1215  founded  the  same  (hospital) 
againe  more  fully  for  Canons  Regular  in  place  of  the 
first  hospital :  he  increased  the  rent  thereof  to  £344 
by  the  yeare  :  thus  was  this  hospital  holden  of  the 
prior  and  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  till  the  yeare  1428, 
at  which  time  a  composition  was  made  between  Thomas 
Thetford,  Abbot  of  Bermondsey,  and  Nicholas  Buck- 
land,  Master  of  the  sayde  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  for 
all  the  landes  and  tenements  which  were  holden  of  the 
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saide  Abbot  and  convent  in  Southwark  or  elsewhere, 
for  the  olde  rent  to  be  payde  unto  the  sayde  abbot.” 

Stow,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted,  has 
often  been  misunderstood  :  clearly  he  did  not  mean 
that  we  paid  the  Prior  of  Bermondsey  £344  a  year,  but 
that  Peter  de  Rupibus  had  increased  our  rent-roll  to 
that  amount. 

This  assertion  of  Stow  that  the  land  upon  which  the 
new  hospital  was  built  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  plainly  contra¬ 
dicted  in  the  Chartulary  (Doc.  3)  where  we  read  :  “It 
was  granted  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  old 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas  to  go  into  the  new  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas  founded  on  ground  of  Winchester  Church .” 

Then,  upon  referring  to  Document  17  in  the  Chartu¬ 
lary ,  the  details  of  the  property  on  to  which  the  brothers 
and  sisters  moved  are  learnt,  and  we  see  that  Martin, 
the  Prior  of  St.  Mary’s,  rented  the  ground  from  the 
see  of  Winchester  represented  by  Bishop  Peter  de 
Rupibus  and  Amicius,1  the  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  for 
i6d.  a  year.  Amicius,  who  was  not  only  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey  but  Keeper  or  Master  of  the  old  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas  as  well,  in  order  to  terminate  the  lease  and  to 
recover  the  land  for  the  hospital,  paid  Martin  the 
Prior  ten  marks,  and  Alexander  the  tenant,  five. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  here  of 
Bermondsey  having  any  interest  in  the  transaction 
though  there  is  ample  evidence  elsewhere  that  St. 
Thomas’s  received  gifts  of  land  and  houses  in  various 
parts  of  Southwark  and  Bermondsey  for  which  it  had 
to  pay  small  ground  rents  to  Bermondsey  Priory. 

1  In  the  Chartulary  “  Amicius  ”  is  sometimes  called  “  Amice  ” 
and  sometimes  “Amyas.”  He  ceased  to  be  archdeacon  after  1215. 
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Document  168  of  the  Chartulary ,  for  instance,  is  a 
grant  by  the  Prior  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Bermondsey,  and 
his  Convent  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  of  various  proper¬ 
ties  left  to  the  latter  with  the  sums  due  to  Bermondsey 
as  overlords.  At  that  time  we  were  paying  27s.  a 
year,  but  the  deed,  like  most  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  undated.  In  Documents  327-8  will  be  found  a 
copy  of  the  agreement  which  Nicholas  Buckland  and 
Thomas  Thetford  confirmed  on  October  1st,  1428. 
If  Stow  had  read  it  carefully  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  hospital  was  then  paying  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey 
£8  is.  8d.  for  ground  rents,  most  of  which  were  in 
Southwark  ;  but  that  no  claim  was  made  for  any  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  ground  upon  which  the  hospital  was 
built. 

Both  these  records  are  negative  evidence  that  Stow’s 
statement  was  a  mistake  ;  and  in  the  Annals  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  Priory  there  is  a  passage  which  shows  that 
the  monks  there  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  canons 
of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  did  not  found  their  new 
hospital  on  ground  belonging  to  Bermondsey. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  Annales 
Monastici ,  Vol.  3  (Rolls  Series),  page  451  :  “Anno 
mccvii.  Quo  anno  canonici  ejusdem  ecclesiae  (St. 
Mary’s)  fundaverunt  quoddam  hospitale  in  fundo 
eorum  proprio  prope  prioratum,  ubi  celebraverunt.” 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Bermondsey  and  Winchester  dates  for 
the  great  fire  which  caused  this  new  foundation,  and 
when  the  dates  are  written  in  roman  numerals  it  is 
seen  how  easily  a  careless  scribe  might  have  written 
MCCVII  instead  of  MCCXII.  In  any  case  I  think 
that  there  is  evidence  enough  that  Bermondsey  was 
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never  the  landlord  of  the  ground  upon  which  St. 
Thomas’s  stood. 

Hitherto,  it  will  be  noticed,  we  have  been  following 
a  connected  history  of  the  Collegiate  Church  and 
Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  we  have  seen  that 
there  is  reasonably  satisfactory  documentary  evidence 
of  its  continuity  from  Edward  the  Confessor’s  time 
until  1213,  when  John  was  king  ;  but  now  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  beginnings  of  Bermondsey  Priory, 
which  plays  a  subordinate  part  in  the  early  history  of 
our  hospital. 

The  credit  for  founding  the  Priory  of  Bermondsey 
is  often  given  to  Alwyn  Child,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
the  land  upon  which  it  was  built  was  given  by  William 
Rufus  in  1089,  in  which  year  four  Cluniac  monks  came 
over  from  La  Charite  sur  Loire,  a  daughter  house  of 
the  great  monastery  at  Clugny  on  the  Saone,  which 
was  one  of  the  richest  seats  of  learning  in  Christendom. 
These  Cluniacs  were  a  reformed  Order  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines  or  Black  Monks,  and  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Augustinians  or  Black  Canons  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  since  the  canons  regular  had  a 
much  less  strict  discipline  than  the  monks,  did  not 
adopt  the  tonsure  and  wore  a  black  gown  over  which 
was  a  white  rochet  or  short  surplice  with  lace  round 
its  hem,  and  a  black  cape  over  all.  On  their  heads 
they  wore  a  biretta,  and  instead  of  being  shaven  like 
the  monks,  they  allowed  their  beards  to  grow.  On 
their  feet  they  wore  shoes  instead  of  the  monastic 
sandals.  Those  who  are  interested  in  comparing  the 
appearance  of  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  to-day 
with  that  of  their  mediaeval  predecessors  will  find  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  latter  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon . 
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It  is  said  that  the  Augustinian  robes  were  the 
favourite  dress  of  Thomas  Becket,  and  that  it  was 
arrayed  in  this  way  that  he  met  his  death  at  Canter¬ 
bury  in  1170  (Sidney  Dark  :  Life  of  Thomas  Becket ). 

In  the  agreement,  set  out  on  p.  55,  between  the 
Prior  of  St.  Mary  Overie’s  and  Amicius,  the  first 
Warden  or  Master  of  the  new  hospital,  it  is  stated  that 
“  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  old  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas’s  may  transfer  themselves  into  the  new 
hospital.”  We  have  not  been  told,  up  to  the  present, 
what  the  standing  of  these  professed  sisters  was,  but 
the  context  later  (on  p.  64)  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that 
they  were  Augustinian  canonesses  or  nuns,  and  that 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary’s,  had 
the  ecclesiastical  status  of  a  mixed  convent,  like  the 
great  Augustinian  House  of  Sion  at  Isleworth. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  Alwyn  Child,  who  was  an 
alderman  of  London,  was  the  father  of  Henry  Fitz- 
Alwyn,  who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  London,  but  clearly 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  Alwyn  Child  died  in  1094,  while 
FitzAlwyn  became  Mayor  about  1193:  it  is  more 
than  likely,  however,  that  they  were  related,  because 
FitzAlwyn’s  son,  Peter,  was  a  benefactor  of  Bermondsey 
and  buried  his  wife  there. 

Bermondsey  Priory  was  founded  upon  an  island  in 
the  marsh,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  main 
Dover  Road,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  long 
narrow  lane,  which  is  there  to-day  and  still  is  called 
Long  Lane.  You  turn  into  it  from  the  Borough  High 
Street  by  the  side  of  St.  George’s  Church. 

The  land  upon  which  the  Priory  was  built  had 
belonged  to  the  Crown  since  the  days  of  Harold,  and 
no  doubt  was  part  of  the  Godwin  estate.  As  we  have 
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seen,  William  Rufus  gave  it  to  La  Charite  in  1089, 
and  this  year,  therefore,  marks  the  real  foundation  of 
the  monastery,  although  Alwyn  Child  seems  to  have 
given  rents  in  London,  towards  its  foundation,  as 
early  as  1082. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  bring  Bermondsey 
Abbey,  or  Priory  as  it  was  until  1399,  into  my  story. 
The  first  is  that  Stow  says  that  in  1213  Richard  the 
Prior  built  an  almonry  for  poor  children  and  necessitous 
proselytes  (converted  Jews)  against  the  wall  of  the 
Priory,  in  the  land  of  the  cellarer,  and  named  it  St. 
Thomas’s  Spital.  This  assertion,  which  probably  is 
quite  true  since  it  is  recorded  in  the  Amicus  of  Bev- 
mondsey ,  is  often  fastened  upon  as  the  origin  of  our 
hospital,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of  St.  Mary 
Overie’s  already  had  been  set  aside  during  Becket  s 
life  and,  it  is  said,  by  Becket  himself,  and  had  been 
called  St.  Thomas’s  Spital  since  1173. 

It  is  said  that  the  two  St.  Thomases  united  later 
with  one  another,  but  whether  this  is  derived  from 
some  document  which  I  have  not  seen  or  is  merely 
private  opinion  strengthened  by  repetition  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  only  point  out  that  after  1289  half  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Bermondsey  hospital 
came  to  an  end  because  then  there  were  left  no  Jews 
to  convert ;  since  they  were  all  driven  from  England. 
Failing  further  information  I  should  think  it  most 
likely  that  the  Bermondsey  hospital  closed  and  that 
the  poor  children  were  perhaps  sent  to  our  St. Thomas’s. 

I  do  not  think  any  arrangement  likely  by  which 
Austin  canons,  who  were  subject  to  the  visitation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  alien  Cluniac  monks, 
who  were  quite  free  from  his  control,  worked  together 
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at  Bermondsey  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  if  the  children 
were  sent  to  St.  Thomas’s  in  Southwark  the  Bishop 
would  have  allowed  any  interference  with  them  by  the 
brethren  of  Bermondsey. 

That  the  Bermondsey  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  as 
well  as  its  priory  really  were  quite  independent  of 
Winchester  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  Armais  of  Bermondsey  Abbey  :  “  Anno.  MCCXIII. 
Et  est  dicta  eleemosynaria  exempta  ab  omni  juris- 
dictione  episcopali,  sicut  est  monasterium.” 

In  those  days,  and  for  three  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards,  thousands  of  churches,  hospitals,  and  boys 
were  named  after  the  great  Archbishop,  and  often  had 
no  other  connection  with  one  another  ;  thus  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  the  almonry  against  the 
wall  of  Bermondsey  Priory  had  at  first  no  connection 
at  all  with  the  hospital  within  the  precincts  of  St. 
Mary  Overie,  though  it  is  true  that  both  were  named 
after  St.  Thomas  and  that  later  the  larger  and  older 
hospital  of  Southwark  is  said  to  have  absorbed  its 
smaller  and  younger  namesake  of  Bermondsey.  That 
they  both  were  given  the  same  name  is  a  coincidence 
explained  by  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  Saint, 
which  led  to  almost  every  hospital  in  the  kingdom  in 
those  days  being  called  after  him. 

Had  Henry  II  realized  how  literally  his  careless 
remark,  “  Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest,” 
would  be  acted  upon,  and  the  wave  of  popular  indig¬ 
nation  which  would  follow,  he  surely  would  have 
hesitated  before  he  made  it. 

Whether  Becket  were  really  a  martyr  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  admits  of  a  good  deal  of  argument. 
It  does  concern  us  at  St.  Thomas’s,  perhaps  more 
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than  it  concerns  anyone  else,  but  when  we  are  dealing 
with  events  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  will  be 
a  time  better  fitted  to  discuss  the  matter. 

My  second  reason  for  considering  the  origin  of 
Bermondsey  Priory  is  that  our  late  Secretary,  Mr. 
G.  Q.  Roberts,  in  his  excellent  little  work  (A  Brief 
History  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ),  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Russell,  in  the  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Society  in  1899,  seem  to  regard  our 
hospital  as  the  joint  offspring  of  Bermondsey  and  St, 
Mary  the  Virgin,  of  Southwark  ;  while  Golding  (His¬ 
torical  Account  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ,  by  Benjamin 
Golding,  M.R.C.S.  London,  1819)  thinks  that  the 
hospital  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  priors 
and  abbots  of  Bermondsey  until  1482. 

I  cannot  agree  that  an  arrangement  by  which  native 
Austin  canons  were  placed  under  the  control  of  alien 
Cluniac  monks  would  have  been  possible  for  a  moment ; 
and,  even  if  such  a  dual  menage  had  been  workable, 
I  can  find  no  records  to  show  that  it  existed.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  the  fact  that  when  we  moved  across  the 
road  we  were,  as  we  always  had  been,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  that  the 
monks  of  St.  Saviour  at  Bermondsey  were  nothing 
more  than  superior  landlords  of  certain  scattered 
messuages  which  the  hospital  owned. 

In  addition  to  securing  for  the  new  hospital  the  land 
upon  which  it  was  built,  Peter  de  Rupibus  granted  the 
tithes  of  some  mills  in  Southwark  (Char tulary,  Docs. 
4,  14,  and  19),  and  Reginald  de  Brettyngherst  gave  the 
tithes  of  hay  from  all  his  meadows  in  Beddington 
(Chartulary ,  Docs.  1  and  7). 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  NEW  HOSPITAL  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY 

IT  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  time  with 
which  we  are  dealing  the  hospital  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  {Chartulary , 
Doc.  1 8)  and  its  possessions  were  therefore  Church 
property  and  much  more  secure  than  if  they  had 
belonged  to  a  temporal  authority.  Realizing  this,  the 
various  bishops  of  Winchester  obtained  from  the  popes 
special  bulls  recognizing  and  confirming  the  right  of 
St.  Thomas’s  to  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  its  lands  and 
goods. 

In  the  Chartulary  will  be  found  nine  bulls  of  this 
kind,  of  which  that  of  Innocent  III  is  a  good  example  ; 
not  only  because  it  was  very  early  (a.d.  1216),  but 
also  because  his  papacy  is  said  to  mark  the  culminating 
point  of  papal  power  {Chartulary ,  Doc.  20). 

The  manuscript  of  all  these  bulls  in  the  Chartulary 
has  been  crossed  through,  probably  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  show  the  contempt  with  which  they 
were  then  regarded. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  deeds  in  the  Chartulary 
deal  with  lands  and  houses  which  eventually  came  to 
the  hospital,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  remunerative 
they  were.  Document  176  is  a  good  and  simple 
instance.  It  tells  us  that  St.  Thomas’s  let  a  piece  of 
land  to  Henry  Saltere  for  6s.  8d. — half  a  mark — a 
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year,  with  the  stipulation  that  he  should  build  and 
keep  in  good  repair  a  house  upon  it,  but  that  at  his 
death  the  property  should  revert  to  the  hospital.  That 
is  to  say  the  hospital  leases  a  piece  of  empty  marsh  to 
a  tenant  who,  possibly  after  a  good  deal  of  strenuous 
pile  driving,  builds  a  house  upon  it.  So  long  as  he 
lives  he  has  to  pay  the  hospital  6s.  8d.  a  year  for  that 
which  has  cost  it  nothing  ;  but  when  he  dies,  say  in 
twenty  years’  time,  the  hospital  receives  both  the  land 
and  the  house,  which  is  in  good  repair,  and  can  now 

be  let  for  four  or  five  marks. 

A  great  many  of  the  earlier  charters  refer  to  a  Master 
named  Robert  the  Priest,  or  Robert  the  Rector,  but 
no  dates  are  given.  This  in  itself  makes  it  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  ruled  before  the  habit  of  dating  private 
deeds  began,  about  1290.  Robert,  I  think,  must  have 
been  a  very  early  master  because  deeds  which  mention 
him  often  refer  to  the  “  new  hospital.” 

Document  145  of  the  Chartulary ,  as  well  as  a  good 
many  others,  speak  of  W illiam  de  Craye  as  a  master 
of  the  hospital  :  like  the  aforesaid  Robert  no  date  is 
ever  attached  to  him  ;  but,  because  his  deeds  seldom 
refer  to  the  new  hospital,  it  seems  that  he  lived  later 
in  the  thirteenth  century  than  Robert  the  Priest 
(see  p.  47). 

Among  the  many  other  early  donors  to  the  new 
hospital,  being  built,  are  John  le  Chaloner  (Chandler) 
and  Grace  his  wife,  who  convey,  in  1214,  one  messuage 
to  Master  Amicius,  in  Southwark,  for  ever  ( Chartulary , 
Docs.  1 1 1-492).  Two  other  gifts  of  messuages  are 
recorded  in  the  same  year.  One  from  Richard  the 
son  of  Ralph,  and  another  from  John  le  Carpenter 
( Chartulary ,  Docs.  140,  493,  494). 
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We  do  not  know  how  long  the  whole  of  the  canons  of 
St.  Mary’s  lived  at  the  new  hospital  on  the  east  side  of 
the  King’s  Way,  while  their  old  Priory  was  rebuilding  ; 
probably  the  drifting  back  of  those  whose  interests 
were  purely  religious  was  gradual,  but  it  seems  that 
the  new  hospital  was  at  work  by  1215. 

Before  they  went  back  a  document  (quoted  in  full 
on  p.  55)  was  signed  by  Martin,  the  Prior  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  and  Amicius,  the  first  Warden  or  Keeper 
of  the  new  St.  Thomas’s,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  the 
latter  should  be  freed  from  all  subjection  to  the  former  ; 
and  the  brethren  of  St.  Mary’s  bind  themselves  never 
to  build  another  hospital  in  the  public  street  of 
Southwark. 

This,  of  course,  meant  that  all  the  sick  poor  applying 
to  St.  Mary  Overie’s  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Thomas’s, 
although  the  latter  institution  was  now  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  former. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  deed  suggests  that  there 
must  have  been  a  rival  hospital  over  the  way,  “  in  the 
land  of  Amicius,”  which  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  old  St.  Thomas’s  joined,  and  upon  which  they 
imposed  their  name,  because  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  a  special  clause  to  prevent 
competition  between  two  bodies  of  Austin  canons. 
Personally  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  likely  because  the 
only  other  hospital  of  which  there  are  any  records  is 
the  one  mentioned  on  p.  28,  which  the  Prior  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  built  against  the  wall  of  his  priory,  for  poor 
children  and  necessitous  proselytes,  and  this  was 
not  a  place  for  healing  the  sick  but  an  almshouse 
(eleemosynaria,  as  the  Bermondsey  Annals  call  it). 

To  me  it  seems  so  reasonable  that  Peter  de  Rupibus 
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should  have  realized  that  the  time  had  now  come  for 
separating  a  hospital  from  its  priory  if  it  were  to  work 
to  its  full  capacity,  that  he  had  taken  the  hospital 
under  his  special  protection  as  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  had  seen  to  it,  that  a  deed,  giving  it  necessary 
freedom  and  absence  from  rivalry,  should  be  drawn 
up  against  the  time  when  he  should  be  no  more. 

I  would  refer  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  new  St. 
Thomas’s  was  other  than  a  house  of  Austin  canons 
and  nuns  to  the  Pope’s  description  of  its  master  or 

rector  in  1401,  quoted  on  p.  93. 

The  return  of  part  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Mary 
Overie  to  their  old  home  was  like  the  breaking  up  of  a 
family,  and  henceforth  they  and  the  brethren  of  St. 
Thomas’s  drifted  more  and  more  apart,  until  now 
many  members  of  the  staff  of  our  hospital  and  school, 
and  possibly  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Saviour  in  Southwark,  would  be  surprised  to  learn 

that  originally  they  were  one  body. 

Like  scattered  members  of  a  family,  too,  they  soon 
began  to  quarrel  over  small  details  of  money,  as  the 
following  transaction  shows.  1  he  St.  I  homas  s  staff 
at  first  seem  to  have  buried  those  of  their  patients  who 
failed  to  respond,  or  responded  too  vigorously,  to  their 
treatment,  in  the  graveyards  of  St.  Mary  Overie  and 
St.  Margaret-at-Hill ;  but  soon  they  realized  that  if 
they  had  a  burial-ground  of  their  own  they  might  con¬ 
duct  their  own  funerals  and  thus  secure  the  burial 
fees.  Peter  de  Rupibus,  therefore,  procured  a  mandate 
from  Pope  Honorius  that  the  hospital  should  have  a 
cemetery  ]  but  the  brethren  of  bt.  Mary  at  once 
pointed  out  that  the  mandate  contained  the  clause  : 
“  But  without  damage  to  others.”  In  the  end  a  com- 
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promise  was  reached  by  which  the  canons  of  St. 
Mary’s  received  half  a  mark  (6s.  8d.)  a  year,  and  the 
rectors  of  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s,  a 
shilling  a  year  each  as  compensation  for  their  loss  of 
fees.  (See  Chartulary ,  Docs.  2,  5,  and  6.) 

If  we  try  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  new  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  on  the  “  land  of  Amicius  ”  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  early  thirteenth  century  ordinary 
houses  were  largely  the  work  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
dauber,  and  that  the  chief  tools  of  the  former  were  the 
saw,  the  axe,  and  the  adze.  We  must  therefore  think 
of  picturesque,  irregular  buildings  of  rough  hewn  oak 
frames  and  timbers,  with  thick  plaster  between  ;  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  thatched  roof.  By  this 
time  solars  or  upper  stories,  with  outside  stairs  leading 
to  them,  were  common,  and  thus  it  is  likely  that  the 
buildings  were  two  stories  high. 

One  naturally  wonders  what  the  hospital  in  its 
early  days  was  like,  and  perhaps  an  attempt  to  build 
it  once  more  from  the  few  hints  in  the  Chartulary  and  a 
very  liberal  allowance  of  deduction  and  imagination 
may  serve  as  a  base  for  future  criticism. 

Everything  points  to  Dr.  Russell  being  right  in 
assuming  that  it  stood  well  back  from  the  highway, 
probably  where  the  furthest  square  (Clayton  Square) 
of  the  hospital  of  1861  stood.  We  know  that  the  canons 
of  St.  Mary’s  were  accustomed  to  a  monastic  type  of 
building  in  which  cloisters  round  a  garth  or  square 
were  an  essential  part ;  indeed  Rendle  in  Old  South¬ 
wark  and  its  People  (p.  156)  gives  us  a  plan  of  the 
cloisters,  dormitories,  etc.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  in 
which  there  were  several  squares,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  new  hospital  adopted  the 
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same  plan,  though  only  one  square  or  garth  is  recorded 
in  Alicia  de  Chalvedon’s  agreement  (p.  46). 

We  know,  too,  that  in  its  later  days  this  monastic 
arrangement  of  cloistered  buildings  round  garths  was 
still  used,  and  so  we  may  be  justified  in  thinking  that 
it  was  always  there  at  St.  Thomas’s. 

That  the  Master  and  brethren  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  full  chapter  we  know  from  the  Chartulary , 
but  whether  the  canonesses  or  sisters  had  seats  in  this 
assembly  we  are  not  told.  Before  the  non-medical 
brethren  went  back  to  St.  Mary’s  on  the  west  side  of 
the  King’s  Way  the  chapter  must  have  been  fairly 
large,  and  I  should  think,  therefore,  that  one  side  of 
the  square  was  taken  up  by  the  hall  or  chapter-house, 
and  that  its  upper  story  provided  the  dormitories  for 
the  brethren  and  sisters. 

A  chapel  is  mentioned  in  the  Chartulary  (Doc.  207), 
and,  since  we  are  told  that  the  brethren  celebrated  as 
soon  as  they  removed  to  the  new  hospital,  we  may 
assume  that  this  chapel  was  there  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  if  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  were  conse¬ 
crated  the  building  was  certainly  on  the  ground  floor. 
Possibly  this  chapel  accounted  for  a  second  side  of  the 
square.  Then  there  would  be  need  of  a  kitchen,  bake¬ 
house,  brewhouse,  and  refectory  or  frater,  and  all 
these  we  should  expect  to  find  on  the  ground  level 
which  by  this  time  would  be  fairly  occupied. 

This  would  mean  that  the  patients  lay  in  the  solars 
or  upper  rooms  which  would  give  ample  space  for  forty, 
the  number  which  the  hospital  contained  at  the  time 
of  its  dissolution.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  of  getting  patients  who  were  very  ill  up  the 
outside  stairs  into  their  wards  would  have  been  too 
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great,  in  which  case  some  of  the  wards  may  have  been 
on  the  ground,  and  the  offices  removed  to  separate 
buildings  away  from  the  cloisters. 

Probably  the  church  was  not  built  until  some  time 
after  the  hospital,  since  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  course  of  events  in  monasteries  :  first  the 
brethren  built  themselves  a  place  in  which  they  might 
live  and  then  collected  funds  with  which  to  build  a 
church.  It  is  quite  likely  that  there  was  a  belfry, 
perhaps  of  wood,  in  or  near  the  graveyard  and  con¬ 
temporary  with  it,  and  that  in  it  the  hospital’s  two  bells 
were  hung  in  order  that  they  might  be  tolled  for  the 
departed. 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  church  in  1321,  because 
Document  195  of  the  Chartulary  tells  us  that  “  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  in  the  choir  ” 
(the  usual  place  for  the  Lady  Chapel),  while  Walter 
de  Merlawe  (Master,  1341-1356)  promised  to  celebrate 
a  Mass  every  day  for  Ralph  Nonthy  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  “  which  is  placed  and  con¬ 
structed  in  the  body  of  the  Church  ”  ( Chartulary , 
Doc.  765). 

A  master  named  Richard  promised  the  same  thing 
in  exactly  the  same  words  for  William  de  Akstede 
( Chartulary ,  Doc.  784)  but,  since  no  date  is  given  and 
we  know  four  masters  whose  Christian  name  was 
Richard,  the  entry  is  not  very  helpful.  I  think  that 
we  may  safely  set  aside  Richard  Richardson  and 
Richard  Mabott,  the  two  last  masters  of  the  hospital, 
because  Document  306  says  that  the  agreement  was 
made  with  the  Master  and  brethren  of  the  “  new 
hospital  ”  ;  and  this  leaves  Richard  de  Bykleswade, 
who  died  in  1295,  and  Richard  de  Hulme,  who  followed 
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him.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  church  was  standing, 
almost  certainly  where  it  stands  now,  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Peter  de  Rupibus  can  hardly  have  done  much  stone 
building  upon  this  site,  because  he  had  so  much  to 
do  for  the  church  and  burnt-out  priory  across  the  way. 

The  urgent  need  at  St.  Thomas’s  was  to  give  shelter 
to  the  more  serious  cases  of  sickness  and  destitution 
reaching  London  along  the  great  southern  roads  and  to 
provide  a  temporary  home  for  the  canons  of  St.  Mary 
until  their  priory  was  rebuilt. 

Every  reference  we  have  tells  us  that  there  were  four 
canons  or  brethren  and  three  professed  sisters  or  nuns, 
presided  over  by  a  keeper,  warden,  rector,  or  master, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  number  of  the  staff 
which  had  worked  the  old  hospital  across  the  road. 
There  must  also  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
lay  brethren  who  acted  as  surgeon,  porters,  brewer, 
baker,  cook,  etc.,  as  well  as  lay  sisters,  the  prototypes 
of  our  modern  nurses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  professed  brothers 
were  canons  in  holy  orders  and,  since  there  were  at 
least  three  services  a  day  to  be  sung  and  a  good  many 
confessions,  extreme  unctions  and  funerals  to  be  taken, 
as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  begging  to  be  done,  they 
could  not  devote  all  their  time  to  leechcraft,  which 
perhaps  was  just  as  well  for  their  patients. 

I  am  always  hoping  that  among  our  masses  of  dusty 
papers  some  plan,  however  rough,  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth-century  hospital  may  turn  up,  but  at  present 
the  earliest  I  have  seen  is  the  pictorial  plan  of  South¬ 
wark  by  Van  Wyngrerde,  dated  1546,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later. 
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In  the  early  thirteenth  century  the  whole  district 
was  a  thickly  wooded  marsh,  intersected  by  dykes,  and 
the  hospital  was  surrounded  by  deep  ditches,  which 
were  there  for  many  centuries. 

Document  77,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  Char - 
tulary ,  tells  us  that  the  common  ditch  of  Southwark 
Vill,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  “  Tundich,” 
bounded  the  hospital  on  the  east  to  a  large  extent  as 
it  flowed  towards  the  Thames  ;  though  from  Docu¬ 
ment  81  it  seems  that  the  hospital  garden  was  on  the 
east  side  of  this  ditch.  The  sick,  in  the  early  days, 
lay  upon  rushes  or  straw  mattresses  on  the  floor.  Beds 
became  common  in  the  late  thirteenth  century  and 
were  occupied  by  two  or  even  three  patients,  who  in 
those  days  wore  no  night  clothes  of  any  sort.  I  expect 
that  their  food  was  fairly  good  and  plentiful  since  it 
is  said  that  fresh  meat  was  always  to  be  had  in  South¬ 
wark,  owing  to  the  number  of  dwellings  of  great 
churchmen  and  noblemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lord  de  Warenne,  for  example,  who  afterwards 
became  Earl  of  Surrey,  occupied  the  mansion  near 
St.  Olave’s  Church,  which  it  is  believed  was  formerly 
the  town  house  of  Earl  Godwin.  This  Lord  Warenne 
was  closely  associated  with  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  and 
thus  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the  Abbot  of  Lewes  owning 
a  house  close  to  his,  which  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of 
London ,  tells  us  became  later  the  Walnut  Tree  Tavern. 
A  short  distance  along  the  riverside  road,  afterwards 
known  as  Short  Southwark,  was  Battle  Bridge,  which 
crossed  the  sluice  where  the  dykes  discharged  into  the 
Thames  at  low  water.  Here  the  Abbot  of  Battle  had 
his  house  with  a  maze  and  gardens,  and  these  formed 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  hospital  precincts.  Maze 
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Pond  (formerly  pound)  still  marks  the  site.  Then 
west  of  St.  Mary  Overie’s  came  the  great  palace  of 
the  bishops  of  Winchester.  Lastly  there  was  the 
powerful  Abbot  of  Hyde  at  Winchester,  whose  town 
house  was  part  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  as  well  as  the  Prior 
of  Barmsey,  as  the  Prior  of  Bermondsey  was  called. 

All  these  great  houses  with  huge  retinues  and  lavish 
hospitality,  while  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  lords  were 
in  residence,  must  have  provided  plenty  of  broken 
meats  upon  which  the  brethren  of  St.  Thomas’s  might 
feed  the  forty  poor  people  for  whom  they  had  to  care. 

From  the  earliest  times,  no  doubt,  the  hospital  had 
its  own  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  for  ale  was  almost 
as  important  an  article  of  diet  as  bread  :  it  was  taken 
with  each  meal  and  was  thin  unbittered  stuff.  The 
master  and  brethren  may  have  had  strong  ale  upon 
occasion,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  patients  tasted  much 
of  it. 

Peter  de  Rupibus  died  in  1238,  by  which  time  the 
hospital  was  fully  weaned  and  able  to  do  without  his 
fostering  care.  It  was  by  this  time,  too,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  mother,  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary.  I  fear 
that  we  can  have  only  a  modified  admiration  for  Bishop 
Peter  as  a  man,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
really  good  and  able  friend  to  St.  Thomas’s.  Indeed, 

I  think  that  he  and  two  other  bishops,  Giffard  and 
Ridley,  are  the  three  men  to  whom  the  hospital  owes 
more  than  to  any  others,  though,  up  to  now,  it  has  not 
justly  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  because  it  has 
not  fully  understood  for  how  much  it  has  to  thank 
them. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  wise  and 
patient  work  of  so  many  of  our  masters,  presidents, 
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and  treasurers,  nor  the  generosity  of  our  numerous 
benefactors,  who  have  all  given  of  their  best ;  but 
each  of  these  three  men  appeared  at  times  at  which 
our  fortunes  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  each  of  them 
had  the  insight  to  understand  exactly  what  was  wrong, 
and  the  foresight  to  see  what  was  needed  to  place  the 
hospital  once  more  upon  the  pathway  to  prosperity. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  astonishing  that  two 
general  hospitals  should  have  been  found  enough  for 
a  city  like  London  for  so  many  centuries,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
its  population  was  not  more  than  50,000,  and  that  after 
the  Black  Death  it  sank  to  40,000  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  did  not  actively  increase  until  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Rahere,  when  he 
founded  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  made  it  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory,  just  as  the  future 
St.  Thomas’s  was  at  that  time  subordinate  to  the  Prior 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Peter  de  Rupibus,  however, 
ninety  years  later,  was  advanced  enough  to  see  that 
the  sick  were  likely  to  be  better  looked  after  if  the 
medical  priests  attending  them  were  freed  from  the 
supervision  of  the  Prior  who  no  doubt  insisted  upon 
religious  observances  taking  precedence  of  bodily  needs. 

Peter  therefore  divided  the  ancient  priory  and  spital 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
into  two  separate  institutions,  and  our  records  make 
us  think  that  he  was  more  interested  in  the  medical 
than  in  the  purely  religious  side  of  this  division. 

London  in  the  twelfth  century  had  become  the 
centre  of  England,  towards  which  all  the  great  roads 
converged  ;  and  along  these  roads  came  sooner  or 
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later  all  the  men  of  note,  accompanied  by  their  trains 
of  followers  :  along  them  too  came  men  who  had 
enterprise  enough  to  want  to  better  their  condition  or 
to  seek  an  outlet  for  talents  which  they  knew  or  thought 
that  they  possessed.  By  the  time  that  they  reached 
the  wonderful  city,  “  whose  streets  were  paved  with 
gold,”  many  of  them  were  worn  out  or  perhaps 
wounded,  or  stricken  with  one  of  the  many  complaints 
which  were  so  common  at  that  time  ;  and  these  people 
would  be  prevented  from  entering  the  city,  or,  if 
allowed  to  enter,  would  be  taken  to  some  religious 
house  close  to  the  walls. 

The  most  important  entry  to  London  undoubtedly 
was  from  the  south,  across  the  Bridge,  because  here 
met  all  the  southern  roads  leading  from  the  most 
settled  and  populous  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  from 
the  Channel  ports,  communicating  with  the  Continent ; 
and  here,  just  outside  the  walls,  was  St.  Mary’s  Priory 
and  Spital  doing  its  merciful  work  from  a  time  beyond 
the  memory  of  man. 

On  the  eastern  side  the  traveller  would  enter  the 
city  through  Aldgate,  close  to  which  the  great  house 
of  Christ  Church  was  founded  by  Queen  Maud  in  1 108. 
How  many  people  know,  as  they  pass  the  little  church 
of  St.  Katherine  Cree,  that  it  stands  upon  the  site  of 
this  great  priory,  and  that  Christ  Church  has  been 
contracted  into  Cree  by  succeeding  generations  of 
Londoners  ? 

When  Rahere,  about  1123,  felt  the  call  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  his  fellow-Londoners  he  probably  realized 
that  the  south  and  east  were  well  looked  after,  but  that 
there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  a  haven  of  refuge  in  the 
north  and  west. 
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It  seems  that  the  new  St.  Thomas’s  never  received 
a  Royal  Charter,  since  no  mention  of  one  is  made  in  the 
Chartulary ,  Patent  Rolls ,  Close  Rolls  or  Charter  Rolls , 
nor  can  I  trace  it  in  the  Charters  and  Rolls  in  the 
British  Museum  nor  in  The  Historical  Charters  and 
Documents  of  the  City  of  London ,  by  Walter  Birch. 
Probably  it  held  property  as  originally  part  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and,  to  allow  it  to  do  so, 
the  indenture,  grant  or  charter  of  Prior  Martin  in  1215 
was  considered  all  that  was  necessary.  In  any  case, 
when  this  grant  had  been  inspected  and  confirmed  by 
Edward  I  on  April  25th,  1305,  it  practically  had  all  the 
force  of  a  Royal  Charter. 

I  regard  the  omission  to  grant  the  hospital  a  Royal 
Charter  in  1215  as  one  more  argument  against  the 
assertion  that  it  began  about  that  time.  Had  it  been 
a  new  creation  no  doubt  it  would  have  received  such 
a  charter,  but  since  it  was  merely  the  removal  of  an 
already  existing  institution  across  the  road  there  was 
no  need  for  one.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  in  1458  the 
Pope  still  regarded  St.  Thomas’s  as  connected  with 
St.  Mary’s  (p.  105). 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  continued  to  hold 
property  as  part  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin 
of  Southwark,  relying  for  our  complete  control  over  it 
on  the  indenture,  already  mentioned,  with  Prior  Martin 
of  that  place.  Whatever  the  right  by  which  we  held 
it  may  have  been,  landed  property  and  messuages  were 
left  plentifully  to  the  hospital  in  response  to  the  appeal 
of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  and  full  details  of  most  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  Chartidary . 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  legacies  is  contained  in 
a  deed  of  which  the  hospital  has  a  reproduction,  the 
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original  being  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at 
Sutton  in  Surrey.  It  was  executed  by  a  lady  named 
Alice  de  Bregerake,  and  I  give  it  in  its  original  form 
in  order  to  show  the  curious  contractions  of  Latin 
words  which  were  used  in  legal  documents  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III : 

“  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  qd  ego  Alicia  de 
Bregerake  quondam  uxor  dm  Mathei  le  Pikard  et  dna 
de  Bedington  divine  pietatis  intuitu  et  pro  salute 
anime  mee  et  om  (antecessorum)  meom  et  om  succes- 
som  meom  concessi  dedi  et  presenti  carta  mea  con- 
firmavi  deo  et  novo  hospitali  Sci  Thom  martiris  de 
Suthwerk  ac  fribus  ibidem  deo  servientibs  et  impetum 
servituris  totum  illud  tenementm.  cum  domibs  super- 
edificatis  curtilagiis  gardinis  et  omnib  ad  ea  prtinents 
que  habui  ex  dono  Ricdi  de  Bekenham  per  confirma- 
cionem  Ricardi  de  Bandon  et  jacet  inter  tenementm 
Ricdi  de  Bekenham  ex  pte  aquilon  et  cursum  aque  que 
currit  de  Churchmulle  de  Bedinton  usque  ad  molen- 
dinm  vocatum  le  Feldmulle  et  continet  in  longitudine 
quadraginta  et  unam  perticatam  et  in  capite  orientali 
juxta  vicum  (viam  ?)  regm  decern  prticats  et  in  medio 
octo  prticatas  et  in  capite  occidentali  tres  prticatus. 
Habend  et  tenend  predictis  Fribus  et  omnib  eor  suc- 
cessoribs  in  puram  et  prpetuam  elemosinam  libere 
quiete  integre  imppetm  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  mihi 
et  hereds  meis  pro  ombs  servitiis  et  seculars  demands 
unam  rosam  in  festo  Sci  Johannis  baptiste. 

“  Er  ego  Alicia  de  Bregerake  et  omnes  heredes  mei 
predictm.  tenementm  cum  domibs  curtilagiis  gardinis 
et  ombs  ad  ea  prtinents  predictis  Fribs  et  ombs  eorum 
successoribus  contrs  omnes  Xrianos  et  judeos  waranti- 
zatimus, 
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“  In  cujus  rei  testimm  huic  carte  sigillu  meum 
apposui.  Hiis  testibs  Gralando  de  Kenil,  Watere  filio 
ejus,  Galfredo  de  Somerton,  Willelmo  filio  Baldrici, 
Thom  de  Brandon,  Audino  de  Aqua,  Alfredo  de 
Wodecot,  Willelmo  le  Waleis  et  aliis.” 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  this  deed  : 

“  Know  all  men,  present  and  future,  that  I,  Alice  de 
Bregerake,  widow  of  Matthew  le  Pikard  and  Lady  of 
Beddington,  moved  by  divine  piety  and  for  the  welfare 
of  my  soul,  as  well  as  of  those  of  my  ancestors,  have 
given  and  by  this  deed  have  confirmed,  to  God  and  to 
the  new  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  of  South¬ 
wark,  and  to  all  the  brethren  there  now  serving  God, 
or  who  shall  hereafter  serve  God  there,  that  property, 
with  all  the  buildings  thereon,  grounds,  gardens  and 
everything  belonging  to  it,  which  I  had  of  the  gift  of 
Richard  of  Beckenham,  confirmed  by  Richard  of 
Bandon,  lying  between  the  holding  of  Richard  of 
Beckenham  on  the  North  and  the  stream  which  flows 
from  the  Church  Mill  of  Beddington  as  far  as  the  mill 
known  as  the  Field  Mill,  and  is  forty-one  perches  long, 
and  on  the  eastern  side,  against  the  king’s  (road  ?), 
ten  perches  broad,  and  in  the  middle  eight  perches, 
and  on  the  western  side,  three  perches  ;  to  be  owned 
and  held  by  the  aforesaid  brethren  and  by  all  their 
successors  for  free  and  perpetual  charitable  uses, 
freely,  peacefully  and  entirely,  for  all  time  ;  rendering 
therefore  to  me  and  to  my  heirs  yearly,  in  place  of  all 
services  or  demands  for  ever,  one  rose,  on  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

“  And  J,  Alice  de  Bregerake,  and  all  my  heirs  guaran¬ 
tee  the  aforesaid  premises  to  the  brethren  and  all  their 
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successors  against  the  claims  of  all  people  whether 
Christians  or  Jews. 

“  In  witness  whereof  I  have  placed  my  seal  to  this 
deed  in  the  presence  of,”  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  deed  is  undated,  as  indeed 
almost  all  private  deeds  were  before  about  1290  ;  thus 
the  omission  itself  is  useful  in  helping  to  date  it.  Then 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  “  new  hospital  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr  ”  is  mentioned,  and  this  suggests  that  the 
gift  was  made  soon  after  the  appeal  by  Peter  de 
Rupibus  in  1213,  and  one  of  its  objects  may  well  have 
been  to  earn  the  twenty  days’  indulgence  which  he 
offered.  Again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inheritance  of 
the  property  is  specially  guarded  against  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  showing  that  it  was 
given  before  the  latter  people  were  expelled  from 
England  in  1290,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Perhaps  we  may  never  know  the  exact  date  of  this 
deed  of  gift,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was 
drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Very  like  the  last  is  the  deed  of  another  lady  named 
Alice  de  Chalvedon,  widow  of  Ralph  de  Bristowe,  who 
left  her  lands  and  goods  to  the  Master  and  brethren 
of  St.  Thomas’s.  They  agreed  to  find  her,  within  the 
court  of  the  hospital,  suitable  beds,  with  everything 
necessary  to  beds,  for  her  and  her  maid  so  long  as  she 
should  live  ( Chartulary ,  Docs.  833,  835).  This  gift, 
like  the  last  undated,  has  been  traced  by  internal 
evidence  to  about  the  year  1235,  and  since  Chalvedon 
or  Chaldon  is  fairly  close  to  Beddington  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  two  Alices  were  friends  as  well  as  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  that  the  same  influence  had  moved  them 
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both.  This  gift  was  made  to  Adam  de  Merton,  who, 
we  know,  was  Master  in  1235. 

The  two  little  points  suggested  by  this  arrangement 
with  Alicia  de  Chalvedon  are  that  by  1235  beds  were 
common  articles  of  furniture  and  that  the  hospital  was 
built  round  a  courtyard  or  garth. 

Somewhere  about  this  time  a  piece  of  land  is  let  to 
Robert  de  St.  Brigid  at  4s.  6d.  per  annum  by  William, 
the  rector,  and  the  brothers  of  St.  Thomas’s.  The 
lessee  gives  2s.  for  the  lease  but  is  not  allowed  to  sell 
it  to  Jews  or  religious  houses.  This  rector  or  master 
was  clearly  William  de  Craye,  who  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Chartulary  but  never  with  a  date  attached. 
This  alone  makes  it  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  fact  that  Jews  are  mentioned 
shows  that  the  deed  was  executed  before  1290,  when 
they  were  expelled. 

In  addition  to  this  the  deed  in  the  Chartulary 
(Doc.  178)  states  that  the  land  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  land  which  was  Alexander’s,  son  of 
Herman,  who,  we  learn  from  other  charters,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Amicius  (see  p.  24),  and  there  is 
therefore  little  doubt  that  William  de  Craye  was  Master 
of  the  hospital  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Among  our  hospital  papers  is  another  deed  made  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  Ill’s  reign  (1265).  Its 
Latin  is  more  highly  contracted  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  follow  than  that  of  the  deed  of  Alicia  de 
Bregerake,  but,  since  we  hold  the  original  deed,  it  is 
only  needful  to  give  a  transcript  and  translation.  The 
extended  Latin  transcript  is  as  follows  : 

“  Hie  est  convencio  facta  inter  dominum  Radulphum 
de  Watevile  clericum  ex  parte  una  et  magistrum  et 
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fratres  hospitalis  beati  Thome  de  Suwerke  ex  altera 
videlicet  quod  idem  Radulphus  dimisit  et  concessit  dictis 
magistro  et  fratribus  et  eorum  successoribus  totum 
pratum  suum  in  parochia  de  Cherleton  quod  vocat 
Holemede  a  festo  nativitatis  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste 
anno  regni  regis  Henrici  filii  regis  Johannis  quad- 
rigessimo  nono  usque  ad  finem  quadraginta  duorum 
annorum  proximo  sequencium  plenarie  completorum 
pro  quadraginta  solidis  sterlingorum  quos  prenominati 
magister  et  fratres  memorato  Radulpho  premanibus 
dederunt  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  illis  qui  dictum 
pratum  predicto  Radulpho  vendiderunt  et  eorum 
heredibus  redditum  quern  dictus  dominus  Radulphus 
eis  reddere  consueverat  secundum  tenorem  cartarum 
quas  de  feofamento  habent  de  eodem  preto.  Et  idem 
Radulphus  et  heredes  sui  et  assignati  predictum  pratum 
cum  pertinences  predictis  magistro  et  fratribus  et 
eorum  successoribus  contra  omnes  gentes  warantizabunt 
defendent  et  aquietabunt  per  predictum  redditum  toto 
termino  predicto  durante.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
partis  predicte  huic  scripto  in  modum  cyrograffi 
confecto  sigilla  sua  alternatim  apposuerunt.  Hujus 
testibus,”  &c. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  deed  : 

“  This  is  an  agreement  made  between  Master  Ralph 
de  Wateville,  clerk  (in  Holy  Orders)  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  Master  and  brethren  of  the  blessed  Hospital 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Southwark  of  the  other  part.  To  wit 
that  the  same  Ralph  has  released  and  granted  to  the 
said  Master  and  brethren  and  their  successors  the 
whole  of  his  meadow  in  the  parish  of  Cherleton 
(Charlton),  known  as  Holmede,  from  the  feast  of  the 
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nativity  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  the  son  of  King  John 
(1265),  until  the  end  of  the  forty-two  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following  and  fully  completed,  in  consideration 
of  forty  shillings  sterling  which  the  aforesaid  Master 
and  brethren  have  beforehand  given  to  the  said  Ralph 
and  of  rendering  annually  from  henceforward  to  those 
persons  who  sold  the  said  meadow  to  the  aforesaid 
Ralph  and  their  heirs  the  rent  which  the  said  Ralph 
had  agreed  to  pay  to  them  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  deeds  which  they  hold  relating  to  the  feoffment  of 
the  same  meadow.  And  the  said  Ralph  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  will  warrant,  defend  and  guarantee  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  meadow,  with  its  appur¬ 
tenances,  to  the  aforesaid  Master  and  brethren  against 
all  persons  for  the  period  of  the  aforesaid  grant  and 
the  duration  of  the  complete  term.  In  witness  whereof 
the  parties  aforesaid  have  severally  appended  their 
seals  to  this  writing  completed  in  the  cheirographic 
manner.  Witnesses,”  etc. 

Mr.  R.  J.  C.  Maunsell,  barrister-at-law,  the  St. 
Thomas’s  Librarian,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  help 
in  explaining  this  document,  points  out  that  it  appears 
to  be  :  (1)  The  conveyance  of  the  interest  in  a  lease 
held  by  Ralph  de  Watville  as  grantee  or  feoffee  of 
some  superior  landlord  ;  or  else  (2)  a  sublease  for  a 
period  of  forty-two  years  of  his  own  interest,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  fine  of  40s.,  the  interest  in  the  land  to 
revert  to  Ralph  and  his  heirs  after  the  expiration  of 
forty-two  years.  The  Master  and  brethren,  either  as 
subtenants  of  Ralph,  or  as  purchasers  of  his  interest  in 
the  lease,  were  of  course  to  continue  to  pay  the  rent 
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reserved  by  the  lease,  hitherto  paid  by  Ralph,  to  the 
superior  landlord  or  grantor,  whoever  he  may  have 
been. 

Mr.  Maunsell  further  says  :  “  Our  legal  jargon  does 
not  seem  to  have  changed  much  in  the  course  of  six 
hundred  years.  Here  is  a  document  of  1265,  and  the 
terms  used  are  nearly  the  same  as  I  should  use  if  I 
were  drafting  a  similar  conveyance  to-day.” 

The  Rector  of  Charlton  tells  me  that  he  knows  of 
no  land  called  Holemede  in  Charlton  to-day,  but  that 
in  Henry  Ill’s  reign  the  Manor  of  Charlton  belonged 
to  the  Prior  of  Bermondsey.  That  the  monks  of 
Bermondsey  were  the  original  granters  of  the  land  to 
Ralph  de  Watville  is  made  more  likely  by  the  fact  that 
Document  168  of  the  Chartulary  mentions  ten  acres 
three  perches  at  Charlton,  for  which  St.  Thomas’s  had 
to  pay  a  ground  rent  to  Bermondsey.  Document  169 
is  a  statement,  drawn  up  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of 
all  the  property  received  by  St.  Thomas’s,  of  which 
Bermondsey  Priory  was  the  chief  landlord. 

This  deed  of  gift  of  de  Watville  has  been  recorded 
rather  sooner  than  its  date  warrants  in  order  that  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  earlier  document  of  Alicia 
de  Bregerake. 

In  1228  there  is  an  assignment  to  Merton  Priory  of 
rent  due  to  the  hospital  ( Charters  and  Rolls  in  the 
British  Museum,  Add.  23012),  and  later,  in  1359,  an 
acquittance  from  the  same  place  for  rent  (Add.  22869). 

In  later  years  this  priory  rented  Surrey  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  hospital  in  Beddington,  Walton  and  Bandon 
(1 Chartulary ,  Doc.  962),  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  fact  that  Becket  was  educated  at  Merton  Priory 
drew  the  two  institutions  together. 
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In  1230  a  grant  of  rent  from  the  Manor  of  Wood- 
mansterne,  Surrey,  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of 
Charters  and  Rolls  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  24061). 

In  1233  the  four  Surrey  Hospitals  of  Reigate, 
Sandon,  Tandridge,  and  St.  Thomas’s  are  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  to  an  impost  made  at  this 
time  of  a  fortieth  on  all  religious  houses.  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  King  (Henry  III)  knew  that  they  were 
so  poor  that  the  brethren  could  not  pay  it  without 
begging  and  this  he  did  not  desire  ( Close  Rolls ,  1233, 
memb.  15  d). 

It  will  be  seen,  on  glancing  through  the  translation 
of  St.  Thomas's  Chartulary ,  that  those  gifts,  which 
have  been  specially  chosen  for  notice  above,  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  number  which  came  in  response  to 
Bishop  Peter’s  appeal. 

In  1238  the  Master  and  brethren  of  the  new  hospital 
granted  to  Lucas,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  one  hall  with 
a  chapel,  stable  and  other  appurtenances,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  hospital,  for  his  life,  for  a  mansion  or 
dwelling.  (See  Chartulary ,  Doc.  8.)  He  promises 
that  he  will  not  claim  any  authority  or  right  of  succes¬ 
sion  on  account  of  this  ;  though  it  seems  that,  apart 
from  this  agreement,  the  archdeacons  exercised,  or  at 
least  claimed,  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  the  hospital ; 
because  in  1417  John  Forest,  then  Archdeacon, 
released  it  altogether  from  his  control.  (See  Chartulary , 
Doc.  13.)  Archdeacon  Lucas  only  resided  for  eleven 
years  with  us  (Doc.  9).  Since  he  signs  himself  Lucas 
de  Rupibus  he  was  probably  a  relation  of  Bishop  Peter. 

Clearly  the  hospital  must  have  had  plenty  of  room 
in  order  to  receive  dwellers  in  this  way,  and  we  find 
that  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  exactly  the  same  practice 
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of  letting  sites  around  the  hospital  and  within  its 
grounds  went  on.  In  this  way  the  hospital  precincts 
gradually  became  parishes  of  their  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  when  St.  Thomas’s 
really  became  a  parish.  Mr.  Travers  Clark  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  until  1378,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II 
(see  p.  126),  but  Document  2  of  the  Chartulary  records 
the  charter  of  the  Prior  of  St.  Mary’s  :  “For  the 
cemetery  and  parochial  right  within  the  enclosure.” 
The  charter  is  undated,  but  was  granted  very  soon  after 
St.  Thomas’s  separated  from  St.  Mary’s  and  thus  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  the  site  and  grounds  of  the 
hospital  became  a  parish  even  before  the  church  was 
built. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  two  lady  landowners 
named  Alice  left  their  property  to  the  hospital  Gilbert 
de  Stansted  and  others  bequeathed  some  eighty  acres 
in  Caterham,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Chartulary  (Docs.  807  to  832). 

Hitherto  much  of  our  landed  property  seems  to 
have  lain  in  Surrey,  round  Croydon,  Sutton,  and  Cater¬ 
ham,  but  now  we  find  Richard,  Earl  of  Clare,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  Hertford,  joining  with  his  son  Gilbert  to  make 
the  handsome  gift  of  lands  worth  £20  a  year  (20 
librates),  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  twelve  times  that 
amount  to-day,  together  with  ozier  beds,  islands  in 
the  Thames  and  water-mills  at  Merlawe  (Marlow)  in 
Buckinghamshire  ( Chartulary ,  Doc.  907).  The  two 
mills  of  Gosenham  were  at  one  time  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  possession  of  William  de  Herleford,  and 
Harleyford  is  still  a  well-known  name  in  Marlow. 

Of  course  the  hospital  let  all  this  property  at  once, 
and  fortunately  one  of  the  documents  ( Chartulary , 
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Doc.  890)  is  a  receipt  from  Fulk  or  Fulcher,  then 
Master,  to  John  de  Merlawe,  clerk,  for  24  marks  and 
rent  from  1258  ;  thus  giving  a  clue  to  the  date  at 
which  the  legacy  was  received. 

Speaking  of  the  de  Clares  brings  us  into  touch  with 
some  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Richard,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Clare,  died  in 
1262,  when  his  son  Gilbert  was  nineteen,  and  probably 
it  was  a  little  before  this  date  that  the  property  was 
handed  over  to  St.  Thomas’s.  It  is  always  interesting 
to  seek  a  motive  for  any  act,  and  in  this  case  he  may 
have  been  led  to  make  this  generous  gift  by  the  memory 
of  days  gone  by  when,  as  a  boy  of  ten,  he  had  been 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Bishop  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  our  benefactor. 

Gilbert,  his  son,  was  nineteen  when  his  father  died, 
and  some  old  strain  of  Norman  blood  seems  to  have 
cropped  up  in  him,  for  he  was  known  as  the  “  Red 
Earl  ”  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  Barons’  Wars,  and  was  always  on  the  winning  side, 
though  I  do  not  think  that  this  in  any  way  reflects 
upon  his  honesty.  He  led  the  centre  of  the  baronial 
army  under  Simon  de  Montfort  at  Lewes  when  Henry 
III  was  defeated  ;  and,  later,  after  he  and  many  other 
barons  had  quarrelled  with  de  Montfort,  he  commanded 
the  Second  Division  of  Edward’s  army  at  Evesham. 

In  Document  126  of  the  Chartulary  (undated)  Alice, 
widow  of  Richard,  son  of  Derota,  leaves  “  a  piece  of 
land  enclosed  by  a  ditch  which  was  made  in  war¬ 
time.”  I  have  specially  quoted  this  gift  from  the  mass 
of  others  in  the  Chartulary  because  of  this  ditch, 
since  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  one  which  Canute 
cut  occurred  to  me  and  may  do  so  to  the  reader.  I 
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think,  however,  that  the  following  quotation  from 
Annales  Monastici  (Vol.  3,  p.  452)  gives  a  much  more 
reasonable  explanation  :  “  Ann.  MCCXIII.  Et  hoc 
anno  inceptum  est  fossatum  Londoniensibus  extra 
muros  Londoniae.”  It  was  in  the  year  1213  that  John 
was  wasting  and  burning  much  of  the  country-side, 
and  doubtless  would  have  attacked  London,  where 
Stephen  Langton  was  organizing  the  barons,  had  he 
dared. 

In  1215  there  was  a  rather  serious  dispute  between 
Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Audomar, 
Bishop  Elect  of  Winchester,  concerning  the  visitation 
of  St.  Thomas’s.  Boniface  claimed  it  on  account  of  the 
authority  which  he  held  that  the  Archdeacon  ot  Surrey 
had  over  the  place.  Very  likely  the  difficulty  arose 
from  Amicius,  our  first  Master,  being  a  pluralist  and 
holding  the  wardenship  of  the  hospital  while  he  was 
still  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  until  1215  ;  but,  in  any 
case,  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  favour 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Undoubtedly  the  Bishop  had  at  this  time  a  right  of 
visitation  and  supervision  over  the  hospital  because  of 
the  indenture  drawn  up  in  1215,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  This  indenture  granted  that  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  old  hospital  might  transfer 
themselves  into  the  new,  which  for  the  future  was  to 
be  free  from  all  subjection  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
and  to  be  the  property  of  the  church  at  Winchester. 

This  document  is  so  little  known  and  settles  so  many 
doubtful  points  that  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  full  trans¬ 
lation  of  it  here  from  another  source  {Patent  Rolls ,  33 
Ed.  I,  pt.  1,  memb.  2)  in  addition  to  its  abridgment 
in  the  Chartulary  (see  p.  33). 
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“  Inspeximus  and  confirmation  of  a  chirograph  dated 
1215,  between  Martin,  sometime  prior  of  St.  Mary 
Suwerch,  and  the  canons  of  that  place,  and  Amicius, 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  keeper  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas,  Suwerch,  and  the  brethren  thereof,  whereby 
the  former  grant  that  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
old  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  Suwerch  may  transfer 
themselves  into  the  new  hospital  of  St.  Thomas, 
Suwerch,  which  is  founded  as  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Winchester,  and  is  free  and  absolved  from 
all  subjection  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  together  with 
all  their  goods,  rent  and  lands,  saving  the  lands  which 
the  prior  and  canons  have  always  retained  to  their  own 
use,  to  wit  the  whole  land  of  Melewell  [sic\  with  the 
place  of  the  old  hospital  and  the  whole  garden  in 
Treueclan  [mV]  which  P.alph  Carbonel  sold  to  the  old 
hospital  quit  of  all  demand  on  the  part  of  the  keeper 
and  brethren  against  the  said  canons.  In  exchange 
for  the  said  land  of  Melewell  the  canons  have  given  the 
brethren  ten  shillings  rent  in  Suwerch  for  the  land 
which  Matilda,  daughter  of  Wivold,1  conferred  upon 
the  church,  in  frank  almoin,  and  have  also  granted  them 
a  plot  of  land  from  which  William  Rufus  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  them  a  rent  of  three  shillings  a  year, 
which  lies  between  the  land  of  London  Bridge  and  the 
land  which  Aired  held  in  Treueclan  at  a  yearly  rent  to 
Richard  Carbonel  of  twelve  pence. 

“  The  canons  have  also  granted  that  the  market  for 
corn  and  other  goods,  which  used  to  be  at  the  doors  of 
the  old  hospital,  be  transferred  to  the  doors  of  the  new 
hospital.  They  also  grant  that,  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  the  old  hospital  be  shut  up 

1  A  scribal  error  for  Ulnold. 
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for  ever  on  condition  that  the  canons  may  build  what¬ 
ever  they  like  upon  the  plot  except  a  hospital  or  house 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  hospital ;  and  they  bind  them¬ 
selves  that  never  hereafter  in  the  public  street  of 

X 

Suwerche  shall  another  hospital  be  rebuilt  by  them 
against  the  new  hospital. 

“  All  writings  obtained  either  from  the  Pope  or  the 
King,  pendente  lite,  against  whichever  side  they  may 
be,  shall  be  surrendered  to  that  party,  so  that  every 
occasion  of  litigation  may  be  taken  away.” 

From  this,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester’s  authority  over  the  hospital ; 
nor  do  I  think  that,  after  verifying  this  official  inspexi- 
mus,  the  common  assertion  that  St.  Thomas’s  began, 
even  in  name,  in  1215  will  be  repeated. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  understand  where  “  the  whole 
land  of  Melewell,”  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  lay. 
Rendle,  in  his  lecture  on  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  from 
its  foundation  to  1553,  says  that  there  was  a  street 
known  as  the  Mele,  Meleward  Street,  or  Millward 
Street,  which  he  thinks  became  Five  Foot  Way  and, 
still  later,  Russell  Street.  I  see  that  in  1338  La  Melle- 
wey  is  mentioned  as  a  highway  in  this  neighbourhood, 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  Thames  ( Close  Rolls ,  2 
Ed.  Ill,  memb.  35,  dors).  Since  it  is  linked  in  the 
Inspeximus  with  “  the  place  of  the  old  hospital  ”  it 
must  have  been  a  site  close  to  the  river  and  west  of 
London  Bridge.  Treueclan  is  doubtless  a  scribal  error 
for  Trivet,  Trinet,  or  Trinity  Lane  which  was  later 
known  as  Thieves’  Lane  and  is  said  to  have  corres¬ 
ponded  nearly  with  the  present  St.  Thomas’s  Street. 
The  market  for  corn  and  other  things,  which  was 
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transferred  to  the  door  of  the  new  hospital,  continued 
as  Southwark  Market  until  1756  and  is  now,  Rendle 
says,  the  Borough  Market. 

When  Edward  I  was  satisfied  by  the  Inspeximus 
already  quoted  as  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made 
in  1215  he  confirmed  it  in  1305,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  reasons  made  such  a  confirmation  needful. 

The  brethren,  in  1276,  having  forgotten,  or  never 
having  heard  of  the  deed  of  1215,  complained  that  a 
certain  Ralph  le  Aumoner,  presumably  the  Bishop’s 
almoner  and  a  member  of  his  council,  together  with 
his  clerk,  chaplain,  and  three  others,  entered  without 
leave  and  consumed  and  wasted  the  victuals  and  other 
goods  of  the  hospital,  asserting  that  the  goods  of  the 
hospital  belonged  to  the  Bishop.  Accordingly,  on 
November  16th,  1276,  John  de  Lovetot  and  Elias  de 
Bekingham  were  appointed  commissioners  to  enquire 
into  the  matter  ( Patent  Rolls ,  4  Ed.  I,  memb.  3,  dors) 
though,  since  we  have  no  record  of  their  report,  it  is 
likely  that  the  whole  matter  was  quashed.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  was  very 
galling  to  the  brethren,  and  this  may  have  been 
because  it  was  exercised  tactlessly  and  without  proper 
understanding  of  their  professional  needs. 

In  1277  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  granted 
the  brethren  the  right  to  elect  their  Master.  This,  the 
Chartulary  (Doc.  939)  says,  is  mentioned  in  the  register 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

In  spite  of  this  grant  the  said  Bishop  John  claimed 
the  right  in  1295  of  presenting  Richard  de  Hulme, 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  brethren,  “  because  there 
was  no  submission  of  the  said  Richard  to  be  elected  ” 
( Chartulary ,  Doc.  938). 
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Whether  there  was  still  friction  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  brethren  and  he  was  taking  advantage  of  some 
technical  lapse  on  their  part  to  intervene  in  the 
appointment,  or  whether  there  was  some  fee  due  to 
him  for  the  presentation  which  he  did  not  wish  to  lose 
I  do  not  know  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  docu¬ 
ment  ends  with  the  sentence  :  “  Saving  the  right  of  the 
brothers  to  elect  in  future.5 5 

In  1279  letters  patent,  dated  Wallingford,  January 
4th,  7  Ed.  I,  allowed  the  brethren  to  acquire  ten 
markates  of  land  and  rent  of  any  other  fee  save  that 
held  of  the  King  de  capite.  This  charter  was  granted 
in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  well-known 
Statute  of  Mortmain  was  passed,  a  statute  forbidding 
the  alienation  of  land  into  the  “  dead  hand  55  of  a 
corporation.  It  was  passed  owing  to  the  fear  that  the 
whole  of  the  land  in  England  might  ultimately  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  the  fact  that  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  St.  Thomas’s  suggests 
that  at  this  time  its  needs  were  great  and  its  work 
good  [Chartulary ,  Doc.  453). 

Some  of  the  land  which  the  hospital  owns  to-day 
in  the  City  came  to  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
a  close  study  of  the  Chartulary  by  an  expert  on  Old 
London  would  probably  disclose  a  good  deal  of  new 
topographical  information.  In  some  cases  the  land 
did  not  become  our  own,  but  we  were  left  the  lease, 
with  or  without  a  quitrent.  The  accompanying  list 
shows  most  of  the  places  or  parishes  in  the  City  in 
which  the  hospital  owned  property  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  deeds  in  the 
Chartulary . 

Near  Billingsgate  and  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  east 
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(including  a  quay),  Document  349  onward. — Mark 
Lane,  Document  369  onward. — St.  Botolph  without 
Bishopsgate,  Documents  364,  382. — St.  Nicholas 
Shambles  (near  Newgate  Street),  Document  409. — St. 
Sepulchre’s  (without  Newgate),  Document  41 1. — 
Queenhithe,  Documents  431  to  434. — Candlewick 
Street  (Canon  Street),  Documents  436  to  440. — St. 
Leonard’s,  Eastchepe,  Document  442. — St.  Martin 
Bermanechurch  (house  and  quay),  Documents  449, 
450. — All  Hallow’s,  Barking  (near  the  Tower),  Docu¬ 
ment  351. — All  Hallows,  Staining  (of  which  only  the 
tower  remains),  Document  364. — St.  Clave  (Hart 
Street),  Documents,  369,  373. — St.  Katherine  Cole¬ 
man  (Fenchurch  Street),  Document  379. — St.  Michael 
(Wood  Street — a  church  now  pulled  down),  Documents 
393,  394. — St.  Faith  (by  Old  St.  Paul’s),  Document 
398. — St.  Michael  le  Querne  (which  stood  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row  until  the  Fire  of  London),  Document  401. 

In  1293  the  Prior  of  Rochester,  collector  of  the  tithe 
granted  to  Edward  I  in  subsidy  of  the  Holy  Land, 
grants  the  hospital  immunity  from  payment  of  the 
said  tithe  ( Chartulary ,  Doc.  16). 

In  the  Victoria  History  of  Surrey  (Vol.  2,  p.  1 21)  is  a 
statement  that  in  1299  Isaac  of  Southwark,  the  Jew 
who  so  often  appears  in  our  Chartulary ,  conveyed  a 
messuage,  which  once  belonged  to  Cecilia  de  Benville, 
to  the  hospital.  This,  if  its  date  were  correct,  would  be 
very  interesting,  because  Edward  I  had  expelled  all 
the  Jews  from  England  nine  years  before,  and  it  would 
show  that  Isaac  at  least  had  managed  to  remain.  The 
author  of  the  article  gives,  as  his  reference,  folio  106 
of  our  Chartulary  (Stow  MSS.  942),  but  this  folio 
does  not  deal  with  Isaac  at  all.  The  correct  reference 
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to  the  grant  is  f.  92b  (Doc.  286),  and,  since  it  is 
undated,  it  is  at  first  hard  to  see  how  the  date  of  1299 
was  reached.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  preceding 
folio  (No.  285)  is  dated  27  Ed.  I,  which  is  1299,  and 
it  seems  possible  that  this  date  has  been  thought  to 
apply  to  the  succeeding  folio  instead  of  to  the  one  after 
which  it  is  placed. 

Isaac  the  Jew  is  constantly  mentioned  as  dealing  in 
land  in  Southwark,  and  his  son,  Isaac  Junior,  was 
beginning  to  do  the  same  when  the  blow  fell  and  the 
Jews  were  expelled  in  1290.  Since  I  have  not  found 
any  reference  to  them  after  this  date  I  fear  that  Isaac 
and  his  son  were  among  those  deported. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  HOSPITAL  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

THE  indulgence  promised  by  Bishop  Peter  in 
1215  seems  to  have  been  effective  for  at  least 
a  hundred  years,  for  the  fourteenth  century 
opens  with  a  continued  flow  of  gifts  to  the  hospital. 
On  April  15th,  1305,  we  find  Robert  de  la  Wyke  giving 
eight  acres  of  land  in  Charlton  by  Greenwich  ;  while 
Ranulph,  Vicar  of  Greenwich,  gives  four  acres  in 
Cumbes  and  Greenewych.  These  east  and  west 
Combes  were  two  ridges  separating  shallow  ravines 
which  ran,  and  still,  though  built  over,  run  down  from 
the  high  plateau  of  Blackheath  to  the  east  Greenwich 
marshes. 

In  1307  William  de  Hamelden,  Rector  of  Stanford, 
Berks,  gave  the  hospital  a  messuage  in  Southwark  and 
a  field  in  Camberwell  known  as  the  Jew’s  mead  because 
it  had  once  belonged  to  Isaac  the  Jew.  The  rent  of 
this  field  was  to  provide  vestments  for  the  brethren 
of  St.  Thomas’s  when  celebrating,  and  the  donor 
desired  that  the  land  might  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  meade  of  la  sartorie.  The  names  of  the  four 
brethren  who  shared  this  gift  with  Richard  de  Hulme, 
the  Master,  are  William  de  London,  Stephen  de 
Stratton,  Walter  de  Merlawe,  and  William  de  Stanton 
( Chartulary ,  Docs.  207,  208,  209). 

On  June  5th,  1307,  a  deed  is  enrolled  in  the  Close 
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Rolls  (35  Ed.  I,  mernb.  yd)>  just  a  month  before 
Edward’s  death,  by  which  Alice  de  Bello  Campo 
(?  Fairfield)  agrees  to  pay  William  de  Sancto  Michaele 
ten  marks  a  year,  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  at  midsummer  of  each  year,  as  rent  for  some 
land  in  “  Estwycham,  Plumstede,  Bixle,  and  Wolewych.” 
All  these  places  in  West  Kent  are  easily  recognizable, 
and  the  settlement  in  a  church  or  religious  house  was 
a  common  practice  which  added  a  spiritual  sanction 
to  the  legal. 

On  June  5th,  1309,  Walter  de  Dynesle,  clerk,  gave 
us  still  more  rents  in  Beddington  and  Bandon,  valued 
at  28s.  2^d.  ( Patent  Rolls ,  2  Ed.  II,  memb.  4,  pt.  2). 

On  July  2nd  of  the  next  year  Simon  de  Stowe  gave 
a  messuage  of  two  tofts,  sixteen  acres  of  land,  two  acres 
of  meadow,  and  a  moiety  of  one  acre  of  pasturage 
in  Beddington,  Bandon,  Mitcham,  Southwark,  and 
Neuton  {Patent  Rolls)  4  Ed.  II,  memb.  22,  pt.  2  ;  also 
Chartulary ,  Doc.  458).  In  this  connection  a  toft  seems 
to  have  meant  a  dwelling  with  offices  and  a  right  to 
common  pasture. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  loyally  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  round  Beddington  supported  the  hos¬ 
pital  ;  and  it  shows,  I  think,  that  we  must  have  had 
some  clerical  influence  working  for  us  there,  which  I 
can  only  ascribe  to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey.  The 
same  local  generosity  continues  on  March  12th,  13 11, 
when  Walter  de  Huntingfield  leaves  a  messuage,  a 
mill,  four  tofts,  sixty-three  acres  of  pasture,  and  six 
shillings  of  rent  in  Beddington  and  Woodcote. 

From  the  special  mention  of  pasture  and  meadow 
in  these  documents  it  seems  that  when  “  land  ”  appears 
alone  plough  land  is  meant. 
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In  1310  William  de  Hamelden  is  again  referred  to 
as  giving  a  meadow  in  Camberwell  to  the  hospital : 
“  For  the  good  of  the  souls  of  himself  and  his  master, 
Gilbert  de  Clare  and  his  wife,  Lady  Joan.”  Gilbert 
was  the  “  Red  Earl  ”  already  mentioned  on  p.  53,  and 
it  looks  as  though  de  Hamelden  was  at  one  time  his 
chaplain.  De  Hamelden  now  is  referred  to  as  chaplain 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which,  together  with  the 
difference  in  date,  makes  me  think  that  this  meadow 
was  not  the  Jew’s  Meade  but  a  second  gift  of  land  in 
“  Camerwell  ”  to  the  hospital  ( Chartulary ,  Doc.  668). 

On  May  6th,  1315,  Gilbert,  the  son  of  the  “  Red 
Earl  ”  of  Clare,  left,  at  his  death,  the  advowson  of  the 
Church  of  Bletchingley  in  Surrey  to  the  hospital  in 
exchange  for  all  his  lands  in  Beddington,  Bandon, 
Woodcot,  Mitcham,  and  Croydon,  as  well  as  for  the 
mills  at  Marlow. 

This  transaction  is  recorded  in  the  Patent  Rolls , 
where  the  licence  to  appropriate  the  church  is  noted 
( Patent  Rollsy  8  Ed.  II,  memb.  13,  pt.  2).  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  how  far  we  should  have  gained  by  the 
exchange  if  it  ever  took  place  ;  but  the  advantage  of 
receiving  tithes  from  one  place  instead  of  having  to 
collect  rents  from  a  number  of  scattered  properties 
might  have  been  considerable.  As  it  happened  1315 
was  a  year  of  great  famine,  followed  by  the  usual 
pestilence,  and  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  neither  tithes 
nor  rent  were  plentiful.  There  are  two  reasons,  how¬ 
ever,  for  making  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  arrange¬ 
ment  did  not  fall  through  at  the  last  moment.  One  is 
that  Uvedale  Lambert  in  his  History  of  Bletchingley 
says  nothing  about  it,  and  the  list  of  rectors  of  the 
parish  which  he  gives  shows  that  in  1320  Henry  de 
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Carente  was  appointed  rector  by  Matilda,  the  widow 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Clare  ;  while  in  1322  John  le  Smale 
was  appointed  by  the  King.  If  the  advowson  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  hospital  these  two  appointments 
would  certainly  have  been  made  by  it. 

The  second  reason  which  makes  it  likely  that  either 
the  hospital  or  the  Earl’s  executors  withdrew  from  the 
agreement  at  the  last  moment  is  that,  as  will  appear 
later,  we  still  possessed  ample  property  in  Beddington, 
Mitcham,  and  Croydon  in  1379.  (See  p.  83.) 

In  June  1321  Stephen  de  Bykleswade,  the  Master, 
and  the  brethren  and  sisters,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  benefits  received  from  Henry  de  Bluntesdon, 
almoner  to  the  late  King  (presumably  Edward  I,  who 
died  in  1307),  ordered  a  daily  Mass  at  the  lady  altar 
for  the  said  King  and  for  Henry,  his  almoner  ( Winton . 
Episc.  Reg.,  Reynolds,  fol.  352,  memb.  6b,  1).  Evi¬ 
dently  the  hospital  had  been  on  better  terms  lately 
with  the  King’s  almoner  than  it  had  been  with  the 
Bishop’s  almoner  in  1276.  (See  also  Chartulary , 
Doc.  195.) 

In  1323  we  are  told  that  Asserio,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  gravely  admonished  the  Master,  apparently 
Stephen  de  Bykleswade,  as  to  the  irregular  lives  led 
by  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Whether  this  irregularity 
was  only  a  relaxation  of  religious  discipline,  or  some¬ 
thing  which  we  should  now  think  more  serious,  we 
are  not  told,  though  the  instruction  of  the  Bishop  that 
all  should  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  that 
the  Master  should  eat  with  the  brethren  and  sisters 
suggests  that  both  may  have  been  the  case.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  were  told  to  follow  the 
Augustinian  rule,  because  it  is  now  quite  clear  that 
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the  three  professed  sisters  were  Augustinian  nuns  and 
that  the  hospital,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view, 
was  a  mixed  convent,  like  the  great  Austin  House 
at  Sion  near  Isleworth  ( Chartulary ,  Doc.  940,  and 
Winton.  Episc.  Reg.,  f.  20b). 

Stephen  de  Bykleswade,  the  Master  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking,  seems  to  have  been  an  undesirable 
character  with  a  good  deal  of  ecclesiastical  influence, 
since  he  was  suspended  and  reinstated  several  times 
after  Bishop  Asserio’s  admonition. 

In  1323  a  certain  John  Fort,  late  parson  of  Holy 
Trinity,  was  wanted  for  causing  the  death  of  Simon 
the  baker,  but  it  was  proved  that  Fort  had  died  in  the 
house  of  Alice  atte  Cokke  by  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
SouthwaPrk  ( Close  Rolls ,  16  Ed.  II,  15).  It  seems  from 
this  that  some  tavern,  or  perhaps  shop,  called  “  the 
Cock,”  stood  close  to  the  hospital  in  Edward  II’s  time. 

In  1326  we  received,  through  the  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  lands  in  Wimbledon  lately  belonging  to  Adam  le 
Chaundeler  (Patent  Rolls ,  3  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  memb.  32). 
There  must  be  some  error  in  this  entry  since  Edward  III 
came  to  the  throne  in  1327,  and  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  would  have  been  1330  instead  of  1326. 

On  December  1st,  1341,  an  order  was  given  to 
W'm.  Pycott  of  Pateswyk,  escheator  in  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Middlesex,  “  to  amove  the 
king’s  hand  from  two  acres  of  land  of  Walter,  Master 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  in  Bedyngton, 
and  not  to  intermeddle  further  there  with  restoring  the 
issues  thereof  to  the  Master,  retaining  in  the  king’s 
hand  a  toft  there,  as  the  king  ordered  the  escheator  to 
certify  him  upon  the  taking  of  the  said  two  acres  into 
the  king’s  hand,  and  the  escheator  returned  that  he 
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had  not  so  taken  them  but  that  John  de  Bereford, 
sometime  escheator  in  those  counties,  had  delivered  to 
him  by  indenture  a  toft  and  two  acres  there,  taken  into 
the  king’s  hand  by  reason  of  the  trespass  committed 
by  Ralph  le  Bolete  in  acquiring  them  of  the  Master, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  Master’s  suit,  showing  that 
Richard  de  Holm,  the  late  Master,  gave  Ralph  the  said 
two  acres  to  hold  for  his  good  service,  and  Ralph  died 
two  years  ago  and  more,  when  the  land  should  have 
reverted  to  the  Master,  and  the  land  is  worth  i2d. 
yearly,  and  the  two  acres  contained  in  the  certificate 
are  the  same  as  those  given  to  Ralph  and  that  they  are 
held  of  others  than  the  king  by  certain  services,  and 
that  the  toft  never  belonged  to  the  Master  of  the 
hospital  but  that  Ralph  acquired  it  of  John  Roges,  who 
held  it  in  chief  for  Ralph’s  life,  and  it  is  worth  i2d. 
yearly.”  ( Close  Rolls ,  15  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  3,  memb.  8.) 

This  document,  which  is  only  fully  intelligible  to  a 
lawyer,  shows  that  Walter  de  Merlawe  was  Master  in 
1341,  which  is  earlier  than  hitherto  has  been  thought ; 
it  shows,  too,  that  still  we  held  land  in  Beddington, 
and  also  that  at  this  time  a  serjeant  was  one  of  the 
hospital  functionaries. 

On  October  20th,  1348,  is  an  entry  which  records 
that  protection  is  given  for  two  years  to  the  hospital 
seeking  alms  {Patent  Rolls ,  22  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  3,  memb.  30). 
Probably  this  licence  to  beg  was  connected  with  the 
coming  of  that  frightful  epidemic — the  Black  Death — 
which  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  to  have  reached  London  about  the  beginning  of 
November  1348,  and  lasted  until  Whitsuntide  of  the 
following  year  :  it  was  the  same  bubonic  plague  which 
was  constantly  appearing,  though,  for  some  reason, 
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the  visitations  of  1348  and  1665  were  more  virulent 
than  usual.  In  some  cases  apparently  the  pneumonic 
form  was  present,  and  these  seem  often  to  have  ended 
in  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty 
thousand  people,  nearly  half  its  population,  died  in 
London  alone,  and  the  pressure  on  the  hospital  must 
have  been  very  great. 

Walter  de  Merlawe  or  Marlowe,  the  Master,  had  to 
be  granted  a  special  dispensation  for  illegitimacy  at 
the  hands  of  Pope  Clement  VI  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  in  his  post,  since  there  was  left  none  other 
fit  to  rule  ( Cal .  Pap.  Pet .,  I,  165).  In  the  Calendar  of 
Papal  Registers  (Vol.  3,  p.  330)  this  entry  is  amplified, 
and  it  seems  that  Marlowe’s  illegitimacy  had  only 
lately  been  discovered,  but  that,  at  the  request  of 
William,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Pope  granted  a 
dispensation.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  Marlowe  was  made  Master  in  1341  and  that  the 
dispensation  allowed  him  to  continue  his  office  in 
1348.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  dispensation 
was  granted  at  Avignon. 

Although  the  hospital  suffered  from  the  Black 
Death  by  the  loss  of  many  of  its  staff  it  seems  to  have 
benefited  in  endowments  to  a  certain  extent.  Docu¬ 
ments  673  to  784  of  the  Chartulary  are  concerned  with 
the  records  of  land  in  West  Greenwich,  which  included 
what  is  now  known  as  Deptford,  tracing  the  ownership 
of  scattered  acres  and  half-acres  from  the  late  thirteenth 
century  to  1349.  A  great  many  of  these  plots  of  land 
were  bought  up  by  Robert  Ilger  or  Illinger,  a  skinner 
or  pelterer  of  London,  and  doubtless  it  is  his  ownership 
which  earned  the  land  the  title  of  Skinner’s  Place. 

Since  most  of  the  land  was  situated  in  or  near  the 
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“  Cherchemerssh,”  the “  Cherchwey,”  or  the  “  Cherch- 
feld  ”  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  some  of  it  was 
bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Thames,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the  old 
dockyard  of  Deptford,  where  Elizabeth  dined  with 
Francis  Drake  on  board  the  Golde7t  Hind ,  and  Peter 
the  Great  worked,  once  belonged  to  Ilger,  and  later 
to  us.  It  is  suggested  in  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent , 
Vol.  I,  page  7,  that  Skinners  Place  later  became  Sayes 
Court,  the  home  of  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  confirmation  of  it  in  the  Cliartulary  because 
Documents  657  and  658,  both  undated  and  therefore 
probably  thirteenth  century,  say  that  the  pieces  of 
land  with  which  they  deal  are  bounded  by  the  land  of 
Sir  William  Say,  and  in  none  of  the  deeds  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  manor  house  being  included. 

Later,  no  doubt,  Evelyn,  in  enlarging  his  estate, 
bought  up  some  of  the  property  which  was  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  before  its  surrender  to  Henry  VIII,  and  thus 
we  may  claim  an  indirect  association  with  the  diarist. 

It  is  true  that  Document  728,  which  is  an  inventory 
of  the  rents  receivable  from  “  the  housing  and  londs 
called  Skynnerrs,”  mentions  a  “  hede  house  ”  with  a 
barn  and  great  wharf  in  “  Depford  Strond,”  but  I 
hardly  think  that  this  agrees  with  the  description  or 
position  of  Sayes  Court. 

By  1338  Ilger  had  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
land  in  Westgrenewich,  Rotherheth,  Depford,  and 
Peckham,  which  in  1343  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ralph  Nunthey,  who  added  to  it  (Docs.  749  to  757). 

In  1349  (Doc.  719)  we  find  Nonthey  appointing  an 
attorney  to  deliver  all  his  land  in  Westgrenewich  to 
William,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  John  de  Wolnell,  John 
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Reautref,  and  Hugh  Espelot,  who,  clearly  by  his 
direction,  grant  the  same  to  the  “  Llospital  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  glorious  martyr,  and  the  master,  brethren, 
and  sisters  of  the  same  and  the  poor  sick  there  ” 
(Docs.  759  to  762). 

Since  1349  was  the  second  year  of  the  Black  Death 
it  is,  I  think,  a  reasonable  suggestion  that  Nonthey 
had  vowed  that  he  would  make  this  gift  to  the  hospital 
if  he  were  spared. 

Before  the  land  could  be  received  the  Sheriff  of 
Kent  had  to  enquire  whether  its  transfer  would  be  to 
the  damage  or  prejudice  of  the  King  (Doc.  763),  and 
when  this  was  settled  a  writ  by  letters  patent  was 
issued  authorizing  the  Bishop  and  others  to  assign 
forty  acres  in  Westgrenewich,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
13s.  qd.,  to  the  said  hospital,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain 
notwithstanding.  But  the  writ  did  more  than  this,  for 
it  said  that  the  13s.  qd.  was  to  be  received  in  “  satis¬ 
faction  of  two  of  the  ten  marks  yearly  which  the  hos¬ 
pital  has  the  king’s  licence  to  acquire  ”  ( Patent  Rolls , 
23  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  2,  memb.  19).  (See  p.  58.)  Since  the 
value  of  the  mark  was  13s.  qd.  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  £ 6  13s.  qd.,  which  probably  would  have  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  about  £80  of  our  money  to-day. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  this  13s.  qd.  should 
be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  two  of  the  ten  marks  which 
the  hospital  was  allowed  yearly  to  acquire,  seeing  that 
13s.  qd.  is  the  equivalent  of  only  one  mark. 

Possibly  this  rationing  of  religious  houses  explains 
the  entry  of  October  20th,  1348,  quoted  above,  for  it 
may  be  that  the  special  need  of  the  hospital  made  it 
necessary  to  grant  the  right  of  indiscriminate  begging 
for  the  limited  period  of  two  years. 
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On  May  14th,  1350,  a  licence  is  recorded  for  the 
hospital  to  acquire  four  messuages  and  sixteen  acres 
in  Southwark  and  Neuenton  (Newington)  as  well  as 
the  reversion  of  a  messuage  in  Southwark,  held  for  life 
by  Joan  de  Langford.  The  yearly  value  of  all  this 
property  was  twenty-two  shillings  {Patent  Rolls ,  23 
Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  memb.  8).  The  whole  history  of  this 
gift,  recorded  so  briefly  in  the  Patent  Rolls ,  may  be 
traced  by  anyone  having  the  necessary  time  and  patience 
in  the  Chartulary  ;  and  in  what  follows  I  have  tried 
to  unravel,  from  twenty  or  thirty  scattered  deeds  in 
that  collection,  the  events  which  led  to  this  enrichment 
of  St.  Thomas’s.  I  do  not  suppose  that  these  events 
are  more  important  or  interesting  than  the  details  of 
any  of  the  other  properties  which  came  to  us  ;  but 
they  are  available,  and  illustrate  the  business  methods 
of  the  early  fourteenth  century  ;  also  they  are  not 
without  a  few  little  human  touches  which  are  rather 
appealing  and,  above  all,  they  give  certain  hints  as  to 
the  hospital  site  and  surroundings,  and  these  are  so 
rare  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  thirteenth  and  earlier  years 
of  the  fourteenth  centuries  Richard  de  Longford, 
known  as  the  Clerk,  of  Southwark,  had  bought  several 
plots  of  land  bordering  on  both  sides  of  the  King’s 
Way  ;  indeed  most  of  the  frontage  lying  to  the  south 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  burial-ground,  which  stood 
close  to  where  St.  Thomas’s  Church  is  now,  came  into 
his  possession,  and  he  even  acquired  a  narrow  strip 
of  that.  Owning  land  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
ambition  of  these  middle-class  craftsmen  and  clerks 
at  this  time  and  to  have  given  them  a  better  social 
standing  than  anything  else. 
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In  13 1 1  Richard  de  Parys  and  his  wife  Maud  come 
into  the  tale.  He  was  a  citizen  and  mercer  of  London 
and  already  owned  a  tenement  on  the  west  side  of  the 
King’s  Way,  the  size  of  which  he  now  increased  by 
buying  the  lease  of  an  adjoining  piece  of  frontage  to 
the  north  of  it  from  Robert  Denmars,  a  rope-maker 
(Doc.  50).  This  made  him  a  neighbour  of  de  Longford 
the  clerk,  and  the  two  families  seem  to  have  been  on 
very  friendly  terms. 

Richard  de  Longford’s  wife,  Joan,  made  her  will  in 
the  year  of  which  we  are  speaking  (13 11).  It  named 
two  executors,  her  husband  and  Thomas  Aude  (Doc. 
86).  In  it  she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Margaret  at  Hill,  and  left  a  diamond,  clothes,  and 
furniture  to  her  daughter  (Joan  ?),  furniture  to  her 
son  Richard,  and  jewels,  clothes,  and  plate  to  her 
daughter  Agatha.  She  also  left  six  silver  spoons  to 
Robert  le  Spicer. 

And  so  Agatha  was  to  become  an  heiress,  and 
Richard  de  Parys  thought  what  a  good  match  she  would 
make  for  his  son  Simon. 

About  this  time  his  eagerness  for  more  and  more 
land  seems  to  have  brought  Richard,  Agatha’s  father, 
into  financial  difficulties  ;  and  Richard  de  Parys  lent 
him  £200,  taking  his  bond  for  its  repayment  in  1317 
(Doc.  72,  undated). 

The  next  document  (No.  73,  undated)  is  an  indenture 
of  agreement  of  marriage  between  Simon,  son  and  heir 
of  Richard  de  Parys,  and  Agatha,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Richard  le  Clerk,  and  “  if  the  said  Richard  the 
clerk  makes  a  grant  of  lands,  etc.,  in  Southwark  to 
the  use  of  his  said  daughter  the  said  bond  is  to  be 
void.” 
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De  Parys  evidently  is  determined  that  there  shall 
be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  matter,  so  he  has  a 
copy  of  the  agreement  engrossed  in  French  in  addition 
to  the  usual  one  in  contracted  Latin. 

By  1315  Simon  and  Agatha  are  married  and  the  two 
fathers  engage  in  some  particularly  intricate  financial 
operations.  I  think  that  the  explanation  of  them  is 
that  Simon’s  father  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching 
and  that  he  must  set  his  house  in  order  and  get  back 
what  he  could  of  the  two  hundred  pounds  which  he 
had  given  to  Richard  the  clerk.  So  he  begins  by  selling 
to  the  latter  all  the  goods  and  chattels  in  his  tenements 
in  Southwark  for  a  price  agreed  upon  (Doc.  75).  He 
also  (Doc.  76)  grants  him  the  tenement  in  which  he  is 
living  ;  while  de  Longford,  on  his  side,  grants  de 
Parys  three  messuages  in  the  vill  of  Southwark  and 
re-enfeofs  him  of  the  tenement  just  received,  for  his 
life,  on  payment  of  one  hundred  shillings  a  year,  with 
remainder  to  Simon  and  Agatha.  By  this  arrangement 
de  Parys  ensures  having  a  house  for  so  long  as  he  may 
live  to  need  it. 

In  1318  Richard  de  Parys  is  dead  and  his  widow, 
Maud,  is  left  with  the  tenement  on  the  west  side  of 
the  King’s  Way,  in  which  they  had  lived  together  for 
so  long  ;  but  now  she  finds  herself  saddled  with  the 
rent  of  100s.  a  year,  which  henceforth  has  to  be  paid 
to  Simon  and  Agatha  (Doc.  76).  Apparently  she  is 
left  too  badly  off  to  be  able  to  pay  this,  so  she  lets  the 
tenement  to  Simon  for  eight  marks  of  silver  a  year, 
equal  to  106s*  8d.  (Doc.  42),  and  thus  is  6s.  8d.  a  year 
to  the  good.  It  seems,  however,  that  her  means  are 
so  straitened  that  still  she  is  unable  to  find  100s.  a  year, 
and  Simon,  like  a  good  son,  acquits  his  mother  of 
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all  arrears  which  she  should  have  made  since  1318 
(Doc.  45,  undated). 

In  1320  Simon  and  his  father-in-law,  Richard  the 
clerk,  make  an  arrangement  with  Wm.  Massingham,  a 
mercer  of  London,  that  Simon  shall  live  with  him  for 
one  year  and  be  provided  with  board,  lodging,  and 
clothing  for  fifty  marks  (£23  6s.  8d.).  This,  at  the 
present  value  of  money,  would  mean  that  he  was 
paying  about  a  pound  a  day  for  his  keep  and  clothing. 
Possibly  the  explanation  of  this  document  (No.  79)  is 
that  Simon  had  been  giving  some  trouble,  and  his 
father-in-law  is  anxious  that  he  should  get  away  from 
his  present  surroundings  for  a  time. 

Now  follows  a  rather  difficult  document  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  No.  84  in  the  Chartulary ,  and  is  dated 
19  Edward,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  which  Edward 
is  meant.  I  think  that  it  must  have  been  Edward  II, 
because  19  Edward  I  would  have  been  1291,  and 
certainly  Simon  and  Agatha  were  not  married  then,  if 
they  were  born.  19  Edward  II  makes  it  1326,  which 
is  quite  a  likely  date,  except  that  there  is  another 
difficulty.  In  the  document  (No.  84)  a  jury  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  enquire  whether  Simon  and  Agatha,  Richard 
the  clerk  and  Joan  his  wife,  and  Joan,  daughter  of  the 
said  Richard,  and  William  de  Norwich  unjustly 
disseized  William  le  Gras,  spicer,  and  Maud  his  wife 
as  they  complain. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  will  of  Le  Clerk’s  wife  Joan 
is  recorded  in  13 11  (Doc.  86),  which  is  fifteen  years 
before  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  since 
she  is  referred  to  as  his  wife  in  other  documents 
(' Chartulary ,  Docs.  272,  276,  and  267)  as  late  as  1321 
we  can  only  infer  that  her  will  was  made  public  many 
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years  before  her  death.  How  Le  Gras  the  spicer  comes 
into  the  tale  I  do  not  know  unless  his  wife,  Maud,  were 
Simon’s  mother  who  had  married  again.  Unfortunately 
I  can  find  no  record  of  how  the  matter  ended. 

Evidently  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  clerk, 
was  the  lady  who  inherited  the  diamond  from  her 
mother  in  Document  86  ;  and,  since  she  was  mentioned 
first,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
Richard  and  Joan’s  eldest  child.  She  married  Adam, 
the  King’s  chandler,  candler,  or  challoner,  and  her 
father  gave  to  her  and  her  husband  a  tenement  on 
the  west  side  of  the  King’s  Way  (Doc.  71),  in  1313, 
probably  as  a  wedding  gift. 

In  1329  Joan  seems  to  have  made  an  exchange  of 
properties  with  her  brother-in-law  Simon,  and  sister 
Agatha,  for  she  grants  to  them  (Doc.  77),  a  newly 
built  tenement  with  curtilage,  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  King’s  Way,  and  south  of  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  having  the  common  ditch  of 
Southwark  Vill  on  its  east  side.  This  description,  I 
think,  enables  us  to  locate  it  almost  exactly,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  churchyard  lay  on  the  west  side 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  between  it  and  the  High 
Street  or  King’s  Way.  The  “  common  ditch  ”  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  topographical  knowledge 
and,  no  doubt,  was  the  main  water-way  into  which  the 
numerous  dykes  of  marshy  Southwark  opened.  It 
ran  parallel  to  the  King’s  Way,  to  the  Thames,  and 
was  crossed  by  Battle  Bridge  before  discharging  by 
sluice  gates  into  the  river  at  low  tide.  It  was  over  this 
ditch  or  canal,  no  doubt,  that  the  bridge  lay  which  led 
to  the  bridge  gate  or  back  entrance  into  the  hospital, 
mentioned  on  page  126. 
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This,  then,  was  the  property  which  Joan  gave  to 
Simon  and  Agatha,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
least  in  the  same  year  (Doc.  81)  granted  her  all  that 
tenement  inhabited  by  Richard  de  Langford  which 
after  his  death  came  to  them,  lying  between  the  tene¬ 
ment  of  Ralph  the  Brewer,  N.,  and  that  of  the  said 
Joan,  S.,  and  extending  from  the  High  Street  of  South¬ 
wark  (King’s  Way),  W.,  to  the  common  ditch  of  that 
vill,  opposite  the  garden  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  E., 
to  hold  of  the  said  Joan  by  the  usual  services. 

From  this  we  may  gather  two  items  of  family  news  ; 
firstly  that  Joan  was  now  a  widow,  because  she  is 
described  as  formerly  the  wife  of  Adam  the  King’s 
chandler,  and  secondly  that  her  father,  the  land  col¬ 
lecting  clerk,  was  dead  ;  and  also,  as  a  point  of  topo¬ 
graphical  interest,  that  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  garden 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ditch. 

On  reading  Document  57  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chief  lords,  i.e.  the  freeholders  of  most  of  the  property 
on  the  east  side  of  the  King’s  Way,  and  south  of  the 
cemetery,  were  the  Master  and  fraternity  of  St. 
Thomas’s  ;  thus  when  it  finally  came  back  to  them  it 
was  the  buildings  which  enriched  the  hospital,  not  the 
land. 

In  Document  78  (undated)  Joan  grants  the  whole  of 
her  lands  and  tenements  in  Southwark,  Wandlesworth, 
and  Westminster  to  Richard  de  Dunton  for  100s.  a 
year.  This  evidently  occurred  during  her  widowhood, 
but  in  1350  we  still  find  her  holding  two  shops  in 
Southwark  for  life  (Doc.  89).  This  document  (No.  89) 
shows  that  in  1350  Agatha,  who  is  now  a  widow  too, 
grants  all  her  lands,  rents,  and  tenements  in  Southwark 
and  Newington  to  Henry  de  Lynhales,  Hugh  Espelot, 
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and  Athelmere  le  Blake  de  la  Penne  (Penn  in  Bucks). 
All  these  lands  except  the  two  shops,  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  held  by  Joan,  the  candler’s  widow,  are  held 
for  life  by  Sir  John  de  Wyndesore,  clerk. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  1350  was  the  year  after 
the  Black  Death,  and  I  fear  that  Simon  may  have  been 
one  of  its  victims,  but  he  did  not  die  childless,  for  Alice, 
his  daughter,  releases  the  property,  which  her  mother, 
Agatha,  has  just  granted,  from  any  claim  which  she 
may  have  upon  it  (Doc.  90). 

As  the  year  1350  goes  on  we  find  more  and  more  of 
the  property  which  Richard  the  clerk  and  Richard  de 
Parys  had  so  diligently  amassed  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Hugh  Espelot  and  his  two  colleagues.  Document 
91  shows  that  Joan,  the  widow  of  John  Yon  or  Joun 
(unsuccessful  attempts,  I  fancy,  at  spelling  Young), 
granted  them  in  1350  the  tenement  which  lay  just  south 
of  Richard  and  Simon  de  Parys’s  old  home  on  the  east 
side  of  the  King’s  Way  ;  while  in  Document  93  the 
properties  held  for  life  by  Sir  John  de  Wyndesore  are 
refeoffed  to  Espelot,  Lynhales,  and  Athelmere  in  the 
same  year. 

A  little  later  a  letter  of  attorney  of  Hugh  Espelot 
constitutes  brother  Walter  (de  Merlawe),  Master  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  his  attorney,  to  collect  the 
rents  of  all  the  properties  which  have  come  into  his 
hands  (Doc.  96)  ;  while  Document  95  is  the  final  grant, 
by  Hugh  Espelot,  of  all  the  properties  which  have  come 
into  his  hand  during  1350  to  St.  Thomas’s  ;  and  this  he 
does  for  the  health  of  his  soul  and  those  of  Simon  and 
Agatha  and  their  daughter  Alice.  But  before  they  can 
finally  be  accepted  by  the  hospital  the  King’s  escheater 
has  to  hold  an  inquisition  (Doc.  97),  and  we  now 
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learn  that  the  whole  estate  consists  of  sixteen  acres  in 
Southwark  and  Newington,  six  messuages,  and  two 
shops  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Southwark  part 
contained  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  vill,  as  then  it 
was  called,  for  it  lined  both  sides  of  the  King’s  Way. 
This  property  was  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  ten 
marks  a  year  which  the  King  allowed  the  hospital  to 
receive. 

After  the  escheater  had  held  his  inquisition  and  made 
his  report  the  said  Hugh,  Henry,  and  Ailmer  (a  con¬ 
traction  of  Athelmere)  received  the  formal  licence  of 
the  King  (Doc.  98,  a.d.  1350)  “  to  grant  the  said 
property  to  the  hospital  in  mortmain,  notwithstanding 
the  statute  at  Woodstock.” 

This  is  the  last  record  of  Agatha,  younger  daughter 
of  Richard  de  Longford,  the  clerk  ;  but  his  elder 
daughter,  Joan,  who  inherited  her  mother’s  diamond 
and  married  Adam  the  King’s  chandler,  reappears 
much  later  in  the  Chartulary  as  the  owner  of  over 
thirty-two  acres  in  Wimbledon.  She  is  now,  in  1326, 
a  widow  ( Chartulary ,  Doc.  879)  with  a  son  named 
Edward  and  a  daughter,  Joan  (Doc.  887),  who  no 
doubt  are  otherwise  provided  for  since  she  gives  all 
her  Wimbledon  property  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Sir  John  de  Wyndesore,  the  parson  of  Beddington  ; 
and  they,  clearly  by  her  wish,  hand  it  over  to  St. 
Thomas’s  (Doc.  881). 

It  was  quite  a  common  practice  at  this  time  to  appoint 
two  or  more  clergymen  trustees  for  making  a  transfer 
of  land  to  the  hospital. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  in  the  foregoing  little  family 
history,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
surnames  were  gradually  evolving,  and  in  almost  every 
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case  showed  either  the  place  whence  their  owners 
came  or  else,  their  occupation.  In  documents  “  de  ” 
or  “  le  ”  were  always  used,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
hints  that  in  everyday  life  simply  Simon  Paris  or 
Richard  Longford  would  be  spoken  of.  The  prefix 
“  Master  ”  very  seldom  occurs  and  always  denotes 
someone  on  rather  a  higher  social  level  than  these 
members  of  the  craft  guilds  with  whom,  to  a  large 
extent,  we  have  been  dealing. 

Neither  does  the  term  “  Mistress  ”  ever  appear 
among  them.  Adam  the  chandler’s  wife  would  not 
be  called  Mistress  Joan  Challoner,  but  either  Joan, 
the  wife  of  Adam  the  chandler,  or  Joan  de  Longford, 
thus  keeping  her  father’s  instead  of  her  husband’s 
surname. 

It  does  not  seem  that  as  yet  names  like  Johnson  or 
Thomson  had  become  fixed  as  hereditary  surnames, 
though  Richard,  John  the  carpenter’s  son,  would  have 
been  quite  a  recognized  title. 

While  speaking  of  Johnsons  and  Thomsons  we  find 
that  a  little  later  it  was  convenient  to  insert  a  “  p,” 
“  b,”  or  “  t  ”  in  the  middle  of  certain  proper  names  ; 
thus  Lamhith  became  Lambeth  ;  Wimmeldun,  Wim¬ 
bledon  ;  Cammerwell,  Camberwell ;  Johnson,  John¬ 
ston  ;  and  Thomson,  Thompson.  These  letters,  I 
think,  were  only  added  for  greater  ease  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  have  no  etymological  meaning. 

On  June  24th,  1352,  is  a  record  that  Hugh  de  Brikles- 
worth  gave  the  hospital  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
acres  of  land  and  two  acres  of  wood  in  Lambeth,  as 
well  as  another  sixty-six  acres  of  land  and  one  acre  of 
wood  in  the  same  place.  This  seems  a  princely  gift, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  land  in 
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Lambeth  was  at  that  time  marshy  and  malarious  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  whole  was  only  sixty  shillings.  This  sum  was  set 
down  as  part  of  the  ten  marks  which  the  King’s  licence 
allowed  the  hospital  annually  to  receive  ( Patent  Rolls , 
26  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  2,  memb.  17). 

Documents  581  to  590  of  the  Chartulary  are 
devoted  to  this  gift  and  from  them  we  learn  that  Sir 
Hugh  Bricklesworth,  Rector  of  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark, 
and  three  other  clergymen  received  the  land,  which  was 
situated  at  Bodele  in  Lambeth,  in  trust  from  Simon 
Olyver,  stockfishmonger  of  London,  in  order  that  they 
might  give  it  to  the  hospital.  Among  the  three  other 
clergymen  we  find  the  Rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Friday 
Street,  the  street  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
stockfishmongers  who  used  it  as  their  place  of  business. 
According  to  the  Chartulary  the  hospital  already  held  a 
good  deal  of  land  in  Lamhith  (Lambeth). 

Bodele  (Bodley),  Scarlets,  and  Upgrove  were  three 
small  manors  in  Lambeth,  all  of  which  came  into  the 
hospital’s  possession  at  this  time  and  remained  its 
property  until  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in 
Henry  VI II’s  reign.  It  is  recorded  that,  during  the 
Commonwealth,  they  were  held  by  a  family  named 
Tulse,  which  perhaps  suggests  that  they  lay  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tulsehill.  After  this  time 
their  names  seem  to  have  disappeared  ( Victoria  County 
History  of  Surrey ,  Vol.  4,  p.  59). 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Black  Death  was 
a  great  dearth  of  labourers,  which  made  things  very 
difficult  for  those  whose  income  was  derived  from 
land,  as  was  the  case  with  St.  Thomas’s  ;  moreover  a 
large  number  of  villeins  took  to  roaming  about  in 
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search  of  the  best  paid  work,  and  thus  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  1357  such  numbers  of  the  poor  and  sick 
had  to  be  attended  to  with  a  diminished  income  that 
the  brethren  could  not  meet  their  liabilities  without 
further  alms.  They  therefore  asked  Pope  Innocent  VI 
to  grant  two  years  and  eighty  days’  indulgence  to  all 
who  would  help.  The  Pope,  however,  only  saw  his  way 
to  grant  an  indulgence  for  one  year  and  forty  days, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  subscriptions, 
obtained  for  twenty  days’  indulgence  by  Peter  de 
Rupibus  in  1213,  now  had  to  be  paid  for  by  405 
days,  since  it  shows  how  far  the  influence  of  the  Church 
had  waned  during  the  intervening  century  and  a  half 
{Pap.  Pet.,  Vol.  I,  p.  304). 

In  1356  John  de  Bradewyn  or  Bradeway  was  elected 
Prior  or  Master  of  the  hospital  by  William  de  Edyng- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Winchester  :  “  According  to  the  effect 
of  the  submission  of  the  brothers  of  that  hospital 
and  by  power  of  the  same  ”  {Chartulary,  Doc.  941). 
Bradewyn  was  only  Master  for  five  years  in  which 
little  of  any  note  is  recorded.  He  either  died  of  the 
plague  epidemic  noticed  in  the  next  paragraph  or  else 
had  fled  from  it  and  left  his  post  unfilled,  for  Document 
942  says  that  the  Bishop  <£  exercised  his  right  of 
appointing  a  successor  by  lapse  of  time  because 
Bradewyn  had  long  vacated  the  hospital.” 

In  1361  Henry  Yakesley  was  elected  Master  by 
Bishop  Edyngton,  “  because  the  brothers  save  one  had 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.”  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  this  year  marked  the  first  recurrence  of 
the  plague  after  the  exceptionally  severe  visitation 
known  as  the  Black  Death.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
on  p.  57  that  the  then  Bishop  had  renounced  his  right 
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of  election  in  favour  of  the  brethren  but,  since  there 
were  now  no  brethren  to  exercise  the  right,  the  Bishop 
was  the  only  person  to  do  so.  Still  the  brethren 
expressly  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  elect  in 
the  future  {Char talar y ,  Doc.  942). 

Henry  Yakeslee  is  the  first  of  the  Masters  to  adopt 
the  modern  method  of  writing  his  surname  without 
“  de  ”  when  the  birthplace  is  shown  or  “  le  ”  when  the 
calling  of  the  owner  follows,  though  he  does  not  always 
do  so.  His  successor,  William  de  Welford,  reverts  to 
the  old  usage  in  1377,  but  after  that  all  the  Masters 
have  only  a  Christian  and  surname,  just  as  we  have 
now.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  prefixes,  “  de  ”  and 
‘Me,”  were  going  out  of  use  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

On  December  15th,  1373,  is  an  entry  which  shows 
that  the  hospital  received  three  shops  and  twenty 
cottages  in  Bircher  (Birchin)  Lane  from  Alderman  de 
Bury  in  exchange  for  a  messuage  and  lands  which  it 
owned  in  East  Greenwich  {Patent  Rolls ,  46  Ed.  Ill, 
pt.  2,  memb.  2).  St.  Thomas’s  still  (1932)  owns  a 
ground  rent  in  Birchin  Lane. 

In  the  Chartulary  (Doc.  386)  is  the  licence  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  dated  October  26th,  1373,  authorizing 
Henry  Yakesley,  the  Master,  to  make  this  exchange. 

On  January  30th,  1376,  is  the  memorandum  of  an 
agreement  whch  had  been  made  at  the  hospital,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master,  between  Thos.  de  Burgh  and 
Thos.  de  Swafham,  about  some  private  business 
{Close  Rolls ,  50  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  memb.  22,  dors). 
This  is  the  second  time  that  we  find  the  Master  acting 
as  a  public  functionary  to  register  agreements 
unconnected  with  the  hospitals  (see  p.  62). 
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On  April  3rd,  1377,  the  Patent  Rolls  tell  us  that  John 
de  Haytfeld  (Hatfield),  the  King’s  clerk,  was  appointed 
Warden  of  the  hospital  by  the  King,  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Surrey  was  ordered  to  induct  him.  This,  we  are 
told,  was  :  “  Because  the  hospital  was  in  the  King’s 
gift  by  reason  of  the  temporalities  of  Winchester  being 
in  his  hand  for  certain  causes  ”  (. Patent  Rolls ,  51  Ed. 
Ill,  pt.  1,  memb.  26).  These  causes  are  not  far  to 
seek,  and  the  search  brings  us  into  touch  with  two 
famous  men,  John  of  Gaunt  and  William  of  Wykeham. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  reign  Edward  III  was  in 
his  dotage,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  his  son,  though  hated 
by  the  people,  was  practically  king.  It  was  a  time  of 
acute  tension  between  the  Church  and  the  Baronage 
and,  as  Green  says  in  his  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  :  “  Never  had  the  spiritual  or  moral  hold  of  the 
Church  on  the  nation  been  less  ;  never  had  her  wealth 
been  greater.”  In  1371  Wykeham  had  resigned  his 
chancellorship,  and  in  1377,  as  soon  as  the  “  good 
parliament  ”  was  dissolved,  John  of  Gaunt,  in  the 
King’s  name,  seized  all  the  temporalities  of  Winchester 
and  forbade  the  mighty  pluralist  to  come  within  twenty 
miles  of  London. 

Three  days  before  the  death  of  Edward  III,  which 
happened  at  Sheen  on  June  21st,  1377,  the  temporali¬ 
ties  of  Winchester  were  restored  to  Wykeham,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  seems  to  have  been  that  of  issuing 
a  licence  to  the  brethren  to  replace  de  Hatfield  by 
William  de  Welford  as  Master  of  St.  Thomas’s 
(' Chartulary ,  Doc.  943).  De  Hatfield,  therefore,  had 
been  Master  for  only  a  few  months,  and  his  name  is 
not  usually  given,  though  doubtless  it  should  be,  in 
the  list  of  our  Masters. 
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It  seems  that  the  son  of  John  de  Hatfield  was 
Thomas,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  whom  William 
de  Welford,  the  Master  of  St.  Thomas’s,  promised 
that  prayers  should  be  said  in  the  hospital,  every  day, 
at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  he  did  “  in 
recognition  of  the  fruitful  labours  of  the  Bishop  in  the 
utility  of  public  things,  in  helping  the  poor  and  weak 
of  the  world,  and  in  augmenting  scholarships,  &c.” 
The  prayers  were  to  include  the  souls  of  Edward  III, 
Philippa,  his  consort,  and  John,  the  father  of  the  said 
bishop  ;  and  if  they  were  omitted  for  eight  days  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  was  to  be  paid  ( Chartulary , 
Doc.  937).  This  deed  was  signed  in  1380  and  is  so 
lengthy  and  the  penal  clauses  so  strictly  worded  that 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  our  John  Hatfield 
obtained  it  as  some  little  solatium  for  the  very  short 
tenure  of  his  Mastership. 

On  April  5th,  1379,  the  hospital  received  six  mes¬ 
suages,  three  shops,  and  one  garden  in  Southwark,  one 
messuage  and  twenty  acres  in  Lambeth,  and  five 
cottages  and  one  acre  in  Bermondsey  Street  in  exchange 
for  the  Freres’  Manoir,  a  water-mill  and  two  gardens 
in  Beddington,  Croydon,  Mitcham,  and  Carshalton 
( Patent  Rolls ,  2  Rich.  II,  pt.  2,  memb.  19).  This 
entry  is  interesting  for  two  reasons  ;  one  is  because 
it  shows  that  St.  Thomas’s  had  not  parted  with  all  its 
Beddington  property  in  exchange  for  the  advowson  of 
Bletchingley  Church  in  1315,  as  we  were  told,  and  it 
is  therefore  pretty  certain  that  the  transaction  was 
cancelled  at  the  last  moment ;  the  other  is  that  the 
policy  of  the  Master  and  brethren  at  this  time  to 
exchange  their  country  estates  for  London  or  suburban 
property  is  made  more  plain ;  and  indeed  when  we 
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look  at  what  was  happening  all  round  we  cannot  blame 
them  though  it  is  rather  sad  to  think  that  the  gift  of 
Alice  de  Bregerake  in  all  probability  was  parted  with 
in  this  transaction. 

This  record  from  the  Pate?it  Rolls  does  not  quite 
agree  with  Document  231  in  the  Chartulary ,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  five  cottages  and  one  acre  in  Ber¬ 
mondsey  Street  were  given  by  Robert  de  Denton, 
chaplain.  In  return  for  this  de  Denton  is  to  have  the 
privilege  of  dining  once  a  week  at  the  Master’s  table, 
unless  honorable  guests  happen  to  be  present,  in  which 
case  he  is  to  dine  at  the  next  dinner.  In  Document  239 
we  are  told  that  the  five  cottages  were  shops  and  had 
solars  above  them,  and  this  applies  to  almost  all  the 
shops  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Chartulary . 

Ever  since  the  Black  Death  the  villeins  and  serfs 
had  been  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  they  had  learnt  how 
much  the  country  depended  upon  the  result  of  their 
labour  and  they  were  made  angry  and  indignant  by 
the  ineffectual  “  Statutes  of  labourers  ”  which  tried  to 
make  them  work  for  the  old  rate  of  pay,  though  the 
price  of  food  had  increased  enormously. 

John  Ball,  who  was  called  the  mad  priest  of  Kent, 
had  been  preaching  socialism  for  several  years,  and 
Wycliff ’s  bold  writings  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
were  having  their  effect.  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales 
give  us  an  idea  of  only  the  lighter  and  gayer  side  of 
life  of  the  lower  classes,  written  as  they  were  by  a 
successful  courtier,  but  to  understand  the  dull  despair 
and  class  hatred  of  the  workers  William  Longland’s 
Complaint  of  Piers  the  Plowman  should  be  read  as 
well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Master  and  brethren  saw 
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that  a  storm  was  brewing  and  that  London  shops 
were  likely  to  give  them  a  far  safer  return  than  broad 
acres. 

Two  years  later,  in  June  1381,  the  poll-tax  caused 
the  storm  to  break  and  the  Peasants’  Revolt  took  place. 
We  have  no  records  of  its  effects  upon  the  hospital, 
though  this  in  itself  means  something.  Wat  Tyler, 
who  must  not  be  confused  with  another  leader  of  the 
same  surname  from  Essex,  led  the  discontented 
Kentishmen  up  to  Southwark  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
did  no  manner  of  harm  to  the  hospital ;  though,  since 
the  citizens  of  London  at  first  barred  the  bridge  to 
them,  these  men  spent  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
Borough.  What  they  did,  however,  was  to  burn  the 
stews  or  stives  of  Bankside  and  to  wreck  Winchester 
Blouse,  the  home  of  the  Bishop. 

They  were  not  a  set  of  freebooters  looking  for  spoil 
but  a  body  of  earnest  men  with  strong  religious  feelings, 
deeply  influenced  by  Lollardism,  who  were  determined 
to  bring  their  very  real  grievances  before  the  King 
himself.  Rich  prelates  of  the  Church,  tax-collectors, 
and  lawyers  were  their  natural  enemies  ;  indeed  they 
killed  every  lawyer  they  met  on  their  way  through 
Kent  and  destroyed  most  of  the  manor  rolls,  which 
was  a  much  more  serious  thing,  for  the  lawyers  could 
be  replaced  while  the  manor  rolls  could  not.  The 
hospital,  however,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

The  stews  or  houses  of  ill-fame  on  Bankside  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  granted  them  licences  and,  no  doubt,  did  what 
he  could  to  keep  them  in  order.  Apparently  they  were 
a  source  of  considerable  profit,  for  in  1376  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  seventh  son  of  Edward  III,  was  granted 
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houses  and  gardens  in  “  Lestues  ”  {Patent  Rolls , 
50  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  memb.  7). 

At  the  time  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  Sir  William 
Walworth,  the  Mayor  of  London,  held  these  stews 
under  a  lease  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  {Diet.  Nat. 
Biog .,  art.  “  Walworth  ”),  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  attack  upon  Tyler,  outside  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  on  the  day  after  they  were  burnt,  was  rendered 
more  savage  by  the  fact  that  the  rebel  leader  had 
destroyed  a  very  profitable  speculation. 

That  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  efforts  to  keep  the 
stews  in  order  were  real  though  not  very  successful 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  nuns  of  Stratford  atte 
Boghe  (Bow),  a  name  familiar  enough  to  readers  of 
Chaucer,  received  £4  10s.  4d.  in  1362  for  work  of 
piety  therein  {Patent  Rolls ,  36  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  2,  memb.  21). 

One  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  presence  of  these 
places  in  forming  a  picture  of  mediaeval  Southwark  in 
which  our  forerunners  lived  and  worked.  Certainly 
upon  the  whole  it  was  a  bad  place  and  the  resort  of 
many  of  the  worst  characters  in  London  because  it 
was  not  under  the  control  of  the  City,  and  for  this 
reason  Parliament  complained  in  1327  that  evil-doers 
could  cross  the  river  and  find  safe  harbourage.  No 
doubt  things  got  better  after  Southwark  was  completely 
handed  over  to  the  City  and  became  the  Bridge  Ward 
Without  in  1550,  but  even  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  was 
a  safe  place  in  which  anyone  wanted  by  the  Law  could 
hide.  Even  the  great  inns  which  lined  Long  South¬ 
wark  are  said  to  have  harboured  highwaymen,  cut¬ 
throats,  and  roysterers,  but  the  more  we  picture  it  in 
its  true  colours  the  more  we  appreciate  how  great  was 
the  need  for  our  hospital ;  nor  must  we  forget  many 
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thousand  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  brethren 
and  sisters  to  the  sick  poor  when  we  are  smiling  at 
their  nauseous  drugs  or  lamenting  their  occasional 
lapses  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

In  Old  Southzvark  and  its  People  (London,  1878) 
Rendle  says  :  “  In  1378  there  is  a  chapel  within  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Thomas’s  in  Southwark.”  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  whence  he  quoted,  nor  to  verify 
the  quotation,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
source  was  reliable  and  that  our  Church,  like  so  many 
others,  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary. 

In  December  1381  there  were  only  two  of  the 
brethren,  John  Okeham  and  Robert  Eton,  living, 
though  there  is  no  reason  for  connecting  this  fact  in 
any  way  with  the  Peasants’  Revolt  which  occurred  in 
June.  The  Bishop,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  William 
de  Walford,  asked  them  to  elect  Thomas  Goudray, 
Goday  or  Godard  de  London  Bridge  as  a  brother,  and 
then  at  once  made  him  Master  (Winton,  Episc .  Reg . 
Wykeham ,  fol.  119,  Do.  1,  f.  126).  Of  course  he  might 
have  suggested  this  course  to  the  brethren,  but  could 
only  have  carried  it  out  with  their  full  sanction.  No 
doubt  two  other  brethren,  whose  names  are  not 
recorded,  were  elected,  as  well  as  Gouday,  to  complete 
the  regulation  number  of  four. 

On  September  28th,  1388,  is  an  entry  which,  if  it 
only  gave  us  some  measurements,  would  enable  us 
to  picture  the  St.  Thomas’s  of  Chaucer’s  time  fairly 
clearly  ( Patent  Rolls ,  12  Rich.  II,  pt.  1,  memb.  19). 
As  it  is  it  helps  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  surprising  that  more 
use  of  it  has  not  been  made  hitherto.  It  records  that 
William  Wolford,  the  Master,  and  the  brethren  and 
sisters  demise  to  Edmund  Halstede  a  mansion  or  inn 
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within  the  hospital,  with  two  gardens  and  the  easement 
of  the  cemetery  and  running  water  therein,  formerly 
held  by  Ralph  Halstede,  between  the  great  chamber  on 
the  east  and  the  inn  which  John  Legge  holds  on  the 
west,  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  the  hospital  on  the 
south,  and  the  highway  on  the  north,  at  a  rent  of 
26s.  8d.  He  is  also  to  build  a  stone  wall  from  John 
Legge ’s  tenement  to  the  great  chamber,  and  upon  the 
wall  a  chamber  with  a  stone  chimney. 

The  earliest  map  of  Southwark  which  I  can  find  is 
the  one  in  the  Record  Office,  dated  approximately 
i542>  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
time  when  Halstede  built  his  wall.  Still  it  helps  a 
good  deal,  for  it  shows  where  the  entrance  to  the 
hospital  lay  in  Long  Southwark ;  and  though  St. 
Thomas’s  Church  is  not  marked,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  where  it  stands  now  it  has  stood  since  first 
it  was  consecrated  and  that  the  churchyard  of  Halstede’s 
time  adjoined  it. 

Two  gateways,  close  together,  are  shown  on  the  map  ; 
the  more  southerly  of  these  is  marked  as  the  entrance 
to  the  hospital,  while  the  more  northerly  is  the  entrance 
to  the  church. 

I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  about  these  labels 
on  the  map,  though  the  writing  is  faint  and  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  script  of  Henry  VIII’s  time,  which  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  tracing  I  have  replaced  by  modern  lettering. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  scribe, 
whoever  he  was,  has  transposed  the  two  gates  ;  for  if 
the  hospital  entrance  lay  south  of  the  church  the  drive 
to  the  hospital  hall  must  have  passed  south  of  that 
structure  too,  and  have  run  just  where  Trinity  Lane, 
now  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  lies. 


PLAN  OF  SOUTHWARK  ABOUT  1542;  IN  THE  RECORD  OFFICE 
In  the  original  the  names  are  in  the  script  of  Henry  VIII  s  time 
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If  this  were  the  arrangement  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  King’s  ward  had  a  side  gate  leading  into 
Trinity  Lane,  as  undoubtedly  it  had.  It  may  be,  of 
course,  that  in  1542,  only  two  years  after  the  hospital 
was  surrendered,  the  King’s  ward  was  not  built  and 
that,  when  the  City  re-established  the  hospital,  the 
main  entrance  was  shifted  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side  of  the  church  ;  but  a  scribal  error  in  labelling  the 
entrances  seems  to  me  the  more  likely  explanation. 

Then  standing  well  away  from  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare  is  a  large  building  with  a  flag  upon  it,  which  I 
think,  and  Rendle  also  thought,  must  be  the  hall  of  the 
hospital.  There  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  approach 
from  the  main  gate  to  the  hall  ran,  but  I  fancy  that  it 
must  have  passed  right  through  the  churchyard,  in 
which  we  know  that  the  sweat  ward  afterwards 
lay. 

Taking  these  landmarks  into  account  it  is  clear  that 
the  wall  which  Halstede  undertook  to  build  must  have 
run  nearly  east  and  west  from  the  hall  to  John  Legge’s 
tenement.  I  would  suggest,  as  a  possible  explanation, 
that  this  tenement  of  Legge’s  was  on  the  Long  South¬ 
wark  frontage,  some  way  to  the  north  of  the  church, 
and  that  it  was,  or  later  became,  the  Black  Swan  Inn ; 
while  Halstede’s  inn  lay  to  the  north  of  it  and  became 
the  rather  celebrated  Boar’s  Head  Inn,  later  owned  by 
Sir  John  Fastolfe,  who  Cade,  in  1450,  said  was  the 
greatest  traitor  in  England  or  France  (. Paston  Letters , 
XXX). 

The  highway  which  bounded  the  north  of  Halstede’s 
holding  must  have  been  Chequer  Lane,  I  suppose  ; 
for  though  it  is  not  shown  upon  the  map,  which  has  no 
pretension  either  to  accuracy  or  completeness,  it  seems 
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always  to  have  limited  the  north  side  of  the  hospital 
precincts  and  was  certainly  there  in  1542,  because 
Mabbot,  who  died  in  1539,  granted  leases  of  tenements 
in  it  (see  p.  193). 

This  arrangement  does  not,  of  course,  help  us  to 
locate  the  other  buildings  of  the  hospital,  but  from 
Alice  de  Chalvedon’s  contract  in  1235,  as  well  as  from 
our  general  knowledge  of  monastic  buildings,  we  gather 
that  they  were  in  the  form  of  a  court  or  quadrangle,  of 
which  the  hall  probably  formed  one  side.  In  any  case 
it  is  clear  that  the  hospital  stood  well  back  from  the 
main  thoroughfare. 

The  brethren  evidently  were  determined  to  make 
Halstede  build  a  quite  up-to-date  chamber  on  his  wall, 
for  at  this  time  chimneys  were  only  just  beginning  to 
be  built. 

There  is  clearly  something  about  this  agreement  with 
Halstede,  as  recorded  in  the  Patent  Rolls ,  which  is  not 
quite  accurate,  for  William  de  Wolford,  Welford,  or 
Walford  died  in  1381  and  thus  could  not  have  been 
Master  in  1388,  the  date  of  the  entry. 

In  1388  the  corn  market,  which  was  transferred 
with  the  hospital  in  1213,  seems  to  have  become  a 
nuisance  to  certain  people,  and  the  charge  was  brought 
that  the  hospital  authorities  had  appropriated  a  piece 
of  ground  outside  their  church  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  corn,  and  in  doing  so,  had  stopped  up  a  king’s 
highway  called  Tryvet  Lane.  No  doubt  this  was  the 
lane,  distorted  by  a  careless  scribe,  into  Treueclan, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  on  p.  56,  and  which 
Rendle  thinks  became  Thieves’  Lane,  and  later,  St. 
Thomas’s  Street. 

When  the  charge  was  investigated  it  was  of  course 
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found  that  the  right  of  the  hospital  to  hold  a  com 
market  dated  back  to  the  reign  of  King  John. 

The  matter  is  dealt  with  again  in  the  Close  Rolls  in 
more  legal  terms,  as  follows  :  “To  the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  Exchequer. — Writ  of  supersedeas  until 
the  quinzane  of  Midsummer  next,  in  respect  of  their 
demand  upon  Thomas  Goudray,  Master  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Southwerk,  and  upon 
Edmund  Halstede  and  Alexander  de  Burton  of  Surrey, 
his  mainprenors,  to  answer  and  account  for  the  issues 
of  the  profits  of  the  highway  called  Tryvetlane  and  of 
other  land  &c  in  Suthwerk  taken  into  the  king’s  hand 
by  Robert  Loxle,  late  escheator  of  Surrey,  the  keeping 
whereof  the  king  commited  to  the  Master  by  mainprise 
of  the  same  Edmund  and  Alexander  with  the  issues  &c 
so  long  as  they  should  remain  in  the  king’s  hand,  so 
that  he  should  answer  for  the  same  and  for  other  issues 
thereof  arising,  if  it  shall  be  adjudged  that  the  premises 
or  the  issues  thereof  ought  to  pertain  to  the  king  ;  as 
the  plea  whether  the  same  ought  to  pertain  to  the 
King  or  to  the  Master  is  yet  pending  without  debate 
in  the  king’s  court  ”  ( Close  Rolls ,  12  Rich.  II,  memb. 
9,  dors). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  grant  made  by 
Prior  Martin  to  Amicius  in  1215  (recorded  on  p.  55)  a 
garden  in  Trueclan  or  Trivet  Lane  was  reserved  by 
the  canons  of  St.  Mary,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  rest  of  the  lane  belonged  to  the 
hospital  from  the  time  of  the  latter’s  separation  from 
the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  In  the  Chartulary 
the  evidence  of  the  Close  Rolls ,  which  has  just  been 
given,  is  added  to,  and  we  learn  that  the  men  of  South¬ 
wark  not  only  accused  the  hospital  of  holding  its  corn 
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market  in  Trivet  Lane  but  of  building  two  shops  there, 
close  to  the  church,  and  of  making  an  entrance  into 
the  hospital  precincts  from  the  lane. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Chancery  at  Westminster 
and  the  Master,  Thomas  Goudray,  appeared  in  per¬ 
son  in  1389  and  affirmed  that  the  hospital  had  owned 
the  land  from  its  first  construction  in  the  time  of  King 
John.  At  last,  after  many  adjournments,  the  jurors 
agreed,  on  July  5th,  1390,  that  this  was  so  and  the 
case  against  the  hospital  failed  ( Chartulary ,  Docs. 
454>  456). 

When  Thomas  Goudray  or  Goday  died  in  December 
1392  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
granted  the  brethren  a  licence  to  elect  a  new  Master  ; 
but  they  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  Bishop,  and 
early  in  1393  Henry  Grygge  was  elected  (Winton, 
Episc.  Let.,  1,  ff.  224-5).  The  choice  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  very  happy  one  for,  in  1399,  Grygge 
sold  some  of  the  hospital  property,  contrary  to  his  oath, 
and  fled  the  country  (Cal.  Pap.  Let.,  V,  p.  497).  In 

the  meanwhile  John  Aylesbury  was  appointed  Master 
in  his  stead. 

In  February  1401  it  is  said  that  Bishop  Beaufort 
cited  Grygge  to  appear,  who,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  received  the  papal  absolution  for  his  misdeeds 
(Cal.  Pap.  Let.,  3,  f.  315).  I  think,  however,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  mistake  here,  because  Wykeham  did 
not  die  until  1404,  and  Beaufort,  who  was  a  natural 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Margaret  Swynford,  was 
not  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  until  that  year. 

The  same  subject  is  recorded  in  the  Calendar  of 
Papal  Registers  (Vol.  V,  p.  497),  where  Boniface  II 
grants  absolution  to  Henry  Grigge,  Rector  of  the 
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Augustinian  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Southwark, 
for  perjury  and  other  pains  for  selling  possessions.  It 
is  worth  noticing  the  wording  of  his  title,  because  it 
shows  those  who  believe  that  St.  Thomas’s  was  derived 
from,  or  was  under  the  control  of,  the  Cluniac  monks  of 
Bermondsey,  that  the  Pope  was  under  no  such  delusion. 

It  looks  as  though  the  repentant  Grygge  were 
reinstated  as  Master  of  St.  Thomas’s  for  a  time,  but 
later  (in  1414,  Chartulary ,  Doc.  946)  we  find  him 
transferred  to  the  Mastership  of  the  hospital  of  Sandon 
near  Esher,  a  hospital  with  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
do  hereafter  (see  p.  103).  It  must  have  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Abbot  of  Bermondsey  according  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers 
(Vol.  7,  p.  525). 

“  3.  Id.  May,  1427. — From  Pope  Martin  V.  to  the 
Abbot  of  Bermondsey. — Mandate  at  the  recent  petition 
of  Henry  (the  ?)  Clerk  alias  Grigge,  Rector,  called 
Master  of  the  poor  hospital  of  Sandon,  containing  that 
formerly  on  his  admission  as  Rector,  called  Warden  of 
the  poor  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  he,  like  other  priests, 
his  predecessors,  took  oath  to  live  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  he  was  afterwards,  with  the  consent 
of  Bishop  Henry,  transferred  to  the  said  hospital  of 
Sandon  and  that  he  fears  that  he  is  still  bound  by  the 
said  oath.  If  he  find  the  facts  to  be  as  stated  he  (the 
Abbot)  is  to  absolve  Henry  from  the  said  oath  and  grant 
his  indult  to  live  according  to  the  custom  of  Sandon.” 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  and  try  to  picture  some  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  effort  is  made  more  easy  by  the  fact  that 
this  was  Chaucer’s  century  and  that  he  died  in  1400  ; 
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and,  though  he  has  only  an  indirect  association  with 
our  hospital,  many  of  his  poorer  pilgrims  might  well 
be  types  of  some  of  our  patients. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  May  morning  on  which  the 
pilgrims  started  for  Canterbury  is  so  real  that  we  can 
feel  what  Southwark  could  be  like  about  1390  to  any 
one  with  a  gay  heart  and  money  in  his  pouch  ;  for  it 
must  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  characters  were  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to  own  or  hire  a  horse 
for  their  journey.  And  then,  if  we  care  to  ride  along 
with  the  merry  party  and  listen  to  their  tales,  we  seem 
to  know  them  all  so  well  and  to  understand  what  a 
jovial,  careless  country  mediaeval  England  was,  and 
also  what  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  pestilent 
religious  frauds  who  traded  upon  the  simple  folk 
among  whom  they  lived. 

I  fear,  however,  that  Chaucer’s  magic  does  not 
altogether  consist  in  reproducing  social  conditions  as 
they  were,  but  rather  as  he  would  have  had  them  be. 
Who  would  gather  from  his  story  that,  only  a  few  years 
before,  the  Peasants’  Revolt  had  been  crushed  and  that 
the  poor  people  had  been  sent  back  not  to  the  old 
bondage  but  to  a  worse  ?  That,  instead  of  spending 
their  time  in  merry  japes,  many  of  them  were  hard 
put  to  live,  and  all  were  seething  with  discontent  and 
indignation  at  the  rich  churchmen  and  the  nobles  ? 

Let  us  watch  the  start  of  these  happy  people  whom 
Chaucer  draws  for  us,  as  they  mount  their  horses  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Tabard  Inn  and  move  off  to  the 
sound  of  the  miller’s  pipes,  but  let  us  realize  that, 
though  they  were  representative  Englishmen,  they 
were  very  specially  selected  ones. 

The  whole  poem  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  a  master- 
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piece  of  idealism,  written  to  please  and  propitiate 
Chaucer’s  noble  patrons  at  a  time  when  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty.  That  things  went 
better  with  him  after  its  publication  is  only  what  he 
deserved  for  his  wonderful  talent,  but  it  is  doing  him 
an  injustice  to  quote  him  as  an  unbiased  historical 
artist. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Chaucer  had  married 
Philippa  Roet,  one  of  Queen  Philippa’s  maids,  and  that 
she  was  a  sister  of  Margaret  Swynford,  who  was  first 
mistress  and,  afterwards,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  this  John  of  Gaunt,  this 
brother-in-law  from  whom  Chaucer  had  so  much  to 
hope,  was  the  man  best  hated  by  the  lower  orders  of 
any  in  England  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  poet  would  have  thought  it  wise  to  draw  the 
dark  and  dangerous  elements  of  the  population  which 
certainly  were  plentiful  enough. 

Stow  in  his  Survey  of  London  tells  us  that  there  was 
a  tablet  in  the  old  church  of  our  hospital  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Chaucer,  a  vintner,  who  owned  property 
in  Southwark  ;  and  this  person  he  believes  was  the 
grandfather  of  Geoffrey.  There  seems  a  little  doubt 
about  the  exact  relationship,  but  it  is  practically  certain 
that  there  was  some,  since  Geoffrey’s  father,  John 
Chaucer,  was  a  vintner  too.  The  name  of  Chaucer 
turns  up  once  or  twice  again  in  Southwark  records 
and  everything  points  to  the  family  being  closely 
associated  with  the  borough,  and  suggests  that  it 
attended  St.  Thomas’s  Church. 

Of  all  the  characters  which  Chaucer  drew  the  Doctor 
of  Physic  naturally  touches  us  most  closely.  Clearly 
he  was  a  very  successful  practitioner,  “  A  very  perfect 
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practisour,”  such  as  his  delineator  might  have  met 
many  times  about  the  court.  Chaucer  lays  stress  on 
the  way  in  which  he  was  grounded  in  Astronomy  and 
Astrology  as  well  as  on  his  powers  in  Natural  Magic. 
One  gathers  from  the  description  of  him  that,  when 
he  was  consulted,  he  would  first  cast  the  patient’s 
horoscope,  after  which  he  would  consider  the  malady  .* 
"  Were  it  of  cold,  or  hot,  or  moist,  or  dry,  and  where 
engendered  and  of  what  humour.” 

Then  he  would  search  for  the  root  and  cause  of  the 
harm,  after  which  he  would  prescribe  for  the  sick 
man  drugges  and  lectuaries  ”  which  his  apothecaries 
were  always  ready  to  mix. 

He  seems  to  have  been  deeply  read  in  all  the  text¬ 
books  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  “  Old  Esculapius  ”  to 
John  of  Gatisden  and  “  Gilbertin  ”  or  Gilbert  the 
Englishman.  He  had  learnt  the  value  of  a  light, 
nourishing,  and  digestible  diet,  and  observation  and 
experience  had  probably  taught  him  many  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  sick  people  in  a  common  sense  way  in 
spite  of  his  Astrology  and  Alchemy. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  ; 
indeed  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  could  have  read  all 
these  authors  had  he  not  been  one  ;  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  he  was  clad  in  “  sanguine  and  in  perse  ”  (red 
and  blue)  and  that  his  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible. 
At  this  time  it  was  possible  or  even  necessary  to  become 
a  clerk  in  minor  orders  before  proceeding  to  the  other 
faculties  of  a  University,  and  this  Doctor  would 
probably  have  studied  at  Paris  or  Oxford.1  Chaucer’s 

1  Since  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there  was  a  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Oxford  before  Henry  VIII  created  the  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessorship  the  following  details  kindly  supplied  me  by  Sir  Farquhar 
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remarks  about  the  gay  raiment  and  absence  of  Biblical 
study  show  that  clerks  who  specialized  in  Medicine 
were  not  obliged  to  keep  to  their  clerical  dress  and 
studies  ;  and  that  the  same  thing  applied  to  the  Law, 
about  this  time,  the  details  of  the  Serjeant-at-Law’s 
dress  made  probable. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  records  as  to  what  was 
happening  to  our  hospital  patients  at  this  period,  nor 
how  far  we  may  pick  up  any  hints  as  to  their  treatment 
from  a  study  of  Chaucer’s  Doctor  of  Physic.  Did 
they  have  their  horoscopes  cast  before  treatment  was 
begun  ?  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  any  of 
the  four  Augustinian  canons  had  ever  really  studied 
Astrology,  for  with  forty  in-patients,  in  addition  to 
the  continual  stream  of  casualty  cases  which  turbulent 
and  insanitary  Southwark  must  have  provided,  they 
could  have  had  little  time  for  study  or  research  ;  more¬ 
over,  the  poor  fellows’  lives  seem  to  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  short.  No  doubt  most  of  the  well-established 
astrological  dicta  were  known  to  them — they  would  have 

Buzzard,  the  present  Regius  Professor,  are  of  interest,  though  they 
do  not  directly  bear  upon  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

In  the  original  Statutes  of  the  University,  set  out  about  1325, 
those  skilled  in  Medicine  are  reckoned  more  learned  than  others, 
since  to  their  discretion  are  committed  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the 
perils  of  death,  and  the  ordering  of  life.  Great  care  must,  therefore, 
be  exercised  that  only  competent  persons  are  allowed  to  practise  or 
incept  in  that  faculty. 

For  inception  in  Medicine,  a  candidate  had  to  read  one  book  of 
the  Tegni  of  Galen,  or  one  book  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 
These  sufficed  for  theory.  For  practice  the  candidate  had  to  read 
one  book  of  the  Regimentum  Acutorum  of  Hippocrates,  or  the  Liber 
Febrium  of  Isaac,  or  the  Antidotarium  of  Nicholas.  Graduates  in 
Arts  were  let  off  with  two  years  of  a  medical  course,  but  from  others 
eight  years  were  required. 

John  of  Gaddesden  graduated  D.M.  about  1309.  He  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  He  was  also  of  course 
an  ecclesiastic. 
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their  patients  bled  on  certain  days,  for  instance,  and 
not  on  others— and  astronomical  formulae  had  largely 
replaced  the  incantations  and  prayers  with  which 
drugs  were  formerly  administered,  but  probably  their 
greatest  asset  was  the  mass  of  clinical  experience  which 
they  could  not  help  acquiring  and  handing  on,  and  if 
their  astrological  knowledge  were  small  their  patients 
were  likely  to  benefit  rather  than  to  suffer.  Plague 
was  always  with  them  and  flared  up  every  ten  or 
twelve  years,  while  typhus,  enteric,  dysentery,  scurvy, 
tubercle,  and  rickets  must  have  kept  all  their  beds 
occupied,  though  not  all  these  diseases  were  diag- 
nosable.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  these  beds,  we 
know  that  there  were  forty  for  some  years  before  the 
hospital  was  surrendered  in  1540  ;  and,  since  the 
number  of  brethren  remained  constant  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  probability  is  that  this  was  about 
the  number  of  patients  always  accommodated. 

It  is  likely  that  the  brethren  saw  a  good  deal  of 
malaria  and  knew  something  about  it,  for  Longland, 
who  died  in  1399,  says  in  his  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman 
that  in  his  journey  “  he  met  Hunger  and,  from  missing 
of  meate,  fell  ill  and  met  Fever  who  had  two  servants, 
Cotidian  and  Tertian.”  Acute  rheumatism,  too,  no 
doubt  was  plentiful  enough,  though  it  was  not  yet  dis° 
tinguishable  from  other  fevers.  Syphilis,  if  it  were 
present,  was  still  sporadic  and  unrecognized.  I  know 
that  it  was  present,  though  rare,  among  the  thousands 
of  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth-century  bones  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Leonard  at  Hythe,  but  I  failed  to  find 
any  trace  of  it  in  the  still  larger  collection  of  mediaeval 
bones  at  Rothwell  in  Northants,  though  these  need  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  a  trained  pathologist  before  we  can  say 
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that  they  were  absolutely  free  from  it.  Of  the  cook  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales ,  whose  life  seems  to  have  been  a 
rather  deplorable  one,  Chaucer  says  :  “  But  great  harm 
was  it  as  it  thoughte  me,  that  on  his  shin  a  mormal 
hadde  he.”  A  “  mormal  ”  was  an  ulcer,  and  there  seems 
every  possibility  that  it  was  of  a  tertiary  nature  and  that 
even  Chaucer  had  some  reason  to  be  suspicious  about  it. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  all  these  people  whom 
Chaucer  drew  from  life  could  only  represent  the 
better  class  of  hospital  patients.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  our  poorer  patients  in  the  fourteenth  century 
were  like  we  must  look  at  some  of  the  drawings  which 
illustrate  the  Luttrell  Psalter  and  other  mediaeval 
manuscripts.  These  show  us  unkempt  figures  clad  in 
long  loose  gowns  of  homespun  cloth  with  loose  sleeves 
and  without  buttons,  so  that  the  garment  had  to  be 
put  on  or  off  by  drawing  it  over  the  head.  When 
active  work  had  to  be  done  the  skirts  were  pulled  up 
and  tucked  into  a  belt  or  cord  round  the  waist.  On 
their  heads  they  wore  felt  hats  of  a  pudding-basin 
shape  with  a  turned- down  brim.  The  very  poorest 
had  literally  nothing  more  and,  when  on  tramp,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  gown  was  ever  taken  off  and 
thus  must  soon  have  become  horriblv  verminous. 

j 

Those  better  off  added  a  shirt,  hose  and  shoes,  and, 
for  bad  weather,  a  cape  with  a  hood  attached  which 
fitted  close  round  the  head,  leaving  an  oval  opening 
for  the  face.  While  the  fashion  lasted  the  back  of  the 
hood  was  prolonged  into  a  long  tube-like  tail  called 
the  lirripipe.  The  women  wore  a  perfectly  plain, 
sensible  gown  and  bodice  in  one  piece  and  usually  a 
long  apron  ;  like  the  men,  their  sleeves  were  generally 
loose  and  reached  only  to  the  elbow.  It  is  very  unlikely 
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that  the  hospital  provided  anything  in  the  way  of  clean 
linen  for  its  patients,  and,  indeed,  they  were  so  used  to 
lice  and  fleas  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  appreciated. 

In  1408  Gower,  the  poet,  died  ;  an  old,  blind  man 
in  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie.  He  must  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  St.  Thomas’s  because  he 
left,  in  his  will,  40s.  to  the  Master,  a  noble  (6s.  8d.) 
to  each  of  the  brethren,  half  a  noble  (3s.  4d.)  to  each 
professed  sister,  a  quarter  or  ferling  noble  (is.  8d.)  to 
each  nurse,  and  i2d.  to  each  patient.  He  is  often 
called  the  “  Father  of  English  Poetry,”  but  I  doubt 
whether  this  title  should  not  rather  be  given  to  Chaucer. 
His  tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  Southwark  Cathedral, 
and  his  effigy  wears  the  forked  beard  which  was 
fashionable  in  Richard  II’s  time.  His  head  rests  upon 
the  three  volumes  which  made  him  famous.  The 
first,  called  Speculum  Meditantis ,  a  poem  written  in 
French,  was  altogether  lost  for  centuries,  but  was 
rediscovered  in  1891  under  the  title  of  Miroir  de 
UOmme .  The  second,  Vox  Clamantis ,  gives  an  account 
of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Court  party  ;  it  is  written  in  Latin,  but  a  great  many 
of  the  rebel’s  names  are  given,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  completely,  at  this  time,  all  the  Old  English 
names  have  disappeared.  We  meet  Wat,  Sim,  Gibb, 
Hykke,  Geffe,  Coll,  Hobb,  Grig,  Tebb,  Lorkin,  and 
Jack,  but  never  Alfred,  Edmund,  Edwin  or  Oswald. 
Even  Ted  does  not  seem  to  figure  among  them. 

Up  to  this  time  Gower  had  not  written  in  English  ; 
but  one  day,  while  on  the  river,  he  met  King  Richard 
in  his  barge,  who  asked  the  poet  to  write  something 
new  and  in  English  which  he  might  read,  and  the  result 
was  Confessio  Amantis,  written  in  1390,  when  Gower  was 
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over  sixty.  This  is  a  duologue  between  a  youth  and  his 
confessor  on  matters  concerning  love,  illustrated  by 
classical  allusions  and  many  references  to  the  badness 
of  the  times.  It  is  rather  tedious,  at  least  it  seems  so  to 
me,  but  no  doubt  the  author  knew  his  market,  for  in 
those  days,  as  in  these,  the  love  interest  was  the  best  seller. 

It  is  useful  to  notice  how  Gower  adapted  himself 
to  the  change  which  was  going  on  in  the  language  of 
the  Court  between  1370  and  1390.  He  used  French, 
but  not  Norman  French,  for  Edward  III  ;  then  Latin 
of  poor  quality,  and  finally  English  for  Richard  II, 
whose  language  it  was,  and  who  had  learnt  it  at  the 
knee  of  his  mother,  Joan  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,  to 
whom  Wyclif’s  writings  had  made  so  great  an  appeal. 

In  the  introduction  to  Collections  of  a  London  Citizen , 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  page  ix,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  occurs  : 

“  Thomas  Spetylle.  And  at  that  same  place  ys  an 
ospytalyte  for  pore  men  and  wymmen,  and  that  nobyl 
marchaunt,  Rycharde  Whytyngdon,  made  a  newe 
chambyr  with  viii  beddys  for  yong  wemen  that  had 
done  a-mysse  in  truste  of  a  good  mendement.  And  he 
commaundyd  thatt  alle  the  thyngys  that  ben  don  in  that 
chambyr  shulde  be  kepte  secrete  with  owte  forthe,  yn 
payne  of  lesyng  of  hyr  levynge  ;  for  he  wolde  not  shame 
no  yonge  women  in  noo  wyse,  for  hit  myght  be  cause 
of  hyr  lettyng  (hindrance)  of  hyr  maryage.” 

Richard  Whittington  lived  between  1358  and  1423, 
and  was  four  times  Mayor  (not  Lord  Mayor  at  that 
time)  of  London.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Gloucestershire 
knight  who  lived  at  Pauntley,  near  Newent. 

For  calling  attention  to  this  episode  we  have  to  thank 
Mr.  W.  G.  Bell. 
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IN  1412  an  entry  in  the  Charters  and  Rolls  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  44540)  tells  us  that 
homage  was  due  to  the  hospital  from  the  manor 
of  West  Greenwich  (Deptford).  This  evidently  refers 
to  Skinners  Place.  (See  year  1349,  P*  67.) 

On  July  1414  John  Reede  or  Reid  was  appointed 
Master.  This  was  early  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  V’s 
reign,  when  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  the  Lollards 
were  causing  so  much  uneasiness  (Chartulary ,  Doc. 
946). 

In  Document  307  of  the  Chartulary  John  Reede,  the 
Master,  agrees,  on  November  28th,  1415,  to  keep 
two  lamps  in  the  body  of  the  church,  before  the  poor 
lying  there,  yearly,  daily  and  for  ever  burning,  day  and 
night  ”  ;  and  if  they  go  out  a  bond  which  he  holds  for 
forty  marks  is  to  become  void.  This  deed  suggests 
that  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  the  body  of  the  church 
was  used  as  a  ward. 

In  1427  Nicholas  Bokeland  or  Buckland  was  made 
Master,  and  in  the  following  year  he  renewed  our 
agreement  as  to  rents  with  Thomas  Thetford,  Abbot  of 
Bermondsey,  a  transaction  already  mentioned  on  p.  23 
{Chartulary ,  Docs.  327,  32^  >  see  also  Annals  of 
Bermondsey). 

In  1434  p°pe  Eugenius  IV,  on  9th.  Kal.  Dec., 
granted  a  dispensation  to  this  Nicholas  Buckland, 
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Master  of  the  poor  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
in  Southwark  (“  who  had  made  the  regular  profession 
wont  to  be  made  by  the  brethren  of  the  said  hospital, 
whose  buildings  are  in  part  collapsed  and  in  ruins,  and 
the  fruits  of  which  do  not  exceed  £200  a  year  ”),  to 
hold  any  other  benefice,  even  if  a  parish  church  {Cal. 
Pap.  Reg.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  519). 

On  February  21st,  1436,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  manor  of  Sandon,  near  Esher,  which 
belonged  to  it,  were  united  to  St.  Thomas’s.  The 
reason  for  this  step  was  that  the  Sandon  estate  was  so 
poor  that  had  not  St.  Thomas’s  agreed  to  take  it  over 
the  hospital  at  Esher  would  have  had  to  close  {Patent 
Rolls ,  14  Henry  VI,  pt.  1,  memb.  4). 

In  1447  William  Crosse  was  elected  Master.  Docu- 
ment  948  of  the  Chartulary  gives  1477  as  the  date  ; 
but  this  clearly  is  a  mistake,  since  that  was  the  year  in 
which  William  Beele  was  chosen  ;  indeed  these  later 
entries  in  the  Chartulary  give  the  impression  of  having 
been  rather  carelessly  and  hastily  made. 

On  March  18th,  1449,  Pope  Nicholas  V  gave  Nicholas 
Bokland  permission  to  retain  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
rectory  at  Wodesdon  in  the  diocesce  of  Lincoln  which 
he  now,  being  a  quinquagenarian,  holds.  He  had  in 
1447  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  hospital,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  which  he  did  much  to  ameliorate  {Cal.  Pap. 
Reg.,  Vol.  X,  p.  39).  Up  to  this  time  Buckland  had 
been  obliged  to  give  the  income  derived  from  his 
plurality  to  the  hospital. 

In  1450  Southwark  was  held  once  more  by  indignant 
men  of  Kent  and  Kentishmen  ;  this  time  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand,  under  Jack  Cade.  Times  had 
changed  since  their  forerunners  under  Wat  Tyler  were 
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here  in  1381,  for  instead  of  demanding  social  improve¬ 
ment,  their  object  was  now  political  and  they  wanted, 
more  than  anything  else,  freedom  of  election  of  their 
representatives  and  a  change  of  the  ministers  who  ruled 
them.  It  was  the  failure  and  expense  of  the  war  with 
France,  in  Joan  of  Arc’s  time,  which  had  roused  the 
wrath  of  the  Kentish  men,  who  were  usually  the  first 
in  England  to  resent  wrongs. 

Cade  made  the  White  Hart  Inn  his  headquarters, 
and  here  most  of  the  men  of  note  in  Southwark  gathered 
round  him  and  ensured  that  the  “  Complaint  of  the 
Commons  of  Kent  ”  should  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  Cade’s  rebellion 
the  “  White  Hart  ”  had  not  been  established  very  long, 
since  this  was  the  emblem  chosen  by  Richard  II,  and 
very  many  of  the  White  Hart  Inns  in  the  country  date 
from  his  time. 

While  speaking  about  the  “  White  Hart,”  which  was 
quite  close  to  the  hospital  and  stood  between  the 
“  George  ”  and  the  “  King’s  Head,”  I  cannot  help 
reminding  my  readers  that  this  was  the  inn,  of  course 
rebuilt,  in  which  Dickens  first  introduces  us  to  Sam 
Weller. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  records  of  how  far  Cade’s 
rebellion  affected  the  hospital  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  meant  stirring  times  for  the  staff  and  kept 
them  very  busy. 

On  July  nth,  1455,  Nicholas  Buckland,  late  Master 
of  the  hospital,  was  cited  for  not  appearing  before 
Gilbert  Pulvertoft  to  answer  for  a  debt  of  -£40,  and 
before  Archdeacon  Chichile  and  other  executors  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Chichile  for  a  debt  of  £14  7s.  od. 

( Patent  Rolls ,  33  Henry  VI,  pt.  1,  memb.  21).  It  is 
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not  stated  whether  these  were  private  debts,  or  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  hospital  ;  probably  they  were  the 
former  because  otherwise  the  existing  Master  would 
have  been  cited. 

Pulvertoft  evidently  bore  no  grudge  against  the 
hospital,  since  Document  425  of  the  Chartulary 
records  his  will,  made  on  March  17th,  1474,  O.S., 
bequeathing  all  his  livelihood  in  Knyghtryder  Street 
and  Sarmoners  Lane  to  the  Hospital  of  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Thomas  in  Southwark.  The  linking  of  St. 
Thomas’s  name  with  that  of  St.  Mary,  “  Our  Lady,” 
should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Pope’s 
dispensation  in  1458.  (See  below.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Pulvertoft  almost 
certainly  was  of  the  same  family  as  Dr.  Pulvertaft, 
lately  (1931)  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

On  January  30th,  1458,  Richard  Catton,  late  of 
Fostone,  Co.  Leics.,  “  hosbondemon,”  was  cited  for 
not  appearing  before  the  justices  of  the  bench  to  answer 
William  Crosse,  Clerk,  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  touching  a  debt  of  £20.  It  is 
probable  that  this  debt  was  owing  to  Sandon,  which  we 
have  seen  was  now  under  the  care  of  St.  Thomas’s. 
The  reason  for  thinking  this  is  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  eighty  acres  in  Fostone  had  been  granted 
to  Sandon  by  William  de  Percy. 

On  the  5th.  Id.  March,  1458,  Pope  Pius  II  granted 
a  dispensation  to  William  Crosse,  “  Master  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  who 
is  of  noble  birth,”  to  hold  another  benefice  in  addition 
to  his  Mastership  {Pap.  Reg .,  Vol.  XI,  p.  521).  Here 
the  title  is  interesting  and  important  for  it  shows  how 
at  Rome,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  St.  Thomas’s  is 
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still  linked  with,  and  after,  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  Probably  it  was  this  fact  which  enabled  us  to 
do  without  a  Royal  Charter  of  our  own. 

By  1460  the  Pope  had  discovered  that  the  story  about 
Crosse  being  of  noble  birth  was  fictitious,  so  the  dis¬ 
pensation  was  reconsidered,  though  ultimately  con¬ 
firmed  (Cal  Pap .  Reg.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  571). 

In  1462  Edward  IV  gave  the  City  more  complete 
control  over  Southwark  than  Edward  III  had  done  and, 
at  the  same  time,  granted  a  yearly  fair  (Nundinas), 
which  was  known  as  “  Our  Lady  Fair,”  and  was  held 
in  September. 

In  the  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI,  by  which  he 
handed  over  the  disused  hospital  to  the  City  of  London, 
and  which  St.  Thomas’s  has  in  its  keeping  to-day, 
the  King  definitely  says  that  the  yearly  fair  belonged 
to  the  hospital  (see  the  translation  of  the  document  on 
p.  132),  though  I  doubt  whether  it  did  so  originally. 

In  later  years  the  fair  became  a  very  unruly  gathering 
and  at  last  had  to  be  suppressed.  Hogarth  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  it  as  it  was  in  his  time. 

In  July  1474  the  southern  banks  of  the  Thames  were 
evidently  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  a  commission, 
“  De  waliis  et  fossatis,”  issued  a  demand  that  William 
Crosse,  the  Master  of  the  hospital,  and  many  others 
by  the  coast  of  the  marsh  of  the  Thames  should  repair 
the  embankment  between  the  towns  of  East  Green¬ 
wich  and  Wandsworth  (Patent  Rolls ,  13  Ed.  IV,  pt.  1, 
memb.  20,  dors).  Apparently  this  notice  was  served 
in  respect  of  our  property  in  West  Greenwich  or  Dept¬ 
ford,  since  the  precincts  of  the  hospital  did  not  reach 
the  bank  of  the  river  at  Southwark. 

Crosse,  it  must  be  remembered,  succeeded  Buckland 
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as  Master  in  1447  and  was  now  becoming  an  old  man. 
In  1477  he  resigned  and  William  Beele  was  appointed 
Master  {Chartulary ,  Doc.  949).  He  was  succeeded  in 
1487  by  John  Burnham,  and  in  1501  Sir  Richard 
Richardson  was  elected. 

Document  223  of  the  Chartulary  says  that  :  “  The 
president  of  Magdalen  College  Oxford  has  a  true  title 
to  4s.  from  the  Master  and  brethren  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  annual  quit  rent  of  tenements  by  the  ‘  Bore’s 
Head,’  the  gift  of  William  Waynflete  which  he  and 
others  had  of  the  gift  of  John  Fastolfe,  Knight.” 

The  Boar’s  Head  Tavern  has  been  mentioned  already 
on  p.  89.  Unfortunately  no  date  is  given  but,  since 
Fastolfe  died  in  1459,  the  statement  probably  refers  to 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  1507  the  hospital  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
and  Sir  Richard  Richardson  put  up  new  buildings,  on 
the  site  of  the  Faucon  Tavern,  which  cost  £326,  equal 
to  £3000  or  more  now.  The  buildings  were  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  skittle  alley  or  “  closhbanc  ”  of  the 
tavern,  and  Rendle  tells  us  that  skittles  were  then 
known  as  “  closheys  ”  ( The  Antiquary ,  Vol.  20,  p.  1). 
Richardson’s  building  lay  north  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  and  probably  formed  a  second  cloistered 
square  on  the  west  side  of  the  original  one.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that,  while  the  hospital  of  Amicius  occupied 
the  site  of  the  most  easterly  square  (Clayton  Square) 
of  the  nineteenth-century  building,  later  squares  were 
gradually  added  until  at  last  the  Borough  High  Street 
was  reached. 

The  use  of  the  courtesy  title  of  “  Sir  ”  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  is  a  very  old  one  and  may  be  traced  in  our  Chartu¬ 
lary  as  far  back  as  1307.  Until  1500,  however,  it  was 
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seldom  used  in  speaking  of  the  Masters  or  brethren 
of  the  hospital  ;  but  after  that  it  became  their  usual 
title  for  about  sixty  years.  The  full  title  of  “  Sir 
Richard  Richardson,  Clerk  ”  was  enough  to  distinguish 
his  status  from  that  of  “  Sir  Richard  Long,  Knight.” 

In  1524  there  is  an  entry  (, Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIIFs  Reign ,  Brewer,  Letter  136)  of  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  names  and  properties  of  the  parishioners  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  with  the  view  of 
levying  a  subsidy  upon  them.  It  is  recorded  that  there 
were  sixty-nine  taxable  inhabitants  besides  twelve 
Frenchmen  and  one  Scot.  This  enquiry  was  made  in 
order  to  assess  the  St.  Thomas’s  share  of  the  subsidy, 
levied  by  Wolsey,  to  help  pay  for  the  war  with  France 
which  Henry  VIII  was  carrying  on  in  coalition  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
this  time  Wolsey  was  bidding  for  Charles’  influence 
to  help  him  to  become  Pope,  the  crowning  ambition  of 
an  ambitious  life  ;  and,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
summoning  Parliament,  he  decided  upon  a  forced 
benevolence  of  a  tenth  of  each  man’s  estate.  It  is 
said  that  in  this  way  £ 20,000  was  exacted  from  London 
alone.  The  entry  is  valuable  in  giving  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  St.  Thomas’s  parish  at  this  time. 

Later  in  the  year  (Letter  964)  we  read  that  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  was  respited  “  on  account  of  the 
prevention  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.”  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  Henry  had  conceived  the 
daring  plan  of  despoiling  the  Church,  for  it  was  not 
until  1527  that  he  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which 
was  the  real  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

On  March  16th,  1528,  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Wolsey  ( Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
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VIIFs  Reign ,  Brewer,  Letter  4080) :  “  There  is  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Southwark  of  which  the  master  is  old,  blind, 
and  feeble.”  (This,  I  presume,  refers  to  Richard 
Richardson  who  died  later  in  this  year  and  had  been 
Master  since  1501.)  “  Though  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  yet  the  king  is  informed  that, 
as  legate,  you  may  appoint  a  coadjutor  :  and  he  would 
like  to  have  the  same  for  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Stanley. 
He  has  two  reasons  for  this  :  first,  that  Stanley  is  a 
gentleman  born  ;  and  secondly,  that  if  he  got  rid  of 
him  he  would  like  to  have  a  more  learned  man  in  his 
place.” 

In  earlier  pages  it  has  been  shown  that  since  1277 
the  right  of  electing  the  Master  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  ;  and  that  this  right  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  several  Bishops  of  Winchester.  Presumably, 
therefore,  the  same  right  would  have  applied  to  the 
appointment  of  a  coadjutor.  But,  even  if  Stanley  were 
appointed  a  coadjutor  to  Richardson,  he  certainly  did 
not  succeed  him  as  Master  ;  for  in  1528  the  rather 
infamous  Mabott  was  elected. 

It  was  in  1528  that  one  of  the  most  severe  epidemics 
of  sweating  sickness  came  to  London.  This  disease 
has  already  been  noticed  (see  p.  16)  as  probably  a 
severe  and  fatal  form  of  influenza,  but  by  some  it  is 
thought  that  the  visitations  of  the  Tudor  period  were  a 
new  and  different  disease.  Anne  Boleyn  and  her 
father,  Sir  Thomas,  both  had  it  but  soon  recovered  ; 
and  Henry  was  so  frightened  that  he  shut  himself  up 
at  Eltham  and  elsewhere  and  spent  his  time  in  receiving 
the  Sacrament. 

In  1532  {Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIIFs  Reign , 
Letter  1728)  is  a  record  of  a  letter  from  Erasmus  Forde 
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to  Mr.  Stedalfe,  one  of  the  King’s  commissioners  for 
sewers,  complaining  that  the  men  sent  to  examine  the 
Southwark  weirs  had  been  arrested  ;  and  some,  as  the 
Master  of  St.  T  homas’s  Spittal  had  told  him,  proceeded 
against  in  Westminster  Hall  for  unlawful  fishing  in  the 
Thames. 

This  letter  conjures  up  for  us  the  Southwark  of 
Henry  VIII’s  time,  when  the  marsh  was  intersected 
by  numberless  slowly  running  dykes  or  “  sewars,” 
very  much  as  it  still  is  near  Dartford  and  Erith.  Into 
these  the  houses  and  the  hospital  drained  and,  as  the 
population  increased,  the  insanitary  conditions  must 
have  been  appalling.  Rendle,  in  Old  Southwark  and  its 
People ,  gives  many  records  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
Couit  of  Sewars  had  to  face,  and  the  levies  which  it 
was  continually  making  to  keep  these  dykes  from  being 
blocked  up  altogether  ;  and  the  letter  quoted  above 
shows  how  bitterly  the  inhabitants  resented  any 
interference  with  their  right  to  poison  themselves  (and 
one  another). 

Of  course  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  were  not 
entirely,  nor  even  mainly,  hygienic  :  their  most 
important  work  was  to  see  that  the  banks  were  sound 
and  the  sluices  in  good  order  ;  otherwise  the  whole 
district  W'Ould  have  been  submerged  at  high  tide. 

Rendle,  who  was  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Southwark,  points  out  that  the  lie  of  the  old  water¬ 
courses  may  still  be  made  out  by  studying  a  modern 
plan  of  the  drains. 

In  1532  is  an  entry  that  the  rents  paid  by  the 
“  Minoresses  beyond  Aldgate  ”  amounted  to  a  fraction 

£9  I4S*  Document  459  of  the  Chartulary  is  a 
list  of  quitrents,  unfortunately  undated  but  evidently 
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much  earlier  than  this,  in  which  there  is  recorded  a 
quitrent  for  a  tenement  belonging  to  the  Abbess  of 
minorite  nuns  near  the  Tower.  These  Minoresses 
were  Franciscan  nuns,  the  site  of  whose  convent  is  still 
known  as  the  Minories. 

Now  we  come  to  two  very  important  pieces  of  work 
of  which  St.  Thomas’s  is  justly  proud  :  the  printing  of 
the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
and  the  painting  of  the  stained-glass  windows  for  the 
Chapel  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Tyndale  had  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
English  and  had  it  printed,  largely  at  Worms,  in  1525. 
It  was  inaccurate,  however,  and  full  of  glosses  ;  and 
Tunstall,  then  Bishop  of  London,  preached  against  it 
and,  rather  fatuously,  bought  up  and  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  copies ;  which,  of  course,  only 
enabled  Tyndale  to  produce  more.  Eventually  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  exerted  to  have  poor  Tyndale 
put  to  death  in  Antwerp  and  his  body  burnt. 

In  1533  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
moved  Convocation  to  beg  the  King  to  decree  that 
the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  by  some  honest  and  learned  man — presumably 
a  hit  at  Tyndale — and  the  result  was  that  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  a  Cambridge  man  and  a  friend  of  Cranmer,  was 
entrusted  with  the  work.  It  was  entitled  :  “  The 
Bible,  that  is  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New 
Testament,  faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  the 
Douche  and  Latin  into  Englishe.  1535—36.”  It  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII,  and  the  expenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  were  paid  by  Cromwell. 

Whether  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  is  not  certain,  though  probably  it  was,  but 
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undoubtedly  subsequent  editions  were  printed  there, 
in  1537,  in  folio  and  quarto  form,  by  James  Nicholson, 
and  dedicated  to  Jane  Seymour. 

In  1536  and  1537  there  were  two  Nicholsons,  James 
and  Peter,  working  at  printing  and  glass  painting  in 
the  precincts  of  the  hospital,  though  whether  they  were 
brothers,  or  father  and  son,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out.  Among  other  works  printed  there  by  the 
Nicholsons  were  Luther’s  exposition  of  the  twenty- 
second  Psalm,  Osiander’s  Sermon,  edited  by  Coverdale, 
and  Tyndale’s  Justification  by  Faith  Only.  At  present 
Nicholson’s  Coverdale  is  one  of  the  rarest  Bibles  known, 
and  if  a  copy  came  into  the  market  it  would  fetch  an 
enormous  price. 

Rendle  points  out  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
printing  to  be  done  in  religious  houses,  since  the  press 
was  the  natural  successor  of  the  Scriptorium,  and  in 
earlier  days  Caxton  had  printed  his  “  rude  and  simple 
Englishe  ”  in  Thabbay  of  Westmestre. 

Besides  being  printers  the  Nicholsons,  as  I  have 
already  said,  were  artists  in  stained  glass,  and  it  was 
in  1526  that  a  contract  was  signed  for  some  of  the 
stained-glass  windows  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  the 
subject  being  :  “  The  Olde  and  New  Lawe,”  and  six¬ 
teen  pence  a  foot,  the  price  agreed  upon  for  them. 

I  am  not  sure  how  many  of  these  windows  Nicholson 
painted,  because  there  were  several  glass  painters  in 
Southwark  at  this  time,  and  the  contract  for  eighteen 
windows  was  divided  among  four  of  them.  The  special 
beauty  of  these  windows  is  that  the  glorious  tones  are 
broken  up  by  half-tones,  and  thus  the  effect  is  greatly 
improved. 

The  entries  which  deal  with  the  time  just  before 
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the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  must  now  be 
considered  and,  in  doing  so,  it  must  be  understood 
that  Henry  VIII,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  was 
a  most  staunch  supporter  of  the  Pope  and  the  Romish 
Church.  It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  for 
instance,  that  Martin  Luther  attacked  the  Church  on 
the  subject  of  “  indulgences,”  things  of  which  we  have 
probably  seen  the  best  side  in  the  earlier  years  of  our 
hospital’s  history.  Henry,  in  1521,  wrote  a  book  in 
support  of  indulgences  and  was  given  the  title  of 
“  Fidei  defensor  ”  by  Pope  Leo  X  in  consequence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  Pope  remained  powerful  in  England 
the  monasteries,  convents,  chantries,  and  hospitals 
were  safe  enough.  They  might  have  been  reformed 
from  within,  and  indeed  a  conservative  reformation  of 
the  Romish  Church  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  for  which  Wolsey  was  striving,  but  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  mending  and  ending  the 
religious  houses,  a  difference  which  leads  us  back  to 
the  causes  of  the  quarrel  with  Rome. 

Undoubtedly  Henry’s  attraction  by  Anne  Boleyn 
and  his  desire  to  have  a  legitimate  son  made  him  want 
to  annul  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and 
the  difficulties  in  doing  so  made  him  get  rid  of  Wolsey, 
who  hitherto  had  been  his  factotum.  Thomas  Crom¬ 
well,  the  student  of  Machiavelli,  now  came  into  power, 
with  Cranmer  as  Archbishop  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  opposed  the  annulment  and  had  dreamed  of  a 
peaceful  religious  reformation  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  ideas  of  Erasmus  and  Colet,  was  beheaded, 
in  1535,  at  the  instigation  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Probably  the  annulment  of  the  marriage  with 
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Catherine  would  have  been  delayed  indefinitely  had 
not  Cromwell  conceived  the  supremely  daring  plan  of 
Henry  declaring  himself  the  head  of  the  English 
Church  and  decreeing  his  own  annulment  of  marriage. 

The  King  soon  realized,  as  a  further  possibility  of 
the  scheme,  that,  if  he  were  the  head  of  the  Church, 
it  followed  that  he  could  decide  what  should  be  done 
with  its  money  ;  and  he  began  to  look  with  greedy 
eyes  upon  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  religious  houses, 
though,  even  to  a  monarch  so  absolute  as  he  had  now 
become,  a  plausible  excuse  was  needed  for  their  open 
spoliation. 

The  excuse  he  wanted  was  ready  to  his  hand  in  the 
tales  of  the  gross  irregularities  which  went  on  in 
monasteries,  nunneries,  and  hospitals  alike,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  these  places  were  any  worse  than 
they  had  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
and  certainly  the  evils  placed  at  their  doors  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  long  record  of  charitable, 
literary,  and  educational  work  since  Christianity  first 
came  to  England. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Henry 
and  Cromwell  that  no  tale  against  the  religious  houses 
should  lose  anything  in  the  telling  ;  and  we  must  bear 
this  in  mind  in  searching  our  own  hospital  records  and 
in  deciding  what  allowances  should  be  made. 

It  was  in  1534  that  Henry  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  English  Church  and  demanded  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  of  all  spiritual  livings  ;  but,  since  this  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Benedictines,  a  visitation  of 
all  religious  houses  was  decided  upon  at  Cromwell’s 
suggestion. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  apology  is  needed  for  this  digres- 
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sion  into  general  history,  but  to  those  with  little  time 
for  historical  reading  it  may  make  what  happened  at 
our  own  hospital  more  interesting  and  understandable. 

In  January  1535  Thomas  Cromwell,  Chief  Secretary, 
John  Tregunwell,  Ll.D.,  Principal  Judge  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  Thomas  Bedyll,  Archdeacon  of  London, 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  hold  a  visitation  of 
all  churches  and  monasteries  ( Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  V Ill's  Reign,  Gairdner,  Let.  no.  73). 

Of  course  Cromwell  was  too  busy  a  man  to  visit 
these  places  personally,  but  his  deputy  for  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey  was  Richard  Layton,  who,  in 
September  1535  wrote  him  a  letter  saying  that  he 
intended  to  finish  his  round  of  visitations  with  the 
“  bawdy  ”  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  in  Southwark 
{Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  V Ill's  Reign ,  1535, 
no.  444).  Since  he  does  not  use  any  adjectives  of  this 
kind  about  other  places  which  he  had  visited  or  intended 
to  visit  I  fear  that,  about  this  time,  our  hospital  really 
had  rather  a  bad  reputation,  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  the  next  entry  in  the  Letters  and  Papers ,  which  says 
that  in  1536  two  parishioners  and  nine  witnesses  made 
complaint  of  a  poor  woman  in  childbirth  being  refused 
admission  to  the  hospital  and  dying  at  the  church  door  ; 
and  that  baptism  had  been  refused  until  the  Master 
had  received  half  a  noble  (3s.  4d.).  They  also  com¬ 
plained  that  services  were  not  held,  and  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Master  was  filthy  and  indecent,  that  he 
kept  a  concubine  within  the  hospital,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  selling  the  church  plate  and  saying  that  it  had 
been  stolen. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  eleven  people  who 
bore  testimony  to  these  irregularities  were  not 
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altogether  to  be  trusted,  but  the  Master  at  this  time 
was  Richard  Mabott,  one  of  the  worst  heads  the 
hospital  ever  had,  and  a  man  about  whom  there  is 
further  cumulative  evidence. 

On  July  4th,  1538,  is  recorded  the  confession  of 
Robert  More,  one  of  the  priests  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  Southwark,  before  Robert  Acton,  J.P.,  and 
Sir  Richard  Long.  He  said  that  “  before  the  robbery 
of  church  plate  the  Master  of  the  hospital  sold  two 
silver  parcel  gilt  basins,  a  silver  holy  water  stock 
(stoup  ?)  and  spryngyll  (sprinkler),  a  pair  of  silver 
canstykkes  (candlesticks),  parcel  gilt,  a  silver  plate, 
gilt  censer,  a  pair  of  silver  plate,  gilt  cruets,  saying 
4  The  world  is  naught,  let  us  take  while  we  may.’  He 
delivered  five  pounds  to  Brother  Robert  as  his  portion. 
The  Master  was  robbed  of  as  much  plate  as  would  go 
into  a  half  bushel  basket  which  was  found  again  but 
no  man  can  tell  where  it  is  saving  he  bought  a  pair  of 
canstykkes  of  silver  and  a  ship  of  silver  of  a  slender 
sort.” 

The  Master  consulted  the  brethren  about  selling  his 
house  at  Deptford  Strond  (?  the  house  which  later 
became  Sayes  Court,  the  home  of  Evelyn  the  diarist, 
though  this  is  very  doubtful).  More  said  that  “  if  he 
did  so  it  would  sore  offend  his  prince.  The  Master 
bade  them  do  so  as  he  commanded  and  so  they  sold 
it  deceitfully  to  John  Ashele  (Ashley),  Proctor  of  the 
Arches,  feedman  of  (i.e.  receiving  fees  from)  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  one  of  the  Master’s  council  and  Thomas 
Wheeton,  tenant  to  the  said  Master.  No  money  was 
paid  and  they  resold  it  to  the  Master  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  ”  ( Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIIFs  Reign , 
Gairdner,  Paper  1323). 
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It  needs  a  lawyer  to  appreciate  fully  the  meaning  of 
this  involved  confession.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
Mabott  and  More  were  both  rogues  who  had  fallen 
out  over  the  division  of  the  spoil  and  that  the  former 
was  the  cleverer  of  the  two.  It  seems  that  Mabott’s 
action  was  quite  a  common  one  in  religious  houses  at 
this  time.  The  monks  and  priests,  realizing  that  for¬ 
feiture  of  their  goods  was  imminent,  converted  them 
into  cash,  accounting  for  anything  missed  by  pretended 
thefts.  This  extract  shows  that  they  also  converted 
house  property  into  their  own  names  by  bogus  sales. 

The  curious  thing  is  that,  after  this  confession, 
nothing  seems  to  have  happened  to  Mabott,  since  he 
continued  as  Master  until  his  death  at  the  end  of  1539. 
On  July  10th,  1538,  an  indenture  between  King  Henry 
and  Richard  Mabott,  clerk,  Master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  is  recorded  (. Letters  and  Papers 
of  Henry  VIIFs  Reign ,  Gairdner,  Paper  1348)  by  which 
the  hospital  bargains  and  sells  to  the  King  its  manor 
of  Sandon  beside  Esher,  in  exchange  for  the  parsonage 
of  Moche  Wakering,  Essex,  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  Bylegh,  and  of  Bumpstede  Helion,  Essex,  belonging 
to  the  late  monastery  of  Kynge’s  Halsted  :  which  par¬ 
sonage  the  King  grants  them  to  hold  by  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  knight’s  fee,  at  £2  5s*  11  Jd.  a  year  for  the 
tenth.  Later  in  the  same  month  is  a  grant  confirming 
the  last  and  stating  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
property  was  ^13  16s.  od.  clear. 

In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  trans¬ 
action  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1536  Parliament 
had  agreed  to  the  suppression  of  all  religious  houses 
whose  income  fell  below  £ 200  a  year,  and  no  doubt 
the  hospital  at  Sandon  would  have  come  into  this 
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category  had  it  not  been  incorporated  with  St. 
Thomas's.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  exchange  was 
made  in  order  that  it  might  be  treated  as  a  separate 
institution  and  its  small  resources  seized.  Burnet 
(History  of  the  Reformation)  records  that  376  of  the 
lesser  monasteries  were  dissolved  during  1538-40, 
worth  ^32,000  per  annum,  with  goods  worth  £100,000 
more.  He  says  that  the  real  value  was  probably  ten 
times  as  much,  since  the  Church  thought  it  politic 
to  hide  its  resources  by  charging  small  rents  and  making 
its  tenants  pay  a  large  fine  or  premium  for  the  grant 
of  each  lease.  Our  hospital  did  not  come  into  this 
group  since  its  revenue  had  been  assessed  by  the 
visitors  in  1538  at  £266  17s.  6d. 

Before  the  final  closing  of  the  greater  religious  houses 
with  revenues  of  over  £200  a  year,  Sir  Richard  Gresham 
wrote  to  the  King  a  letter  which  is  published  in  full  in 
Golding’s  History  of  the  Hospital,  asking  that  the  City 
might  have  the  governance  of  “  Seynt  George’s 
Spytell,  Seynt  Barthilmy's  Spytell,  and  Seynt  Thomas 
Spytell  and  the  new  abbey  of  Tower  Hill,  founded  of 
good  devotion  by  auncient  fathers  and  endowed  with 
great  possessions  and  rents,  only  for  the  reliefe, 
comforte,  and  helping  of  the  poore  and  impotent 
people,  lying  in  every  street,  offendyng  every  clene 
persone  passing  by  the  way  with  theyre  fylthy  and 
nasty  savors. — And  then  your  grace  shall  facilie 
perceyve,  that  where  now  a  small  number  of  chanons, 
priests  and  monkes  be  founde  for  their  own  profitt 
only,  and  not  for  the  common  utilitie  of  the  realme,  a 
great  number  of  poore,  needy,  syke  and  indugent 
persones  shall  be  refreshed,  maynteyned  and  com¬ 
forted  ;  and  also  healed  and  cured  of  their  infermities 
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frankly  and  freely  by  physicians,  surgeons  and  poty- 
caries  which  shall  have  stipende  and  salarie  only  for 
that  purpose  ;  so  that  all  impotent  persones  not  able 
to  labour  shall  be  releved,  and  all  sturdy  beggars 
not  willing  to  labour  shall  be  punished,  for  the  which 
doyng  your  grace  shall  not  alonely  merit  highly 
towards  God,  but  shewe  yourselffe  to  be  more  charitable 
to  the  poore  than  your  most  noble  progenitor  Kyng 
Edgar,  founder  of  so  many  monasteries  ;  Kyng  Henry 
the  Thirde,  renewer  of  Westmynster ;  or  Kyng 
Edward  the  Thirde,  founder  of  the  new  Abbey  ;  or 
Kyng  Henry  the  Fifth,  founder  of  Syon  and  Shene  ; 
but  also  shall  have  the  name  of  conservator,  protectour, 
and  defendour  of  the  poor  people,  with  their  contynual 
prayer  for  your  health,  welthe,  and  prosperitie  long  to 
endure.” 

The  reference  to  Seynt  George’s  Spytell  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  letter  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
since  the  present  St.  George’s  was  of  course  not  founded 
when  the  letter  was  written.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  for  pointing 
out  that  in  the  original  letter  of  Gresham’s  St.  Mary’s 
and  not  St.  George’s  Hospital  is  mentioned,  and  that 
Golding  must  have  miscopied  it.  The  St.  Mary’s,  no 
doubt,  was  that  of  Bethlem,  which  later  was  added  to 
the  other  Royal  hospitals. 

This  letter  was  no  doubt  considered  very  carefully 
but,  so  far  as  St.  Thomas’s  was  concerned,  was  not 
acted  upon  until  the  next  reign.  It  seemed,  perhaps 
wisely,  to  Henry’s  advisors,  better  to  close  the  hospitals 
as  religious  houses  and  then  to  start  them  once  more ; 
this  time  under  the  wing  of  the  City  instead  of  under 
that  of  the  Church. 
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It  was  in  1538)  while  the  smaller  monasteries  were 
being  despoiled,  but  clearly  after  the  exchange  of 
Sandon  in  July,  where  Mabott  is  referred  to  as  Master 
of  the  hospital  still  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  that 
Henry  decanonized  Thomas  Becket  and  declared  that, 
so  far  from  being  a  martyr,  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  Lord 
the  King. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  justice  of  this 
proclamation  I  suppose  that  legally  it  holds,  since 
Henry  was  the  head  of  the  English  Church  and  had 
been  recognized  as  such  by  the  English  Parliament 
which,  it  appears,  had  not  been  specially  packed  or 
terrorized  on  this  occasion.  It  was  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Church  which  had  made  Becket  a  Saint  and 
Martyr  ;  and  now  that  the  English  Church  had  been 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Parliament  we  must  admit 
the  legality  if  not  the  justice  of  whatever  its  head  chose 
to  decree. 

I  ought,  however,  to  state  that  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Stevens,  the  historian  of  Southwark  Cathedral,  entirely 
disagrees  with  this  view  of  mine,  and  holds  that 
Henry  VIII  had  no  power  to  decanonize  Becket.  He 
also  points  out  that  there  are  still  churches  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  Becket  the  interests  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  came  before 
those  of  his  own  King  and  country,  and  it  is  a  very 
nice  point  whether  punishment  for  disobedience  to  his 
King  entitled  him  to  the  legal  status  of  martyr  or 
traitor.  Personally  I  regard  him  as  a  martyr  because 
he  was  killed  in  support  of  his  religious  faith,  but  I 
must  also  believe  that  the  hundreds  of  poor  people  who 
died  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield  and  St.  George’s  fields 
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were  just  as  worthy  of  the  title.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  regard  him  as  a  traitor  because  undoubtedly  he 
was  helping  a  foreign  power  against  the  interests  of 
his  own  country  and  King.  And  thus  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  truth  lies  midway,  as  it  so  often  does,  and  that 
Becket  was  both  martyr  and  traitor,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  which  we  happen  to  occupy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  practical 
point  which  appealed  to  Henry  and  his  man,  Cromwell, 
was  that,  by  declaring  Becket  a  traitor  and  no  saint, 
they  were  able  to  seize  the  gold  and  jewels  which 
decorated  his  shrine  at  Canterbury,  a  thing  which  other¬ 
wise  even  they  would  not  have  dared  to  risk. 

On  December  23rd,  1539,  “  Thomas  Thurleby, 
clerk,”  was  presented  to  the  Mastership  of  the  “  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Thomas  Bekket  in  Southwarke,  commonly 
called  Thomas  Bekket’s  Spyttel,  vice  Richard  Mabot 
deceased  ”  (. Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIIFs  Reign , 
Gairdner,  Paper  780,  37).  It  will  be  noticed  that  now, 
at  the  end  of  1539,  there  is  no  attempt  to  call  Becket 
a  martyr  or  even  a  saint.  This  presentation  was 
probably  an  arrangement  to  facilitate  the  handing  over 
of  the  hospital,  which  took  place  about  a  fortnight 
later,  and  Thirlby  was  selected  because,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  he  was  a  very  accommodating  and  adaptable 
man. 

On  January  14th,  1540  (N.S.),  Saint  Thomas’s 
Hospital  (it  is  curious  how  the  “  Saint  ”  has  slipped  in 
again)  and  all  its  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Cambridge,  the  City 
of  London,  and  elsewhere  were  surrendered  to  the 
King,  and  this  surrender  is  signed  by  Thirlby  and  two 
others. 
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This  Dr.  Thirlby  was  a  man  of  some  note,  since  he 
had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Soon 
after  he  had  conducted  the  quiet  surrender  of  the 
hospital  Henry  made  him  the  first  and  only  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  and  later  he  became  successively  Bishop 
of  Norwich  and  of  Ely.  That  he  was  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  himself  to  whatever  form  of  religious  belief 
was  prevalent  at  the  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
held  his  appointments  without  interruption  during 
the  religious  changes  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and 
Mary.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  he  was  nominally  a 
prisoner  in  Lambeth  Palace  but  in  reality  was  treated 
as  an  honoured  guest  and,  I  think,  must  have  been 
once  more  converted  to  the  Reformed  Faith,  for  other¬ 
wise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  been  buried 
in  Lambeth  Church.  In  1556  we  find  him  associated 
with  Bonner  in  degrading  and  sentencing  to  the  stake 
his  old  friend,  the  poor  wavering  Cranmer,  and  thus 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Mary’s  time  he  must 
have  been  a  staunch  Catholic.  I  suppose  that  we  must 
include  him  among  the  St.  Thomas’s  men,  though 
he  only  accepted  the  post  of  Master  of  the  hospital  for 
a  fortnight,  in  order  that  he  might  destroy  it. 

The  hospital  was  now  closed  and  all  that  was  bad 
about  it  came  to  an  end  ;  but  so  did  all  that  was  good, 
and  large  numbers  of  helpless,  sick  poor  were  left 
unrelieved  in  the  streets  ;  moreover  the  brethren  and 
sisters  and  all  the  lay  helpers  went  to  swell  the  mass  of 
destitute  humanity  for  whom  no  employment  could  be 
found.  Besant  feels  sure  that  the  City  of  London  at 
once  looked  after  and  relieved  its  own  freemen, 
though  where  hospital  treatment  for  these  could  be 
found  he  does  not  say. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  CLOSURE  AND  REFOUNDING  OF 

ST.  THOMAS’S 

WE  get  a  few  vague  hints  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  hospital,  after  its  closure,  in  the  State 
Papers  of  Henry  VIIFs  reign.  In  1541 
is  a  note  (. Letters  and  Papers ,  Gairdner,  258)  that 
annuities  were  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  Augmenta¬ 
tions  to  Anthony  Dunriche,  merchant  tailor,  out  of  St. 
Albans,  Sheen,  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  These 
were  afterwards  handed  over  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope  who, 
we  shall  see,  was  the  treasurer  in  question. 

On  July  8th,  1542,  the  Privy  Council  gave  a  recog¬ 
nizance  to  Maurice  Dennys  of  London  to  abide  the 
order  of  the  Chancellor  of  Augmentations  in  a  con¬ 
tention  with  Mr.  Hennege  about  a  marsh  which 
belonged  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  {Letters  and  Papers , 
Gairdner,  465). 

The  next  two  entries  I  have  taken  out  of  their 
chronological  order,  since  the  later  one  explains  the 
earlier. 

April  28th,  1543,  records  a  life  grant  to  Sir  Richard 
Long,  King’s  servant,  “  of  the  house  or  hospital  of 
Thomas  Beckett,  within  the  Borough  of  Southwark, 
with  the  manor  of  Bodley,  Surrey,  rectories  and  advow- 
sons  of  Moche  Wakering  and  Bumsted  Helion,  Essex, 
and  all  lands  in  Sothwark  and  any  other  places  named 
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and  elsewhere,  which  belonged  to  the  said  hospital  ” 
[Letters  and  Papers ,  Gairdner,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  547). 
This  Sir  Richard  Long  seems  to  be  the  person  already 
noticed  on  page  1 16  as  receiving  Brother  Robert  More's 
confession  of  his  and  Mabott’s  thefts. 

March  21st,  1542.  Letter  from  J.  Lord  Russell  to 
Sir  Richard  Long.  “  Has  spoken  with  Mr.  Chancellor 
(Sir  Thomas  Audley)  about  the  tenths  of  Long's 
Hospital  and  will  bring  him  to  speak  with  the  King. 
The  King  rejoices  at  the  forwardness  of  his  works 
there  ”  ( Letters  and  Papers ,  Gairdner,  1542,  Appendix 
No.  6). 

These  entries  show  that  the  hospital,  like  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  spoil,  was  frittered  away 
by  Henry  in  gifts  or  sales  to  courtiers.  Probably 
Cromwell  had  some  definite  scheme  of  a  political 
nature  for  dealing  with  this  rich  harvest,  but  he  was 
attainted  and  executed  in  1540,  the  year  in  which  the 
hospital  was  surrendered. 

February  1545.  “  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overie. — 
Grant  of  a  messuage  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  tenant  John  Marchaunt  "  ( Letters  and  Papers , 
1545,  282,  19).  We  may,  I  think,  take  it  from  this  that 
five  years  after  the  surrender  of  the  hospital  there  was 
still  a  parish  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  that  at  this  date  it 
had  officially  changed  the  identity  of  its  Patron  Saint. 

In  the  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Gazette  for  June  1898 
is  a  very  interesting  article  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  Travers 
Clark,  the  last  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  in 
Southwark,  in  which  the  following  paragraph  occurs  : 

“In  1538  the  Hospital  was  surrendered  to  King 
Henry  VIII  as  Church  property,  after  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  and  with  it  went  the  Church  :  but  in 
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1 553  we  find  that  the  Church  of  the  Hospital,  which 
served  for  the  tenements  near  adjoining  and  pertaining 
to  the  said  Hospital,  remaineth  as  a  Parish  Church. 

“  The  dedication  of  the  church  was,  like  the  old 
hospital,  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  that  is  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket,  but  when  the  dedication  of  the  hospital  was 
changed  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the  church 
still  retained  the  old  patron  saint.” 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Clark  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
date  in  which  the  hospital  was  surrendered,  but  the 
error  is  quite  excusable  because  the  historical  review 
of  the  hospital  in  the  Medical  School  prospectus  of 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote  gave  1538  instead  of  1540. 

The  second  point  about  the  church  still  retaining 
the  old  patron  saint  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
extract  from  the  State  Papers  of  February  1545,  quoted 
above,  where  the  parish  is  distinctly  named  as  that  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Perhaps  ecclesiastically  the 
church  still  belonged  to  the  martyr,  and  perhaps  may 
do  so  now,  but  legally  and  in  the  eye  of  the  State  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Apostle  claimed  it.  The 
matter  is  of  greater  interest  because  our  present  hos¬ 
pital  chapel  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  dedicated  to 
Becket,  and  special  prayers  are  offered  in  his  name  on 
his  day  ;  but,  since  the  chapel  has  never  been  conse¬ 
crated,  it  seems  optional  to  take  either  view  until 
property  is  left  to  the  church  or  chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  and  the  legacy  contested  ;  then  perhaps 
the  matter  might  be  settled  to  the  great  content  of  the 
lawyers  arguing  the  case. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  article  Mr.  Travers 
Clark  says  :  “  The  true  foundation  of  the  Church 
(St.  Thomas’s  Southwark)  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
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place  when  the  Precincts  of  the  Hospital  became  the 
small  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  1378.  It  was  quasi  independent  of  external 
jurisdiction,  being  ruled  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital.”  This  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  first  formation  of  the  parish  goes,  but 
I  think  that  the  document  quoted  on  page  37  shows  that 
there  certainly  was  a  church  in  1321,  while  Edward  II 
was  king. 

In  the  accompanying  tracing  from  Horwood’s  Atlas 
the  limits  of  St.  Thomas’s  parish  in  1819  are  shown,  and 
probably  had  undergone  no  change  since  Edward  Vi’s 
time  or  even  earlier.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  parish 
did  not  quite  reach  the  Borough  High  Street,  although 
the  hospital  certainly  owned  tenements  facing  that 
street. 

That  part  of  the  parish  occupied  by  Guy’s  Hospital 
in  1819  marks  the  site  of  St.  Thomas’s  Close  in  earlier 
days  ;  and  the  main  dyke  or  town  ditch  of  Southwark 
must  have  run  a  little  to  the  east  of  this,  on  its  way 
to  the  Thames  at  Battle  Bridge. 

September  1545.  The  following  lands  which 
belonged  to  “  the  hospital  of  Thomas  Beckett,  also 
called  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  Southwark,”  and  had 
been  granted  for  life  to  Sir  Richard  Long,  are  now 
granted  in  fee  to  Richard  Andrewes  and  William 
Grosse.  The  manors  of  Bodley,  Upgrove,  and  Scar- 
lettes,  two  messuages  and  a  barn  in  Kentistrete  and 
Blackmanstrete  in  the  parishes  of  Newington  and 
St.  George’s  in  Southwark,  thirteen  acres  of  land  in 
Horsemonger  Lane,  Newington,  and  half  an  acre  of 
meadow  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Ber¬ 
mondsey  (Letters  aitd  Papers ,  Henry  VIII ,  Vol.  XX, 
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St.  Thomas’s  Parish  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line 
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pt.  2,  p.  220).  A  little  later,  under  the  same  date  ( ib ., 
p.  232),  all  these  places  were  transferred  to  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  who,  in  October  1545,  was  granted  a  licence  to 
alienate  them  ( ib .,  p.  329).  Since  its  surrender  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  seems  to  have  been  receiving  half- 
yearly  payments  from  himself,  as  treasurer  of  Augmen¬ 
tations,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  hospital,  and  perhaps 
we  may  regard  these  as  bribes  from  Long  to  ensure 
his  quiet  possession  ;  but  now  that  estates  are  being 
transferred  which  were  given  to  Long  for  life  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  he  was  no  longer  alive  and  that 
Pope  seized  the  opportunity  to  appropriate  some  of 
the  hospital  estates  before  they  were  granted  to  another 
greedy  courtier.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  way 
in  which  things  went  on  at  this  time,  and  it  is  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn  that  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  when  he  died, 
was  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England  {Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.).  Although  thrice  married  he  left  no  heir, 
and  thus  was  prevented  from  founding  a  noble  family, 
as  so  many  were  founded  at  this  time  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Church. 

In  1546  our  lands  in  West  Wycombe  and  Magna 
Marlowe  were  granted  to  Sir  Thos.  Darcye  {Letters 
and  Papers ,  Vol.  XXI,  pt.  1,  p.  764). 

On  October  18th,  1546,  the  depositions  are  recorded 
of  Wm.  Horneby,  aet.  60,  Wm.  Thomson  and  Conradus 
Richardson,  aet.  45,  glaziers  ;  the  first  dwelling  in  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Southwark,  late  called 
St.  Thomas’s  Spyttel.  They  complain  that  “  young 
men  will  not  become  apprentices  to  the  glaziers’  free¬ 
men  ;  Peter  Nicholson  and  Godfrey  Trice  have  con¬ 
fessed  as  much  ”  {ib.,  Vol.  XXI,  pt.  2,  283,  p.  134). 
From  this  we  learn  that  a  glazier  still  worked  in  part 
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of  the  disused  hospital  and  that  there  still  was  a 
Nicholson  in  the  glass  painting  business  ;  though,  from 
the  context,  it  seems  that  he  was  of  an  age  to  have 
been  an  apprentice  and  therefore  probably  the  son  of 
the  more  famous  Peter. 

On  December  30th,  1546,  a  grant  from  the  Court  of 
Augmentations  was  made  to  John  Gate,  King’s  servant, 
“  of  the  site  &c  of  the  house  in  the  Borough  of  South¬ 
wark  called  Thomas  Bekett’s  hospital,  Bodley  manor, 
Surrey,  Magna  Wakering,  Essex  and  all  lands  (which 
were  left)  of  the  same  hospital  ”  ( ib .,  Vol.  XXI,  pt.  2, 
774-23  7b,  p.  436). 

In  January  1547  Henry  VIII  died,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  Edward  Vi’s  reign  St.  Thomas’s  seems 
to  have  been  almost  derelict,  with  Sir  John  Gate  as 
its  owner.  It  is  said  that  Henry  had  intended  to  re¬ 
establish  the  hospital,  under  the  name  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  lame,  wounded,  and  diseased 
soldiers,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had  refounded 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 

On  April  23rd,  1550,  the  Patent  Rolls  (4  Ed.  VI,  pt.  4) 
record  :  “A  grant  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  throughout  the  borough  and  towne  of  Suth- 
werke  and  the  whole  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  St.  Olave 
and  St.  George  in  Suthwerke  and  the  parish  lately 
called  Seynt  Thomas  Hospitall  and  now  called  Le 
King’s  Hospitall  in  Suthwerke  and  Blakeman  Street 
and  in  Kentish  Streete  in  the  parish  of  Newington  of 
all  goodes  and  chatties  of  waived  persons,  strays, 
treasure  trove  and  many  other  liberties.”  This  record 
is  inserted  because  it  shows  that  St.  Thomas’s  parish 
continued  without  any  break  after  the  surrender  of  the 
hospital,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  services 
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went  on  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas’s  just  as 
they  did  in  any  other  London  parish.  It  shows,  more¬ 
over,  that  in  1550  the  hospital  was  called  “  The  King’s 
Hospital,”  though  of  course  the  church  retained  its 
old  name. 

In  our  hospital  library  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Septimus 
Vaughan  Morgan’s  reproduction  and  translation  of 
John  Howes’  manuscript,  describing  :  “  The  Order 
and  Manner  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  first  erection  of 
the  Three  Royal  Hospitals  of  Christ,  Bridewell  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle.”  This  little-known  manuscript, 
it  is  true,  was  not  written  until  1582,  thirty  years  after 
the  events  it  records,  but  Howes  was  a  citizen  and 
a  grocer  who  had  been  apprentice,  and  afterwards 
private  secretary,  to  Richard  Grafton,  the  first  Trea¬ 
surer  General  of  the  Royal  Hospitals,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  have  had  plenty  of  records  from  which  to  write. 

In  his  dedication  to  the  Treasurer  of  Chryste  his 
Hospitall  he  says  :  “  Righte  Worshipfull,  I  have  uppon 
good  occasion  collected  and  gathered  together  a  brefe 
note  of  the  order  and  manner  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  fyrste  ereccon  of  the  Hospitalles  of  Chrystes, 
Brydewell  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  wherein  you 
shall  not  onlye  see  the  forwarde  willing  myndes  and 
the  bountyful  lyberal  handes  of  a  nomber  of  good  men  : 
whoe  only  spent  theire  tyme  and  studie  to  advaunce 
and  sette  forwarde  this  famous  worke  :  but  allso  you 
shall  reade  of  a  nomber  of  notable  platts  and  devyses 
layed  for  the  accomplyshing  of  the  same  :  As  also  the 
carefull  myndes  of  the  Governors  to  preserve  the  state 
of  these  Hospitalles  in  those  daungerous  daies  of 
Quene  Marie  :  when  there  was  nothing  ells  looked  for 
but  downe  with  them,  downe  with  them.” 
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The  work  takes  the  form  of  “  A  ffamiliar  and  frendely 
discourse  dialoguewyse  ”  between  two  hypothetical 
individuals  called  Dignitie  and  Dutie.  Dignitie  opens 
the  dialogue  by  saying  :  “  Was  there  ever  in  any  age 
the  lyke  number  of  poore  people  as  there  ar  at  this 
present  begging  in  the  streates  of  the  Cyttie  and  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  fieldes  so  ydellye,  being  readie  to  attempte 
any  myscheife  uppon  any  lighte  occasion  ?  ” 

Dutie  replies  that  in  former  times  things  had  been 
as  bad  and  cites,  among  other  things,  that  “  in  the 
latter  tyme  of  that  most  famous  and  worthie  prynce 
king  Henry  the  eighte  after  ye  wynning  of  Bullaigne 
and  ending  of  the  king’s  warres  yt  appeareth  that  there 
were  greate  nombers  of  poore,  lame,  ydell  and  may- 
sterles  men  dispersed  into  dyvers  parts  of  this  realme, 
but  chiefely  aboute  this  Cittie  of  London,  ffor  which 
cause  that  moste  noble  prynce  gave  order  to  the  Lorde 
Maior  and  Cyttezens  to  provide  that  the  wounded 
souldiers  and  disseased  wandring  people  mighte  be 
cured  and  releved.  And  the  better  to  encourage  the 
Cyttezens  to  proceade  in  this  accon  the  king  gave  unto 
the  L.  Maior  Comunalltie  and  Cyttezens  the  mansion 
house  of  St.  Bartholomewes  to  be  made  a  house  to 
harbour  and  cure  the  lame  and  disseased  people  and 
gave  withal  380LL  4s.  2d.  yerely  to  the  reliefe  and 
comforte  of  the  said  poore.” 

Modernizing  Dutie’s  Elizabethan  spelling  and  word¬ 
ing,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  the  later  years  of  Edward’s 
reign,  the  streets  and  lanes  of  London  began  again 
to  swarm  with  beggars  and  rogues  ;  and  the  churches, 
streets,  and  lanes  were  filled  daily  with  a  number  of 
loathsome  lazars,  botches,  and  sores,  so  that  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  was  not  able  to  receive  a  tenth 
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part  of  those  who  had  to  be  provided  for.  Upon  this 
the  preachers  in  their  pulpits  moved  the  people  to 
provide  and  give  liberally  to  the  relief  of  these  poor 
people.  But  especially  that  worthy  Bishop  Ridley 
who  in  a  sermon  before  the  King’s  majesty  did  so 
zealously  move  the  King  to  have  a  care  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  that  the  King  after  the  end  of  the  sermon 
sent  for  the  Bishop  and  conferred  with  him  what  course 
might  best  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  dialogue  between  Dignitie  and  Dutie  goes  on, 
with  a  mass  of  quaint  and  often  needless  words,  to  tell 
how  Ridley  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  in  1551- 
52  was  Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  with  a  letter  from  the  King. 
Unfortunately  this  letter  has  not  been  preserved  but 
doubtless  it  instructed  the  City  to  act ;  and  Ridley  and 
Dobbs,  with  some  of  the  prominent  citizens,  devised  a 
scheme  whereby  the  fatherless  and  destitute  children 
should  be  taken  to  the  Grey  Friars’  house,  which  had 
been  surrendered  in  1538,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
ill  should  have  a  sanatorium  provided  in  Finsbury 
Court  which  the  City  was  to  buy.  Then  all  the  lame 
and  homeless  old  people  were  to  go  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  where  they  would  have  food  and  lodging 
and  surgeons  to  attend  to  them.  The  “  ydell  and 
lustie  roges  as  well  men  as  woemen  ”  were  to  be  taken 
to  some  house  where  they  should  be  compelled  to 
labour,  and  all  the  “  lazars,”  which  included  real  as 
well  as  suspected  lepers,  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
streets  and  segregated. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  fresh  influx  of  idle,  sick,  and 
needy  into  the  City  from  the  provinces  the  number  of 
beadles  at  the  City  gates  was  to  be  increased  ;  since  in 
Henry  VIII’s  time  only  eight  were  provided  for. 
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These  suggestions  were  approved  by  Edward, 
and  I  think  that  this  must  be  the  point  at  which 
we  should  leave  John  Howes’  narrative  for  a  time 
and  notice  two  official  extracts  from  the  Patent 
Rolls. 

The  first  is  dated  August  12th,  1551,  and  says  : 
“  In  view  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  men  lying  begging 
in  the  public  streets  and  places  of  London  and  its 
suburbs  to  the  infection  and  annoyance  of  the  King’s 
subjects  using  these  streets  and  places  :  Grant  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  London  of  the 
house  and  site  of  the  late  hospital  of  Thomas  Becket 
in  Southwarke,  of  late  called  the  hospital!  of  Saynt 
Thomas  in  Southwarke,  Surr.  with  the  church,  steeple, 
churchyard  and  all  buildings,  barns,  stables,  dove- 
houses,  ponds,  yards,  orchards,  gardens  and  ground 
within  the  said  site  :  also  the  rectory  of  Thomas 
Beckett,  lately  called  the  parsonage  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Southwarke  ;  the  yearly  fair  (nundinas)  in  South¬ 
warke  which  belonged  to  the  said  hospitall,  and  all 
possessions  of  the  said  hospitall  in  the  parish  of  the 
said  Thomas  Becket  also  the  messuages,  land  &c  in 
the  several  tenures  of — (here  follows  a  long  list  of 
individual  tenants  for  which  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Patent  Rolls ,  or  to  the  original  Latin  document 
in  the  hospital  strong  room) — to  the  yearly  value  of 
£154.17.1.  To  hold  to  the  said  mayor,  commonalty  and 
citizens  and  their  successors  of  the  king  as  of  his  manor 
of  Est  Greenwich  Kent  by  fealty  only,  in  free  socage 
and  not  in  chief.  And  gift  of  the  issues  since  Annuncia¬ 
tion  last  and  all  the  ornaments,  bells,  lead,  vestments 
(vestes),  beds,  vessels  and  other  chattels,  implements 
and  utensils  remaining  in  the  said  hospital.  Exonera- 
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tion  :  except  the  fee  of  6/-  yearly  allowed  for  the  bailiff 
of  the  premises. 

“  Grant,  further  that  the  said  hospitall  of  South- 
warke  should  in  future  be  the  place  and  house  for 
relieving  and  sustaining  the  poor  there  and  shall  be 
called  the  poorhouse  in  Southwarke  next  London  of  the 
king’s  foundation  ;  and  the  church  within  the  site  of 
the  said  hospitall  shall  be  the  parish  church  as  hereto¬ 
fore  it  was  made  for  the  inhabitants  within  the 
site  of  the  said  hospital  and  the  poor,  ministers 
and  officers  there  and  shall  in  future  be  called  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Southwarke  next 
London. 

“  And  appropriation  of  the  said  rectory  to  the  said 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  their  successors  and  licence 
for  them  to  convert  the  said  rectory  and  all  its  appur¬ 
tenances  to  their  own  use  without  accounting  to  the 
king  for  first  fruits  or  tenths  or  anything  else  and 
without  appointing  any  rector  there. 

“  And  the  king  wills  that  out  of  the  issues  of  the 
premises  shall  be  maintained  not  only  two  ministers 
for  celebrating  divine  services  and  administering  the 
sacraments  both  to  the  poor  and  to  the  officers  and  the 
ministers  of  the  poorhouse  and  to  the  parishoners  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  but  also  two  women  or  sisters 
to  attend  to  the  poor  and  wash  their  clothes  when 
necessary  and  convenient ;  also  there  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  said  hospitall  and  poor  house  one  porter 
to  open  the  gate  to  let  the  poor  in  and  out,  one  expert 
surgeon  to  cure  the  diseased  who  are  received  therein, 
and  one  honest,  sober  and  pious  man  who  from  time 
to  time  may  be  the  surveyor  and  deputy  of  the  said 
mayor  &c,  not  only  to  survey  the  hospitall  and  poor- 
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house  but  also  to  manage  the  revenues.  (Apparently 
this  is  how  the  post  of  Treasurer  arose.) 

“  And  the  king  wills  that  the  residue  of  the  revenues 
aforesaid,  beyond  the  stipends  and  fees  of  the  officers 
and  ministers  and  the  charge  of  necessary  repairs, 
shall  be  expended  yearly  and  from  time  to  time  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  of  the  said 
hospitall  and  poorhouse.  And  that  the  said  revenues 
may  be  thus  expended  and  not  otherwise  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  king  and  his  successors  from  time  to 
time  as  they  see  expedient  to  assign  commissioners  to 
visit  the  said  hospitall  and  poorhouse. 

“  The  foresaid  two  ministers  in  the  said  church  of 
St.  Thomas  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  first  fruits 
and  tenths  notwithstanding  the  act  of  26  Henry  VIII. 
And  for  the  better  support  of  the  poor  in  the  said  poor- 
house  or  hospitall  the  king  licenses  any  of  his  subjects 
to  grant  to  the  said  mayor  &c.  lands  to  the  yearly 
value  of  £46  anywhere  within  his  dominions  over  and 
above  the  lands  hereby  granted,  whether  held  of  the 
king  in  chief  or  otherwise.” 

This  without  fine  “  pro  terris  ad  manum  mortuam 
non  ponendis  ”  {Cal.  Patent  Rolls ,  Ed.  VI,  pt.  4). 

The  Letters  Patent  of  which  the  above  is  a  translation 
were  no  doubt  originally  sent  to  the  City.  They  have, 
however,  come  into  the  hospital’s  possession  and  for  a 
great  many  years  have  been  carefully  preserved  and 
regarded  as  the  hospital’s  charter.  I  have  already  given 
my  reasons  for  believing  that  St.  Thomas’s  never  had  a 
Royal  Charter  of  its  own  (p.  43),  though  the  three 
Royal  Hospitals  were  incorporated  in  1553  and  allowed 
to  assume  armorial  bearings,  which  we  share  with 
Christ’s  Hospital  and  Bridewell  to-day. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  many  details  the  desires  of 
King  Edward,  as  expressed  in  this  document,  did  not 
become  effective  ;  and  that  the  plan  for  the  future 
government  of  the  hospital  was  largely  superseded  by 
the  later  grant  of  the  three  Royal  Hospitals  to  the  City. 

On  the  next  day  (Aug.  13th,  1551)  the  following 
appears  in  the  Patent  Rolls  :  “  For  £2461.2.6.  paid 
in  the  augmentations  by  John  Gresham,  kt.,  Roland 
Hill,  kt.  and  George  Barons,  citizens  and  aldermen 
of  London,  and  William  Blackwell,  gent.,  common 
clerk  of  that  city.  Grant  to  the  said  John,  Roland, 
George  and  William  of  the  five  closes  of  land  (27  acres) 
and  one  acre  land  next  Gallowe  Feld  in  tenure  of 
Richard  Dawson  in  Lambeth  Surr.  which  belonged  to 
the  late  hospital  of  Thomas  Becket  in  Southwarke, 
two  crofts  of  meadow  called  Jewes  Meade  (1  acre)  in 
tenure  of  the  said  Dawson  in  Camberwell.  Surr.” 
(See  p.  61.) 

The  succeeding  grants  I  have  included  since  they 
form  a  record  of  the  London  sources  of  revenue  which 
belonged  to  us  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  Their 
number  comes  as  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  have 
omitted  the  names  of  the  tenants,  as  likely  to  be  of  no 
great  interest ;  they  will  be  found,  if  necessary,  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls. 

“  Land,  meadow  and  pasture,  in  Wymbledon  and 
Micham. — 26  acres  in  divers  places  in  St.  George’s 
Fields. — Yearly  rents  with  service  of  4/-  from  lands  in 
St.  George  parish  Southwark. — 13/4  from  tenements 
in  Blackmanstrete. — i8d.  from  lands  in  Penge. — 24/- 
from  land  in  Dunsfold.  Surr. — 40/-  fr  manor  of 
Chilworth,  Surr. — Rectory  and  advowson  of  Gt. 
Wakering  Essex. — 13/4  fr  Medewocke  in  the  Marsh, 
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called  Rodham  Mede  in  the  P.  of  Cliffe,  Kent. — 8/-  fr 
Ch.  Wardens  of  St  Magnus,  Lond. — 4/-  fr  the  mystery 
of  les  Skynners. — 4/-  fr  lands  in  P.  of  St  Dunstan’s  in 
the  E. — 4/-  fr  P.  of  St.  Michael  Croked  Lane. — 3/-  fr 
P.  of  St  Olave  in  Mark  Lane. — 2/4  fr  Ch.  Wardens  of 
St  Botolph  without  Aldgate. — 4/-  fr  Rector  of  St  Mary 
Mathewe. — i2d  fr  lez  Clotheworkers.- — 2/4  fr  Ch. 
Wardens  of  St  Nicholas  Aeon. — 2/4  fr  lands  in  All¬ 
hallows,  Fanchurche. — 6/-  fr  Mystery  of  Drapers. — 
8/-  do  Goldsmiths. — 32/-  fr  Ch.  Wardns  of  St 
Michael,  Queenhythe. — 13/4  do.  St  Michael,  Wood  St 
13/4  fr  the  Mercers. — 10/-  fr  the  late  College  of  St 
Nicholas  Pounteney. — 9/-  fr  St  Nicholas  ad  Macellas. 
— 9/-  fr  Vice  Canons  of  St  Paul’s  Cathl. — 40 /-  fr  a 
tenement  in  Barmondesey. — 10/-  do. — i2d  fr  a  tene¬ 
ment  in  St  Saviour’s  P.  Southke.  Also  messuages,  the 
values  of  which  are  not  given,  in  St  Nicholas  ad  Macel¬ 
las,  Knyghtrider  St,  Birchin  Lane,  St  Olave,  Ske,  St 
Mary  Patten  and  many  messuages  in  St  Saviour’s  P,, 
Ske.  All  which  premises  belonged  to  the  said  hospital 
and  are  granted  as  amply  as  the  late  Master  of  the  said 
hospital  or  John  Gate,  knight,  held  them.  Yearly 
value  £160. 

“  Wymbledon  and  Micham  to  be  held  of  the  king  in 
chief  by  service  of  one  fortieth  of  a  knight’s  fee.  All 
the  others  of  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  Est  Greenwich 
by  fealty  only  in  free  socage  ”  ( Patent  Rolls ,  5  Ed.  VI, 
pt.  4,  memb.  29,  30,  31). 

I  think  that  this  is  rather  an  important  transaction 
to  notice,  because  so  many  people  believe  that  King 
Edward  VI  gave  the  old  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  and 
its  lands,  or  what  were  left  of  them,  to  the  City.  Here 
it  is  shown  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  City 
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owned  the  site  of  the  old  hospital  in  Southwark  not 
by  gift,  but  by  purchase,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  and 
a  half  years’  rent. 

Probably  the  difference  of  £106  a  year  between  the 
income  of  the  hospital  as  assessed  in  1538,  which  was 
£266  a  year,  and  its  income  now,  in  1551,  of  £160 
a  year  marks  the  alienations  and  depredations  of  Sir 
Richard  Mabott,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Sir  Richard  Long, 
and  Sir  John  Gates. 

Now  we  take  up  John  Howes’  narrative  once  more  and 
find  Dutie  explaining  to  Dignitie  that  a  court  of  thirty 
citizens  was  appointed  to  carry  Edward’s  wishes  into 
effect.  Its  first  act  was  to  find  out  the  number  of 
people  for  whom  it  would  have  to  provide,  and  since 
the  list  is  rather  instructive,  I  copy  it  here  : 

“  Of  ffatherles  children  300 

Of  sore  and  sick  psons  200 

Of  poore  men  overbur¬ 
dened  with  children  350 
Of  aged  persons  400 

Of  decayed  householders  650 

Of  ydell  vagabondes  200.” 

The  next  duty  was  to  collect  money,  which  they  did 
from  the  citizens,  and  “  men  gave  franckly  the  worke 
was  so  generally  well  lyked.” 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  gave  land  to  the 
value  of  £150  a  year  (equal  to  a  good  deal  over  £1000 
a  year  now),  which  the  City  had  bought  of  the  King 
(see  p.  135)  ;  this  land  wras  turned  over  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

The  hospital  itself,  it  is  said,  “  stood  voyde  and 
empty  ”  until  July  1552,  when  the  City  decided  to 
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repair  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  how  long  Sir 
John  Gate  held  it,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  forfeited 
it  for  some  cause.  We  shall  meet  him  again  later  and 
find  him  a  type  of  the  greedy,  ambitious  courtiers  of 
Henry’s  and  Edward’s  time. 

The  Committee  of  Thirty  appointed  Mr.  Chester, 
afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  to  be  the  first  Treasurer  of  the 
hospital,  and  also  ordered  that  it  should  be  made  able 
to  “  harbo’  and  receave  ”  300  inmates.  In  order  that 
the  work  should  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  four  sur¬ 
veyors  were  appointed. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  “  Chrystes  HospitalL”  the  old 
Grey  Friars,  on  October  6th,  1552,  the  officers  to  serve 
under  Mr.  Chester  were  appointed  and  their  salaries 
fixed  as  follows  : 


Hospiteller — Wm.  Morsette  at 

lio  a  year 

Clarcke — Jno.  Marleye  at 

£ 10 

Stewarde — Rich.  Maye  at 

£ 6  *3  » 

Buttler — Jno.  Pyllsworthe  at 

£5 

Cooke — Wm.  Underwood  at 

£8  „ 

Chirurgeons — Jno.  Enderbie  at 

£15 

Mathewe  Johnson  at 

05 

Jno  Anderson 

yy  yy 

Jno  Sheryffe 

yy  yy 

Jno  Parker 

5)  5) 

Jno  Starbutts 

yy  yy 

“  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  aged  and  lame  (lame 
here  seems  to  mean  diseased)  were  received  into  the 
hospital,  and  we  are  told  that  “  a  nomber  of  them  would 
watch  duely  when  the  porters  were  absent  that  they 
mighte  steale  oute  and  falle  to  their  olde  occupation  so 
that  a  nomber  of  them  were  sharply  punyshed  before 
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they  could  be  brought  to  abyde  within  the  boundes  of 
their  houses.” 

At  a  Council  held  on  November  24th,  1552,  the  King 
granted  that  all  the  linen  in  the  churches  of  London, 
other  than  that  needed  for  the  communion  table  and 
surplices,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  two  hospitals 
of  Christ  and  St.  Thomas.  This  could  easily  be  done 
because,  during  the  year,  an  inventory  had  been  taken 
of  the  possessions  of  all  the  parish  churches  in  England, 
at  the  instigation  of  Northumberland,  who  was  anxious 
to  buy  the  support  of  greedy  courtiers  by  still  further 
despoiling  the  Church. 

It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  time  only  two-thirds  of 
Ridley’s  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the  London 
poor  had  matured.  The  children  were  provided  for  in 
Christ’s  Hospital  and  the  sick  and  infirm  in  St.  Thomas’s, 
but  the  idle  rogues  were  still  at  large  and  causing  much 
trouble.  To  provide  for  these  a  deputation  waited 
upon  King  Edward  and  “  a  supplicacon  was  delyvered 
by  the  Bysshoppe  of  London  (Ridley)  to  the  king  in 
his  inner  clossett  at  Westmynster,  uppon  his  knees, 
with  a  learned  oracon  in  the  commendacons  of  the 
L.  Maior  and  Cyttezens  for  their  forwardeness  in  that 
good  worcke.” 

Ridley,  who  was  the  prime  mover  and  instigator  of 
everything,  asked  that  the  Palace  of  Bridewell  might 
be  used  for  these  people  ;  to  which  Edward  at  once 
agreed,  thus  bringing  the  number  of  the  Royal  Hospitals 
to  three,  and  at  the  same  time  became  Founder  and 
Patron  of  them. 

Bridewell  had  been  a  royal  palace  from  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  For  some  time  it  was  occupied 
by  Wolsey,  but  reverted  to  Henry  VIII,  by  whom  it 
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was  repaired  in  1522.  “  But  the  scytuacon  there  was 

suche  that  all  the  coste  was  caste  awaie,  there  was  no 
coming  to  it  but  throughe  stincking  lanes  over  a 
fylthy  dytche  which  did  so  continually  anoye  the 
house  that  the  kinge  (Edward)  had  no  pleasure 
in  yt.” 

Edward  also  made  over  the  Savoy  Palace,  which  once 
had  been  John  of  Gaunt’s  residence,  and  had  been 
turned  into  a  hospital  or  almshouse  by  Henry  VII, 
but  now  it  seems  was  used  as  a  doss-house  for  discharged 
soldiers  who  were  nothing  more  than  “  comon  roges 
and  ydell  pylfering  knaves,”  and  the  place  was  “  a 
nurserye  of  all  villanie.” 

The  Savoy  Palace  owned  a  good  deal  of  land,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  country,  all  of  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  City  and  was  earmarked  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  It  was  in  this  way,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  that  the  hospital  came  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  much  of  the  landed  property  which  has  increased 
so  greatly  in  value  and  from  which  many  of  its  ground 
rents  are  now  derived. 

Grateful  as  we  are,  and  have  every  reason  to  be,  to 
Edward,  our  royal  founder,  we  should,  I  think, 
sometimes  spare  a  word  or  thought  for  Ridley,  the 
unassuming,  self-effacing  bishop  and  martyr  to  whose 
energy  and  capacity  the  refounding  of  our  hospital  was 
really  due.  We  should  realize,  too,  how  greatly  we  are 
indebted  to  the  citizens  of  London  and  their  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  for  the  way  in  which  they 
seconded  all  Ridley’s  plans  and  gave  “  frankly  ”  of 
their  money  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  individual  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Londoners,  about  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  sixty  of  the  Livery  Companies  gave  sums 
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varying  from  £2  to  £100,  amounting  in  all  to  £1540, 
equal  perhaps  to  ten  times  as  much  now. 

That  Ridley  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  help  given 
him  by  his  colleague,  Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  the  next  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  George  Barnes,  is 
shown  by  the  farewell  letter  which  he  sent  to  his  friends 
shortly  before  he  was  burnt.  He  would,  indeed,  have 
given  them  the  whole  credit  for  the  great  work  done  in 
London,  keeping  nothing  for  himself,  had  he  been 
able  :  but  that  was  Ridley’s  way.  Here  are  two  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  letter  in  question  ;  it  is  given  at  full 
length  in  Strype’s  Stow. 

“  O  Dobbs,  Dobbs,  Alderman  and  Knight,  thou  in 
thy  yeare  did  win  my  heart  for  euermore,  for  that 
honourable  act,  that  most  blessed  work  of  God,  of  the 
erecting  and  setting  up  of  Christe’s  holy  Hospitals  and 
truly  religious  houses,  which  by  thee  and  through  thee 
were  begun.  .  .  .  And  thou,  O  Sir  George  Barnes, 
thou  wast,  in  thy  yeare,  not  only  a  furtherer  and  con¬ 
tinuer  of  that  which  before  thee  by  thy  predecessor  was 
well  begun,  but  also  thou  didst  labour  so  to  have 
perfected  the  work,  that  it  should  have  been  an  absolute 
thing,  and  a  perfect  spectacle  of  true  charity  and 
godliness  unto  all  Christendom.” 

Sir  Richard  Gresham,  too,  deserves  to  live  in  our 
memory,  for  he  it  was  who  first  suggested  that  the 
hospitals  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  those  who  care  to  read  further  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  that  has  meant 
to  us. 

Dutie  says  very  justly  :  “  The  whole  worcke  and 
devyse  of  the  fyrste  chosen  governors  came  nowe  to  a 
full  perfection,  nowe  was  the  Cittie  in  her  bewtie,  and 
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nowe  was  Bridewell  in  his  pryme.  All  the  Cyttyzens 
thoughte  theire  moneye  well  bestowed  and  praysed  god 
greatly  for  the  happie  successe  of  their  good  worcke. 
But  alas,  what  shall  I  say,  god  tooke  to  his  mercye  yl 
blessed  king  which  was  the  Patrone  and  ffownder  of 
these  good  accons  by  reason  whereof  came  greate 
allteracon  and  chaunge.” 

Edward  VI  died  on  July  6th,  1553.  He  had  signed 
the  indenture  of  covenants  on  June  12th,  and  the 
Charter  is  dated  June  26th,  1553. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed  here,  for 
that  which  is  often  called  our  charter  is  not  one  given 
to  St.  Thomas’s  but  a  grant  to  the  City  of  London  of  the 
three  Royal  Elospitals,  together  with  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  property  of  the  Savoy  Palace.  The  hospital  possesses 
a  facsimile  copy  of  this  grant  in  which  the  Savoy 
estates  are  enumerated.  The  grant  itself  is  in  Latin,  a 
translation  of  which  is  appended  here. 


CHAPTER  VI 


FOUNDATION  CHARTER  OF  EDWARD  VI  OF 
THE  HOSPITALS  OF  CHRIST,  BRIDEWELL,  AND 
ST.  THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE 


DWARD  THE  SIXTH  by  the  grace  of  God 
of  England  France  and  Ireland  King,  De- 
.  ^fender  of  the  Faith,  and  in  earth  of  the  church 
of  England  and  Ireland  supreme  Flead,  to  all  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  We, 
pitying  the  miserable  estate  of  the  poor,  fatherless, 
decrepit,  aged,  sick,  and  infirm  and  impotent  persons, 
languishing  under  various  kinds  of  diseases  ;  and  also 
of  our  special  grace  thoroughly  considering  the  honest 
and  pious  endeavours  of  our  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjects,  the  Mayor  and  Comonalty  and  Citizens  of 
our  City  of  London,  who  by  all  ways  and  methods 
diligently  study  for  the  good  provision  of  the  poor  and 
of  every  sort  of  them  ;  and  that  by  such  reason  and 
care  neither  children  yet  being  in  their  infancy  shall 
lack  good  education  and  instruction,  nor  when  they 
shall  obtain  riper  years  shall  be  destitute  of  honest 
callings  and  occupations,  whence  and  whereby  they 
may  honestly  exercise  themselves  in  some  good  faculty 
and  science  for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  nor  that  the  sick  and  diseased,  when  they 
shall  be  recovered  and  restored  to  health,  may  remain 
idle  and  lazy  vagabonds  in  the  State,  but  they  may  in 
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like  manner  be  placed  and  compelled  to  labour,  and 
honest  and  wholesome  employments  : — Know  ye,  that 
We,  as  well  for  the  considerations  aforesaid  as  of  our 
special  grace,  and  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
motion,  desiring  not  only  the  progress,  amplification 
and  increase  of  so  honest  and  noble  a  work,  but  also 
condescending  in  our  name  and  by  our  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  patronage  of  this  most 
excellent  and  holy  foundation,  now  lately  established, 
have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give 
and  grant,  to  the  Mayor,  Comonalty  and  Citizens  of 
our  City  of  London,  all  that  our  manor,  capital  mes¬ 
suage,  and  tenement,  and  our  mansion  house  called 
Bridewell,  otherwise  Bridewell  Place,  with  all  and 
singular  its  rights,  members  and  appurtenances,  situate, 
lying,  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Brigid,  in  Fleet 
Street,  London,  and  all  and  singular  the  houses, 
edifices,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  and  ser¬ 
vices,  chambers,  curtilages,  gardens,  void  grounds, 
places,  spaces,  ways,  easements,  profits,  and  comodities 
whatsoever  to  the  said  house  called  Bridewell-Place, 
in  anywise  howsoever  belonging  or  appertaining,  or  as 
being  parts,  members  or  parcels  of  the  same,  heretofore 
had,  known,  used  or  devised  ;  and  all  those  our  mes¬ 
suages,  tenements,  cellars,  sollars,  houses,  edifices  and 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Sepulchre  without  Newgate, 
London,  to  the  late  royal  hospital  called  the  Savoy,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  without  the  bars  of 
the  New  Temple,  London,  now  dissolved,  formerly 
belonging  and  appertaining  and  being  parcels  of  the 
possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  our  messuages,  tene¬ 
ments,  cottages,  cellars,  sollars,  houses,  edifices,  and 
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hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  at  Corn,  London,  to  the 
said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  appertaining, 
and  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and  also 
all  that  messuage  and  tenement,  and  all  our  houses, 
edifices,  shops,  cellars,  sollars  and  hereditaments,  what¬ 
soever,  with  their  appurtenances,  situate,  lying  and 
being  in  the  Old  Change,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine,  London,  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly  be¬ 
longing  and  appertaining,  and  being  parcel  of  the 
possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  those  our  messuages 
and  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Anthony,  called  St.  Anteleyn’s  parish, 
in  Budge  Row,  London,  to  the  said  late  hospital 
formerly  belonging  and  appertaining,  and  late  being 
parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  those 
our  messuages  and  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances, 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Andrew  Undershaft,  London, 
to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  apper¬ 
taining,  and  late  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof  ; 
and  also  all  other  our  messuages,  cottages,  tofts,  tene¬ 
ments,  shops,  cellars,  sollars,  rents,  reversions,  services, 
and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  with  their  appur¬ 
tenances,  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  with¬ 
out  Newgate,  London,  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly 
belonging  and  appertaining  ;  and  all  our  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  services,  and  other 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  with  their  appurtenances, 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  suburbs  of  the  same, 
which  were  parcel  of  the  possessions  and  revenues  of 
the  said  late  hospital ;  and  all  our  lordship  and  manor 
called  Shoreditch  Place,  otherwise  Ingilrow-Hold, 
with  all  its  rights,  members,  liberties  and  appurtenances 
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in  Hackney  and  elsewhere  in  our  county  of  Middlesex, 
to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  apper¬ 
taining,  and  late  being  parcel  of  the  possessions 
thereof ;  and  also  all  those  our  lands,  meadows, 
pastures  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  called  Rab- 
byes,  in  our  said  county  of  Middlesex,  now  or  late  in 
the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Edmund  Lytez,  to  the  said 
late  hospital  belonging  and  appertaining,  and  being 
parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  those 
our  lands,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures  and  heredita¬ 
ments  whatsoever,  called  Goldbeaters,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances  lying  and  being  in  Enfield,  in  our  said  county 
of  Middlesex,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  Catherine 
Mychell,  and  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  and  appertaining,  and  late  being  parcel  of  the 
possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  our  lordship  and 
manor  called  Oxenford  in  Colkenington,  in  our  county 
of  Middlesex,  with  all  its  rights,  members,  liberties 
and  appurtenances,  to  the  said  late  hospital  belonging 
and  appertaining,  and  being  parcel  of  the  possessions 
thereof ;  and  all  those  our  lordships  and  manors  of 
Denge  Hillions,  Albethley,  and  Gerons,  with  all  their 
rights,  members,  liberties  and  appurtenances  in  our 
county  of  Essex  ;  and  also  one  messuage  and  tenement 
called  the  New  House  ;  and  also  all  our  lands,  meadows, 
feedings,  pastures,  commons,  rents,  reversions,  ser¬ 
vices,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances,  called  or  known  by  the  names  of  Taylfers 
or  Stewards  ;  and  all  other  our  lands,  tenements, 
meadows,  pastures,  rents,  reversions,  services  and 
hereditaments,  whatsoever,  in  Great  Perington,  other¬ 
wise  Parndon,  in  our  said  county  of  Essex,  to  the  said 
late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  appertaining,  and 
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late  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and  also 
all  that  our  lordship  and  manor  of  Lynsters,  otherwise 
called  Langleys,  with  all  its  rights,  members  and 
appurtenances,  in  our  county  of  Hertford,  and  to  the 
said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  appertaining 
and  late  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and 
also  all  those  lordships  and  manors  of  Denham  Dure- 
dent  and  Maskworth,  with  all  their  rights,  members 
and  appurtenances,  in  our  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  apper¬ 
taining,  and  late  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof  ; 
and  also  all  that  our  manor  and  our  tenements  of 
Topcliff  in  Melryth,  and  of  Melbourn,  Royston, 
Teversham,  and  Great  Eversden,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances  in  our  county  of  Cambridge,  with  all  their 
rights,  members,  liberties  and  appurtenancies,  to  the 
said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  appertaining, 
and  late  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and 
also  all  that  our  lordship  and  manor  of  Netherhall  in 
Hinton,  with  all  its  rights,  members,  liberties  and 
appurtenances,  in  our  said  county  of  Cambridge,  and 
to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  apper¬ 
taining,  and  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ; 
and  all  that  our  lordship  and  manor  of  Burdlyns  in 
Comberton,  in  our  said  county  of  Cambridge,  with  all 
its  rights  and  appurtenances,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  of  John  Ranger,  and  to  the  said  late 
hospital  formerly  belonging  and  appertaining,  and 
being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all 
that  our  lordship  and  manor  of  Allens,  and  all  our 
lands,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  called  Maners,  with  all  their  rights, 
members  and  appurtenances  in  Teversham  and 
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elsewhere,  in  our  said  county  ot  Cambridge,  now  or  late 
in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  William  Wyse,  and  to 
the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  or  appertain¬ 
ing,  and  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and 
also  all  those  our  messuages,  lands,  tenements, 
meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  commons  and  heredita¬ 
ments  whatsoever,  with  the  appurtenances,  now  or  late 
in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  the  said  William  Wyse, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Fulborne,  in  our  said 
county  of  Cambridge,  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly 
belonging  and  appertaining,  and  being  parcel  of  the 
possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  that  our  lordship  and 
manor  of  Astinleigh,  otherwise  called  Hastinleigh  and 
Aldeloss,1  with  all  its  rights,  members,  liberties  and 
appurtenances,  and  all  our  messuages,  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  meadows  feedings,  pastures  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Hastingleigh 
and  Aldeloss  aforesaid,  in  our  county  of  Kent,  now  or 
late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Edward  Grey,  to 
the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  apper¬ 
taining,  and  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ; 
and  also  all  that  our  lordship  and  manor  of  Crofton, 
with  all  its  rights,  members  and  appurtenances,  in  our 
said  county  of  Kent,  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly 
belonging  and  appertaining,  and  being  parcel  of  the 
possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  those  our  lordships 
and  manors  of  Combe  Grove  and  Fenyscombe,  with 
all  their  rights,  members  and  appurtenances  in  our 
said  county  of  Kent,  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly 
belonging  and  appertaining,  and  being  parcel  of  the 
possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  that  our  lordship 
and  manor  of  Tibshelf,  with  all  its  rights,  members, 

1  Referred  to  later  as  Aldclose. 
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liberties  and  appurtenances,  in  our  county  of  Derby, 
and  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and 
appertaining,  and  being  parcel  of  the  possessions 
thereof  ;  and  all  those  coalpits  in  Tibshelf  aforesaid  to 
the  said  late  hospital  formerly  belonging  and  apper¬ 
taining  ;  and  all  that  our  lordship  and  manor  of 
Bewyke  with  all  its  rights,  members  and  appurtenances, 
in  our  county  of  York,  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly 
belonging  and  appertaining,  and  being  parcel  of  the 
possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  and  singular  the 
messuages,  mills,  tofts,  cottages,  houses,  edifices,  barns, 
stables,  dovehouses,  yards,  orchards,  gardens,  lands, 
tenements,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  commons, 
furze  heaths,  marshes,  woods,  underwoods,  waters, 
fisheries,  fishings,  rents,  reversions  and  services  and 
rents,  reserved  upon  any  demises  or  grants  whatsoever  ; 
and  also  all  courts  leet,  view  of  frankpledge,  chattels, 
waived  estrays,  free  warrens,  chattels  of  felons  and 
fugitives,  and  felons  of  themselves,  and  persons  put 
in  exegents  and  deodands  ;  and  also  knights  fees, 
wards,  maritages,  escheats,  reliefs,  heriots,  fines, 
amerciaments,  and  all  other  our  rights,  profits,  com¬ 
modities,  emoluments,  revenues  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Hackney, 
Rabbys,  Enfield  and  Oxenford  in  our  said  county 
of  Middlesex ;  and  in  Denge  Hillions,  Albethley 
Taylfers,  Stewards,  Great  Perington  and  Gerons  in 
our  said  county  of  Essex  ;  and  in  Lynsters,  otherwise 
Langleys,  in  our  said  county  of  Hertford  ;  and  in 
Denham  Duredent,  and  Maskworth,  in  our  said 
county  of  Buckingham  ;  and  in  Topcliff,  Melryth, 
Melbourn,  Royston,  Great  Eversden,  Burdlyns,  Com- 
berton,  Netherhall,  Hinton,  Allens,  Maners,  Teversham, 
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and  Fulborne,  in  our  said  county  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
in  Hastinleigh,  Aldeloss,  Crofton,  Combe  Grove, 
and  Fenyscombe,  in  our  said  county  of  Kent ;  and  of 
Tibshelf,  in  our  said  county  of  Derby  ;  and  in  Bewyke, 
in  our  said  county  of  York  ;  and  elsewhere  wheresoever 
in  the  said  counties  to  the  said  lordships,  manors  and 
tenements,  or  to  either  of  them,  in  any  manner  belong¬ 
ing  or  appertaining,  or  as  members,  parts,  or  parcels 
of  the  same  lordships,  manors  and  tenements,  or  of 
any  of  them,  heretofore  had,  acknowledged,  accepted, 
used,  or  reputed  ;  and  also  all  our  other  manors, 
lordships,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  what¬ 
soever,  with  their  appurtenances,  to  the  said,  late 
hospital  formerly  belonging  or  appertaining,  and  late 
being  parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all 
and  all  manner  of  advowsons,  donations,  nominations, 
presentations,  and  right  of  patronage  of  the  rectories, 
vicarages,  and  churches,  to  the  said  late  hospital 
formerly  belonging  or  appertaining,  and  late  being 
parcel  of  the  possessions  thereof ;  and  also  all  and  all 
manner  of  rectories,  tithes,  oblations,  obventions, 
pensions,  portions,  and  other  tithes,  whatsoever,  or  of 
whatsoever  nature  or  sort  they  be,  or  have  been,  or 
by  whatsoever  names  they  are  known,  described  or 
distinguished,  to  the  said  late  hospital  formerly 
belonging  or  appertaining,  and  late  being  parcel  of 
the  possessions  and  revenues  thereof  (except  and  always 
to  us,  and  our  heirs,  reserved  the  capital  messuage  to 
the  said  late  hospital,  called  the  Savoy  House,  with 
the  site  and  church  thereof,  and  all  the  houses,  edifices, 
and  tenements  to  the  came  capital  messuage  and  site 
adjoining,  called  the  Savoy  Rents).  Also  we  have  given 
and  granted  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  commonalty  and 
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citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  and  their  successors, 
for  the  further  sustentation  of  the  same  poor  who  shall 
be,  and  who  shall  be  supported  in  our  aforesaid  manor 
of  Bridewell,  all  and  all  manner  of  the  implements  and 
utensils  belonging  or  appertaining,  as  well  as  our 
aforesaid  house  of  Bridewell,  as  all  and  all  manner 
of  bedding  utensils  and  necessaries  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  said  hospital  of  the  Savoy,  by  what 
name  soever  they  may  be  described  (except  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  to  us  reserved,  one  great  bell  and  one  small 
bell,  now  remaining  and  being  in  the  chapel  of  the  said 
late  hospital,  and  one  chalice  for  the  administration  of 
the  communion,  and  other  the  necessary  implements 
and  things  to  be  had  and  used  in  the  said  chapel  for 
divine  service  and  administration  of  the  sacraments 
there).  Also  we  have  given  and  granted  to  the  afore¬ 
said  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city 
aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  all  and  all  manner  of 
our  woods,  underwoods  and  trees  whatsoever,  of,  in, 
and  on  the  premises  growing  and  being,  and  all  the 
land,  soil,  and  ground  of  the  same  woods,  underwoods 
and  trees,  and  the  reversions  and  rents  whatsoever  of 
all  and  singular  the  same  premises,  and  of  every  part 
thereof ;  and  also  the  rents  and  yearly  profits  what¬ 
soever,  reserved  upon  any  demises  or  grants  what¬ 
soever,  of  the  premises,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  in 
anywise  howsoever  made,  as  fully,  freely  and  entirely, 
and  in  as  ample  manner  and  form,  and  with  all  and 
singular  the  like  liberties,  franchises,  jurisdictions, 
and  commodities,  as  any  master  or  governor  of  the 
said  late  hospital,  or  any  other  or  others  heretofore 
having  possession  or  being  seised  of  the  premises,  or 
any  part  thereof,  had,  held,  enjoyed  the  same,  or  any 
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part  thereof,  or  ought  to  have  had,  held  or  enjoyed 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  and  as  fully,  freely  and 
entirely,  and  in  as  ample  manner  and  form,  as  all  and 
singular  the  same  premises  came,  or  ought  to  have 
come,  to  our  hands,  by  reason  or  pretext  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  said  late  hospital,  or  by  reason  of  any 
gift,  grant  or  surrender  thereof  to  us  made,  or  by  any 
other  right  or  title  whatsoever,  and  as  the  same  now 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  in  our  hands  ; 
and  which  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  all  and 
singular  other  premises,  with  their  appurtenances 
(except  before  excepted),  are  now  extended  to  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  no 
more,  to  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  manor, 
capital  messuage,  and  tenement  called  Bridewell  Place, 
and  all  and  singular  the  aforesaid  manors,  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  all  and  singular 
other  the  premises,  with  all  their  appurtenances 
(except  before  excepted),  to  the  aforesaid  mayor, 
commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid  and  their 
successors  for  ever  ;  to  hold  of  us,  our  heirs  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  as  of  our  manor  of  Greenwich,  in  our  county 
of  Kent,  in  free  socage  (to  wit),  by  fealty  only,  and  not 
in  chief,  for  all  services  and  demands  whatsoever  for 
the  same,  to  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  in  anywise 
howsoever  to  be  paid  or  done.  And  further,  of  our 
more  abundant  grace  and  of  certain  knowledge  and 
mere  motion,  we  have  given  and  granted,  and  do  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  these  presents  give 
and  grant,  to  the  aforesaid  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid  and  their  successors,  that 
the  same  mayor,  commonalty  and  citizens  and  their 
successors  may  have,  hold,  and  in  full  right  enjoy  and 
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use  all  and  all  manner  of  the  like,  the  same,  so  many 
and  such  sort,  of  courts  leet,  views  of  frankpledge,  and 
all  things  which  to  view  of  frankpledge  belong,  or 
which  may,  or  ought  to  belong  or  appertain,  assize 
and  assay  of  bread,  wine  and  beer,  estrays,  goods  and 
chattels  waived,  and  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  and 
fugitives,  parks,  free  warren  and  all  things  which  to 
free  warren  do  or  may  belong,  and  other  the  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  jurisdictions,  profits,  commodities 
and  emoluments  whatsoever  in  the  aforesaid  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  premises,  with  their 
appurtenances,  and  in  every  part  thereof,  as  and  which 
we  now  hold  and  have  held,  and  in  as  ample  manner 
and  form  as  we  now  have  and  enjoy,  or  as  our  pro¬ 
genitors  at  any  time  heretofore  have  held  and  enjoyed 
our  aforesaid  manor  and  house  of  Bridewell,  and  every 
part  and  parcel  thereof,  and  which  now  are,  and  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  had,  held  and  acknowledged  to  be 
or  to  have  been  parcel  or  member  of  or  in  any  wise  how¬ 
soever  belonging  or  appertaining  to,  the  manor  aforesaid, 
and  also  as  and  which  the  last  master  of  the  late  said 
hospital,  or  any  other  or  others  of  his  predecessors  in 
right  of  the  same  late  hospital  at  any  time  had  or  hath 
had,  held  or  enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have  held  or  enjoyed 
the  aforesaid  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  the 
premises,  with  their  appurtenances  or  any  part  thereof, 
by  reason  of  any  letters  patent  of  us,  or  of  any  of  our 
progenitors,  or  by  reason  of  any  charter  of  gift,  grant, 
prescription,  use  or  custom,  or  in  any  other  manner 
howsoever.  And  further  we  give,  and  by  these 
presents  grant,  to  the  aforesaid  mayor  and  commonalty 
and  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid,  all  and  all  manner  of 
issues,  rents,  revenues  and  profits  of  the  aforesaid 
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manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  premises, 
with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances,  from  the 
twelfth  day  of  June  last  past  in  the  seventh  year  of  our 
reign,  hitherto  issuing,  arising  or  growing.  To  have 
and  receive  all  the  aforesaid  issues,  rents,  revenues 
and  profits  to  the  same  mayor,  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid,  as  well  by  their  own 
proper  hands,  as  by  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  bailiffs, 
farmers,  tenants,  and  occupiers  of  the  said  manors, 
lands,  tenements  and  other  the  premises,  with  their 
appurtenances,  without  account  or  any  other  thing  for 
the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  to  us,  our  heirs  or  suc¬ 
cessors,  to  be  rendered,  paid  or  made.  And  further, 
we  will,  and  by  our  royal  authority  which  we  exercise,  of 
our  special  grace,  and  of  our  certain  knowledge  and 
mere  motion,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  give  and 
grant  to  the  aforesaid  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  our  said  city  of  London,  and  their  successors, 
licence,  faculty  and  full  power  to  have,  hold,  possess, 
and  enjoy,  all  and  singular  the  rectories,  vicarages  and 
churches  of  the  said  late  hospital  of  the  Savoy,  with 
the  right  of  patronage  of  the  same,  and  all  and  singular 
the  messuages,  houses,  edifices,  lands,  glebes,  annuities, 
portions,  pensions,  fruits,  tithes,  oblations,  and  other 
the  rights,  profits,  commodities  and  emoluments 
whatsoever,  to  the  same  rectories,  vicarages,  and 
churches,  or  to  either  of  them  assigned,  appointed, 
belonging  or  appertaining,  or  hereafter  happening  to 
be  assigned,  appointed,  or  to  belong  or  appertain,  and 
that  they  may  and  shall  have  power  to  convert  and 
retain  the  same  to  their  own  proper  use,  without 
the  impeachment  or  impediment  of  us,  our  heirs  or 
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successors,  or  of  any  of  the  archbishops,  archdeacons, 
sheriffs,  escheators,  justices,  commissioners,  or  other 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors, 
and  without  account  first-fruits  or  tenths,  or  any  other 
thing  to  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  in  any  wise  how¬ 
soever  to  be  rendered,  paid  or  done  for  the  same,  and 
without  the  nomination,  presentation,  institution,  or 
collation  of  any  rector  in  either  of  the  churches  or 
rectories  aforesaid,  the  statute  of  not  putting  lands  and 
tenements  to  mortmain,  or  the  statute  of  granting  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  dignities,  and  promotions  to  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  lately  made  and  provided,  or  any  other 
statute  act,  ordinance,  provision,  prohibition,  restric¬ 
tion,  or  law  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  to  the  contrary 
thereof  heretofore  had,  made,  passed,  ordained  or 
provided,  or  any  other  thing,  cause,  or  matter  what¬ 
soever  in  any  wise  notwithstanding  ;  and  without  any 
writ  of  ad  quod  damnum ,  or  any  other  writ,  mandate, 
or  precept  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  in  this  behalf 
in  anywise  whatsoever  to  be  prosecuted,  sued  for,  or 
made,  and  without  any  inquisition  thereof  to  be  made 
or  taken.  Moreover,  know  ye  that  we  of  our  more 
abundant  grace,  and  of  our  certain  knowledge  and 
mere  motion,  will  and  have  given  licence,  and  by  these 
presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  give  and 
grant  licence  to  any  of  our  subjects  and  liege  men 
whomsoever,  that  they,  either  or  any  of  them,  may, 
and  may  have  power  to  give,  grant,  sell,  alien,  or 
devise  to  the  aforesaid  mayor,  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  said  city  of  London,  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  any  manors,  rectories,  lands,  tenements, 
tithes,  rents,  reversions,  services,  or  other  possessions, 
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revenues  or  hereditaments  whatsoever,  to  the  yearly 
value  of  four  thousand  marks ,  in  our  city  of  London, 
or  elsewhere  within  our  kingdom  of  England,  or  in 
Wales,  or  elsewhere  wheresoever  within  our  dominions 
or  power,  besides  the  aforesaid  manors,  rectories, 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  premises  above  by 
these  presents  given  and  granted  as  aforesaid,  although 
they  be  held  by  us  in  chief  or  otherwise.  And  to  the 
same  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens,  and  their 
successors,  we  do  likewise  by  these  presents  give  and 
grant  special  licence,  that  they  may,  and  may  have 
power  to  have,  receive  and  purchase  of  any  of  our 
subjects  and  liege  men,  such  manors,  rectories,  lands, 
tenements,  tithes,  rents,  reversions,  services,  posses¬ 
sions,  revenues  and  hereditaments,  to  the  yearly  value 
aforesaid,  besides  the  aforesaid  manors,  rectories, 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  premises,  by  these  our 
presents  above  given  and  granted  as  aforesaid,  the 
statute  of  not  putting  lands  and  tenements  to  mort¬ 
main,  or  any  other  statute,  act,  ordinance  or  provision 
to  the  contrary  thereof  heretofore  had,  made,  ordained, 
or  provided,  or  any  other  thing,  cause,  or  matter 
whatsoever,  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  And  that 
our  aforesaid  intention  may  take  better  effect,  and  that 
the  lands,  tenements,  rents,  revenues,  and  other  things 
to  be  granted,  assigned  and  appointed,  to  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  said  hospitals  or  houses  of  the  poor  afore¬ 
said,  may  be  better  governed,  for  the  continuation  of 
the  same,  we  will,  and  have  ordained,  that  the  hospitals 
aforesaid,  when  they  shall  be  so  founded,  erected  and 
established,  shall  be  named  and  called  the  Hospitals 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England,  of  Christ, 
Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ;  and  that  the 
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aforesaid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the 
city  of  London  aforesaid,  and  their  successors  shall  be 
named,  called,  and  designated  Governors  of  the  said 
hospitals  and  of  the  possessions,  revenues  and  goods 
of  the  said  hospitals  commonly  called,  and  to  be  called, 
the  Hospitals  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England, 
of  Christ,  Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ;  and 
that  the  same  governors  be,  and  shall  be  hereafter,  in 
deed,  fact  and  name,  one  body  corporate  and  politic 
of  themselves  for  ever,  by  the  name  of  the  Governors 
of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  hospitals 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England,  of  Christ, 
Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  incorporated 
and  erected  ;  and  them,  the  governors  of  the  posses¬ 
sions,  revenues  and  goods  of  the  hospitals  aforesaid, 
we  do  by  these  presents  incorporate,  and  a  body  cor¬ 
porate  and  politic,  by  the  same  name  to  continue  for 
ever,  really  and  fully  do  create,  erect,  ordain,  make 
and  constitute  by  these  presents  ;  and  we  will  that 
the  same  governors  of  the  possessions,  revenues  and 
goods  of  the  said  hospitals  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King 
of  England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  that  by 
the  same  name  they  may  and  shall  be  persons  able  and 
capable  in  the  law  to  have  and  receive,  as  well  of  us, 
as  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  any 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  hereditaments, 
and  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  to  hold  to  them 
and  their  successors  for  ever.  And  further,  we  will, 
and  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  these  presents 
grant  to  the  aforesaid  governors  and  their  successors, 
that  hereafter  for  ever  they  may  have  a  common 
seal,  to  serve  only  for  their  businesses  touching  and 
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concerning  the  premises,  and  other  the  things  in  these 
our  letters  patent  expressed  and  specified,  or  any  part 
thereof ;  and  that  the  same  governors,  by  the  name 
of  the  governors  of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and 
goods  of  the  hospitals  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of 
England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  may  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be 
defended,  answer  and  be  answered,  in  any  courts  and 
places  whatsoever,  and  before  any  judges  whomsoever, 
in  any  causes,  actions,  suits,  plaints,  pleas,  and  demands 
whatsoever,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  they  shall 
be,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises,  and  other  the 
things  under  written,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  for  any 
offences,  trespasses,  things,  causes,  or  matters  by  any 
persons  or  person  done  or  perpetrated,  or  to  be  done 
or  perpetrated,  in  or  upon  the  premises  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  in  or  upon  any  thing  in  these  presents 
specified.  And  further,  of  our  more  abundant  grace 
and  of  our  royal  authority,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  we  have  given  and  granted  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  and  by 
these  presents  do  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  mayor 
and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  London  aforesaid, 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  and  the  major  part  of 
them,  that  it  shall  or  may  be  fully  and  entirely  lawful 
to  the  same  mayor  commonalty  and  citizens  for  the 
time  being,  at  all  times  and  always  hereafter,  when 
and  as  often  as  to  them  it  shall  seem  expedient,  or 
necessity  shall  so  require,  to  ordain,  constitute,  and 
make  all  such  fit,  wholesome,  and  honest  ordinances, 
statutes,  and  rules  for  the  right  government  of  the  poor 
in  the  same  manner  or  house  called  Bridewell  Place,  or 
in  the  same  other  houses  called  Christ’s  Hospital  and 
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St.  Thomas’  Hospital  in  Southwark  aforesaid,  or  in 
either  of  them,  to  be  supported,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
good  ;  and  also,  that  they  may  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  examine  all  and  singular  idle  persons 
wandering  about  within  the  city  aforesaid  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  and  to  compel  them  to  employ  and 
exercise  themselves  with  all  their  might  in  some  honest 
labour  and  work.  Also  we  give,  and  by  these  presents 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant  to  the  aforesaid 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  London  afore¬ 
said,  and  their  successors,  full  power  and  authority 
from  time  to  time  to  nominate,  appoint,  make,  create, 
and  ordain  such  and  so  many  officers,  ministers,  or 
governors  under  them,  in  the  aforesaid  hospitals  or 
houses,  or  in  either  of  them,  who  may  from  time  to 
time  provide  for  the  poor  therein,  that  they  may  be 
well  and  justly  ordered  and  taken  care  of,  and  also  for 
the  order  and  government  of  the  same  poor,  as  to  them 
shall  likewise  seem  good  and  convenient,  without  the 
impeachment  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  the 
justices,  escheators,  sheriffs,  ministers,  servants,  or 
other  of  the  subjects  whomsoever  of  us,  our  heirs  or 
successors,  any  statute,  act,  law,  or  ordinance  here¬ 
tofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  so  that  the  same  ordinances,  laws, 
and  statutes  be  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  our  kingdom  of  England,  or  to  our 
royal  prerogative.  And  further,  we  give  and  grant, 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  aforesaid  mayor 
and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  our  city  of  London 
aforesaid,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  it  may  and 
shall  be  lawful,  as  well  to  the  aforesaid  mayor  and 
commonalty  and  citizens  for  the  time  being,  as  to  the 
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same  and  such  officers,  ministers,  or  governors,  as  the 
aforesaid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  afore¬ 
said  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  or  ordain  to  be 
officers,  ministers,  or  governors  under  them  of  the 
same  manor  or  house  called  Bridewell  Place,  or  of  those 
other  houses  .or  hospitals  assigned  for  the  aforesaid 
poor  as  aforesaid,  and  of  two  or  three  of  them,  at  all 
times  hereafter  from  time  to  time,  as  well  within  the 
city  of  London  aforesaid  and  the  suburbs  of  the  same, 
as  within  our  said  county  of  Middlesex,  diligently  to 
enquire  and  examine,  by  all  ways  and  methods  by 
which  they  may  better  know,  according  to  their  prud¬ 
ence  and  discretion,  of  all  and  all  manner  of  suspicious 
houses,  inns,  taverns,  gaming-houses,  play-houses, 
dancing-houses,  and  other  places  whatsoever,  and  the 
liberty  or  liberties,  and  places  exempt  whatsoever, 
within  the  said  city  and  suburbs  thereof,  and  our  said 
county  of  Middlesex,  by  what  names  or  title  soever  the 
same,  or  either  of  them,  are  and  shall  be  called,  named, 
or  designated  ;  and  also  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
enquire  of  all  and  singular  houses  or  places  whatsoever, 
in  anywise  suspected  for  lazy  ruffians,  idlers,  haunters 
of  stews,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  or  other  sus¬ 
pected  persons  whomsoever,  and  men  and  women 
whomsoever  of  ill  name  and  fame  ;  and  the  same 
ruffians,  haunters  of  stews,  vagabonds,  and  beggars, 
not  only  to  apprehend  within  the  same  suspected 
houses  or  places,  liberty  or  liberties,  and  places  exempt, 
being  within  the  said  city  and  suburbs  of  the  same, 
and  within  the  said  county  of  Middlesex,  but  also  the 
tenants,  masters,  owners,  or  keepers  of  such  houses 
or  places,  where  any  such  shall  be  found,  to  the  house 
of  labour  of  Bridewell  to  commit,  or  in  any  other 
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manner  all  and  singular  the  same  persons  to  punish, 
as  to  them  it  shall  seem  good  and  lawful,  unless  the 
tenants,  masters,  owners,  or  keepers  of  such  houses  or 
places  can  honestly  and  justly  excuse  and  discharge 
themselves  before  the  aforesaid  mayor  and  the  aider- 
men  of  the  same  city  for  the  time  being,  or  before  the 
officers,  ministers,  or  governors  under  them  of  the 
aforesaid  houses,  why  they  have  so  cherished  and  enter¬ 
tained  such  idle  ruffians  and  suspected  persons  and 
vagabonds,  or  permitted  them  to  lie,  convene,  and 
frequent  in  their  houses  ;  and  also  unless  such  men 
so  suspected,  and  vagabonds  being  so  taken,  may 
sufficiently  and  fully  declare  for  their  honest  and  good 
conversation,  and  render  a  just  account  by  what 
manner  they  may  get  their  living,  and  why  they  do  so 
wander  about  and  daily  frequent  such  sort  of  suspicious 
and  secret  and  prohibited  houses  or  places,  and  shall 
also  find  sufficient  surety  that  they,  and  every  of  them, 
shall  afterwards  behave  themselves  and  himself  honestly. 
And  moreover,  we  will  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  aforesaid  for  the  time 
being,  or  for  other  the  officers  or  governors  of  the  poor 
under  them  in  the  hospitals  aforesaid  for  the  time  being, 
to  use  such  correction  and  order  in  the  premises,  as  to 
them  it  shall  seem  most  convenient  or  profitable, 
without  the  impeachment  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors, 
or  of  the  justices,  escheators,  sheriffs,  or  other  the 
ministers,  servants,  or  subjects  whomsoever  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  any  statute,  act,  ordinance, 
restriction,  law,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in 
anywise  notwithstanding.  Also,  we  will,  and  by  these 
presents  grant  to  the  aforesaid  mayor  and  commonalty 
and  citizens  of  our  city  of  London,  that  they  may  have, 
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and  shall  have,  these  our  letters  patent  under  our  great 
seal  of  England,  in  due  manner  made  and  sealed, 
without  fine  or  fee,  great  or  small,  to  us  in  hanaper  or 
elsewhere  to  our  use  for  the  same  in  anywise  howsoever 
to  be  rendered,  paid,  or  made ;  although  express 
mention  of  the  true  yearly  value,  or  of  the  certainty  of 
the  premises  or  any  of  them,  or  of  other  gifts  or  grants, 
by  us  or  by  any  of  our  progenitors  heretofore  made  to 
the  same  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  our 
city  of  London,  is  not  made  in  these  presents,  or  any 
other  statute,  act,  ordinance,  provision,  or  restriction 
to  the  contrary  thereof  made,  passed,  ordained,  or  pro¬ 
vided,  or  any  other  thing,  cause,  or  matter  whatsoever, 
in  anywise  notwithstanding.  In  witness  whereof,  we 
have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
Witness  ourselves  at  Westminster,  the  26th  day  of  June, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign.  By  writ  of  privy  seal, 
and  of  the  date  aforesaid,  by  authority  of  Parliament. 

Cotton. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE 

UNDER  QUEEN  MARY 

DURING  the  five  years  of  Mary’s  reign  the 
hospital,  like  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  found 
life  none  too  easy.  Howes,  whom  I  have 
quoted  so  often,  was  more  interested  in  Christ’s  Hospital 
than  in  St.  Thomas’s  ;  and  from  him  we  gather  that 
the  Catholics,  who  were  now  supreme,  concentrated 
their  forces  upon  Christ’s  Hospital  and  Bridewell 
rather  than  upon  St.  Thomas’s  and  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Grey  Friars 
were  a  very  active  and  powerful  body,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  the  Spanish  Court,  whereas  the 
Austin  Canons,  who  had  formerly  controlled  the  two 
latter  institutions,  seem  to  have  had  their  organization 
shattered  by  the  effects  of  the  Reformation. 

Howes  tells  us  how  the  governors  of  Christ’s  Llospital 
set  up  a  stage  outside  Aldgate,  when  Mary  first  entered 
the  City  as  Queen,  and  that  upon  it  one  of  the  Blue 
Coat  boys  made  an  address  to  her  in  Latin.  The 
Queen,  however,  would  neither  stop  to  listen  nor  even 
look  at  the  boy,  and  Llowes  makes  “  Dignitie  ”  say 
“  I  know  she  did  not  like  of  the  blewe  boys,  but  yf  they 
had  been  so  many  Greyefryers  she  woulde  have  given 
them  better  countenance.” 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  condi¬ 
tions  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  which  the  Grey  Friars  were 
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striving  so  hard  to  win  back,  and  that  they  failed  in 
their  efforts  is  largely  due  to  the  honesty  of  Friar  John, 
a  Spaniard,  who,  seeing  the  poor  children  at  their 
dinner,  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  scullion  in  their  kitchen  than  steward  to  the 
King.  It  seems,  too,  that  Bishop  Christopherson,  the 
Queen’s  confessor,  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  and  was  none  too  anxious  that  it  should 
pass  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

At  first  there  were  only  three  Royal  Hospitals, 
Bridewell,  Christ’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s,  but  later  their 
number  was  increased  to  five.  St.  Mary’s  of  Bethlem 
being  added  to  them  in  1555,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s 
in  1557- 

It  has  been  shown  clearly  enough  that  the  City  was 
deeply  interested  in  their  success,  and  in  this,  no 
doubt,  their  security  chiefly  lay  ;  for  not  even  Philip 
and  Mary,  in  spite  of  their  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith,  were  hardy  enough  to  flout  the  City  of  London 
by  giving  its  hospitals  back  to  the  Church.  We  are 
told,  however,  by  Howes,  who  unfortunately  gives  few 
if  any  dates,  that  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
was  then  Lord  Chancellor,  forced  the  governors  of 
St.  Thomas’s  to  erect  a  chapel,  to  appoint  a  mass  priest 
for  their  hospitaller,  and  to  have  Mass  said  daily. 

The  minutes  of  the  court  of  almoners  or  governors, 
for  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  two  titles  at 
this  time,  do  not  begin  until  Monday,  January  4th, 
1566,  O.S.  ;  but,  since  the  year  then  began  at  the  end 
of  March,  this  would  be  1557  according  to  our  present 
reckoning. 

The  explanation  of  the  minutes  beginning  so  late 
seems  to  be  that  during  the  first  four  years  of  their 
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existence  the  Royal  Elospitals  were  governed  by  a 
central  court  which  met  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  at  which 
each  of  them  was  represented  by  its  treasurer.  After 
a  few  years’  trial,  however,  during  which  the  number 
of  the  hospitals  increased  from  three  to  five,  the 
arrangement  was  found  too  centralized  to  be  con¬ 
venient,  and  St.  Thomas’s,  at  least,  was  allowed  a  court 
of  governors  to  deal  with  its  own  local  affairs,  though 
in  its  early  years  this  court  was  elected  annually  at 
Christ’s  Hospital  on  St.  Matthew’s  day  (Sept.  21st). 
The  formation  of  a  separate  court  made  a  president 
necessary  ;  and  the  obvious  man  for  the  post  was 
Mr.  Chester,  who  already  had  made  so  good  a  treasurer. 

On  reading  the  charter  which  Edward  VI  gave  to  the 
City  of  London  when  he  handed  over  the  three  Royal 
Hospitals  to  its  care  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was 
his,  and  his  advisors’,  intention  that  the  City  should 
administer  the  three  institutions  by  one  central  body  of 
governors,  all  of  whom  should  be  members  of  the  City 
corporation  ;  and  that  the  decentralization  which  was 
found  desirable  was  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the 
founder’s  intentions.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that, 
since  the  separate  bodies  of  governors  were  all  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  commonalty  of  the  City,  and 
since  they  were  elected  by  the  City  at  Christ’s  Hospital 
each  year,  it  mattered  little  whether  they  sat  as  one  body 
in  a  central  place  or  were  decentralized  into  five  local 
units.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  this  decentrali¬ 
zation  proved  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  further 
autonomy,  for  after  1587  we  find  that  the  annual 
election  of  the  St.  Thomas’s  Court  of  Governors  at 
Christ’s  Hospital  was  quietly  dropped  and  the  court 
became  self-electing.  Then,  as  the  years  went  by,  it 
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became  the  custom  to  ask  a  fine  from  each  governor  on 
his  election,  and  after  that  practice  was  established  the 
number  of  governors  naturally  increased  enormously, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
hospital  policy  was  determined  not  by  the  votes  of 
eight  or  nine  persons  who  met  every  week,  but  by 
those  of  sometimes  a  hundred  governors  who  met  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Moreover,  when  once  the 
principle  of  self-election  was  established,  a  great 
many  people  were  added  to  the  governing  body  who 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  City.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  this  great  change,  which  was  so  gradual 
that  it  was  hardly  noticed,  was  a  bad  thing  for  the 
hospital  :  it  brought  grist  to  the  mill,  and  the  mass  of 
governors  seems  always  to  have  been  a  most  docile 
body  of  men  from  whom  those  best  qualified  could  be 
selected  to  hold  office  and  to  sit  on  committees.  My 
only  contention  is  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  loosened 
the  ties  between  the  hospital  and  the  City,  and  certainly 
was  never  intended  by  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals,  though  could  he  have  foreseen  the  future  he 
probably  would  have  agreed  that  the  changing  condi¬ 
tions  could  only  be  met  by  a  change  in  his  plans. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  special  records  of  the 
hospital  were  kept  until  1557,  because  it  leaves  a  gap 
between  them  and  Howes’  account.  Had  they  begun 
earlier  we  might  have  had  some  account  of  the  third 
incursion  of  Kentish  men  into  Southwark,  under 
Wyatt.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that 
these  insurgents  did  any  more  damage  to  the  hospital 
than  did  their  predecessors  under  Tyler  and  Cade  ; 
since  all  the  real  harm  they  seem  to  have  done  was 
the  destruction  of  the  fine  library  at  Winchester  House. 
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Howes’  statement  that  a  Mass  priest  was  appointed 
to  the  hospital  is  borne  out  by  a  minute  of  Wednesday, 
Alay  19th,  1557,  which  records  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  Grafton,  the  High  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals,  upon  certain  suspicious  complaints  which 
had  been  made  to  him  of  the  hehaviour  of  Sir  John 
Mirriall,  the  hospitaller,  who  seems  to  have  been 
following  in  the  loose  ways  of  his  predecessor  Mabott. 
The  governors  admonish  Mirriall  “  upon  paine  of  the 
losse  of  his  office  and  displeasure  of  the  said  governors.” 

From  this  we  gather  that  William  Morsette,  who  was 
appointed  hospitaller  in  Edward  Vi’s  reign,  and  who 
therefore  was  almost  certainly  a  Protestant,  had  been 
replaced  by  this  William  Mirriall,  just  as  certainly  a 
Catholic. 

That  the  service  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church  was  Catholic 
is  shown  by  the  minutes  of  the  next  court,  held  on 
June  2nd,  1557,  when  :  “  Yt  is  ordeyned  that  John 
Keble  the  renter,  shall  paye  the  chaundler  for  suche 
waxe  spent  in  the  paroche  church  atte  the  feste  of 
Estre  laste  paste  as  by  his  bill  shall  seeme  requysyte  and 
needful  to  be  allowed  for  the  same.” 

One  gathers  from  these  entries  that,  though  the 
governors  may  have  been  forced  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  to  appoint  a  Catholic  hospitaller,  and  to 
have  Mass  said  in  the  hospital  as  well  as  in  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  they  had  complete  control  over  the  behaviour 
of  whatever  priests  they  appointed  and  could  dismiss 
them  whenever  they  chose.  In  other  words,  as  the 
Rev.  E.  Travers  Clark  points  out  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to  on  p.  124,  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
was  what  is  ecclesiastically  known  as  a  donative 
living. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  list  of  officers  given  on 
p.  138,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  matron.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  need  for  such  a  post  was  very  soon 
felt,  for  on  January  4th,  1557,  the  following  entry 
appears  in  the  minutes.  “  The  goodman  Waymond 
hathe  admonyshyon  that  from  henceforthe  he  enter- 
meddle  not  in  the  matron’s  office  his  wyf,  upon  payne 
of  heir  discharg  of  her  said  office.” 

On  Wednesday,  January  20th,  rather  more  than  a 
fortnight  later,  the  goodman  apparently  was  still 
entermeddling,  with  the  result  that  his  wife  was 
“  lyscensed  to  be  absent  from  her  office  untill  Wensday 
the  27th  of  January  next  and  yt  is  fully  determyned 
that  Amye  Creade  shall  have  and  enjoye  the  office  of 
the  matrone  of  this  house  at  the  next  advoydaunce  of 
the  matrone  that  now  is,  without  anye  farther  sute  to  be 
made  for  the  same  by  the  said  Amye.  With  this  con- 
dicion  she  behave  here  self  according  to  her  office.” 
From  the  above  it  seems  clear  that  if  the  goodwife 
Waymond  were  not  the  first  matron  to  be  appointed 
she  is  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  record. 

On  November  10th,  1557,  Amye  Creed,  the  new 
matron,  “  exhibited  a  bill  of  sartayne  faults  agaynst 
the  susters  ;  and  at  this  courte  it  was  deter- 
mened  the  matrone  with  expedition  must  seale  her 
obligacone.”  At  the  next  court,  on  November  24th, 
her  accusations  were  considered  “  and  the  matter  was 
founde  to  be  more  of  malice  than  of  any  grounde  of 
trothe.”  The  matron  and  the  sisters  accused  one 
another  of  various  shortcomings  and  in  the  end  “  the 
matrone  had  ordre  given  unto  heir  not  only  to  use  heir 
(behave)  according  to  heir  dutie  and  office  but  also  to 
se  earnestly  unto  the  government  of  the  susters  that 
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from  henceforthe  there  be  no  more  dysordre  amonge 
them.” 

These  perhaps  are  rather  trivial  details,  but  the 
minutes  at  this  time  are  rather  trivial,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  day’s  work  in  the  hospital 
from  them.  We  know  that  the  governors’  court  at 
this  time  met  usually  on  a  Wednesday,  and  apparently 
in  the  forenoon,  because  on  one  occasion  a  deputation 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Sir  Martin  Bowles  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  “  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  ”  ; 
and  two  or  three  years  later  it  is  recorded  that  the  court 
met  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  so  presumably 
that  is  the  time  at  which  it  met  in  Mary’s  reign.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  dinner  was  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  so  the  meetings  probably 
adjourned  about  half-past  nine  in  order  that  the 
governors  might  mount  their  horses  and  cross  the 
bridge  to  their  city  homes. 

The  court  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Chester, 
Alderman  of  London,  and  now  President  of  the 
hospital,  although  the  post  was  not  recognized  by  the 
City  until  October  1557.  On  and  after  the  meeting 
of  February  10th,  1557  (I  shall  give  dates  in  the  New 
Style  henceforth),  he  appears  as  Sir  William  Chester, 
Knight.  Very  often  another  alderman  would  be 
present,  for  there  were  three  on  the  court,  and  some¬ 
times,  too,  Richard  Grafton,  who  is  described  alter¬ 
natively  as  High  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  or 
as  General  Surveyor  of  all  the  hospitals.  Mr.  John 
Sayer,  who  became  treasurer  when  Chester  was  made 
President,  was  a  most  regular  attendant,  although  the 
treasurer  was  not  then  a  resident  officer.  The  clerk, 
too,  was  of  course  present,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
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indebted  for  the  minutes  which  are  most  beautifully 
written  and  are  fair  samples  of  Marian  English  and 
spelling. 

The  other  members  were  the  governors  or  almoners, 
who  apparently  represented  different  City  wards, 
because  occasionally  they  sent  substitutes  or  deputies, 
and,  when  this  was  the  case,  the  ward  which  the 
deputy  represented  was  usually  stated. 

We  may  picture  these  gentlemen,  most  of  them 
bearded  and  close  cropped,  wearing  their  flat  Tudor 
caps  and  their  gowns,  cut  rather  like  a  modern  dressing- 
gown,  deliberating  in  their  court  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  for  a  chamber  above  is  mentioned,  and  we  are 
struck  by  the  business-like,  sensible,  and  forbearing 
way  in  which  they  seem  to  have  conducted  their  affairs. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  boastful,  swaggering  behaviour 
of  the  nobles  and  courtiers  of  those  days,  and  all 
religious  questions  seem  to  have  been  by  common 
consent  avoided.  They  were  chosen  from  the  rulers 
of  the  City  and  were  members  of  the  great  middle  class 
which  Henry  VII  had  done  so  much  to  create.  Pro¬ 
bably  they  represented  the  most  capable  brains  in 
England  at  that  time. 

They  knew  quite  well  how  hardly  the  depreciated 
coinage  and  continual  exactions  of  English  money  to 
be  used  on  the  Continent  by  Philip  were  telling  on  the 
poor,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  lower  classes  to 
earn  a  living  ;  and  when  we  read  of  the  forbearance 
with  which  they  treated  their  debtors  and  troublesome 
servants  and  patients  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  time  in  which  someone  was  being  burnt 
alive  in  the  name  of  religion  every  week.  Certainly 
it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  inmates  of  the  hospital 
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at  this  time  that  it  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Church  and  had  fallen  into  those  of  the  City. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  quotations  from  the  minutes 
to  show  the  way  in  which  the  the  court  worked.  The 
first  is  the  case  of  the  Widow  Dampard. 

On  February  27th,  1557,  it  is  agreed  that  “  Thunder- 
tenaunt  in  Dampardes  shop  muste  sty  11  contynewe 
paying  the  rent  as  yt  ys  unto  hym  assigned  by  the 
allmoners  of  the  hosspitall.”  Of  course  there  must  have 
been  a  reason  for  this  and  we  must  wait  for  further 
entries  to  give  us  some  clue. 

The  next  entry  is  on  March  27th,  1557,  and  shows 
how  careless  the  clerk  was  in  his  composition,  and  how 
little  he  cared  for  punctuation,  though  the  court  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  minutes. 
“  Yt  is  graunted  in  consyderacione  that  were  they  27th 
daie  of  Februarie  it  was  agreed  that  were  on  (where¬ 
upon)  John  Symsone  an  Thundertenaunt  in  Dam¬ 
pardes  shope  that  he  shuld  paynge  the  Hole  rent  of  the 
saide  tenement  contynue  and  remayne  in  the  same 
without  evictyon  Whereupon  the  farther  sute  made  by 
the  saide  Dampardes  Wydowe  at  this  court  holden  on 
the  27th  daie  of  March  1557,  That  the  saide  under- 
tenaunte  shuld  be  Removede  it  was  absolutly  Deter- 
myned  that  the  saide  partie  shall  styll  contynewe  using 
the  woman  honestlie  and  he  himself  lykewise  not¬ 
withstanding. 

From  this  I  gather  that  Simpson  had,  either  before 
Dampard’s  death,  or  afterwards,  by  the  widow,  been 
granted  an  underlease,  but  that  he  objected  to  pay  the 
whole  rent  because  the  widow  still  continued  to  live 
above  the  shop  ;  it  seems,  too,  that  he  and  the  widow 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  and  that  the 
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latter  now  asks  the  Court  of  Almoners  to  turn  him  out. 
Clearly  the  court  cannot  do  this,  seeing  that  Simpson 
has  a  lease,  but  it  realizes  that  the  widow  has  nowhere 
else  to  go  and  therefore  makes  him  find  room  for  her 
and  treat  her  kindly.  This  seems  a  little  hard  upon 
him  considering  that  he  is  paying  the  whole  rent,  but 
perhaps  the  court  knew  very  well  that  he  would  get 
what  he  could  out  of  the  widow. 

On  April  7th,  the  widow,  knowing  the  tender¬ 
heartedness  of  the  court,  brings  charges  against 
Simpson  and  “  yt  ys  determyned  upone  the  sute  of 
Dampardes  wydowe  that  in  case  she  cane  herafter 
fynde  anye  juste  cause  to  be  founde  agaynste  one  John 
Symsone  heir  undertenaunt  of  right  to  be  proved 
Then  upon  the  juste  proffe  of  anye  such  cryme  or 
offence  comytted  by  the  saide  partie  immedyately  the 
saide  John  Symsone  to  be  of  the  sayde  shoppe  to  be 
Dyscharged  and  the  wydowe  to  have  such  lawfull 
favour  for  Thuse  of  the  sayde  Tenement  to  hure  owne 
comodytie.” 

For  seven  months  John  and  the  widow  seem  to  have 
gone  on  leading  a  cat  and  dog  life,  until  on  November 
10th  she  determines  to  try  once  more  to  get  rid  of  him  ; 
so  she  sends  a  new  list  of  accusations  against  him  to 
the  governors.  By  this  time,  however,  the  court 
seems  to  have  found  out  the  sort  of  woman  she  is  ; 
but  still  it  will  do  nothing  harsh,  and  passes  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  :  “  That  upone  sartayne  complayntes 
brought  in  before  the  sayde  governours  by  Dampardes 
Wydowe  Agaynst  John  Symsone  glover  for  the  redress 
wherof  yt  ys  absolutly  concluded  that  from  hensforth 
the  said  John  Symsone  shalbe  admytted  sole  tenaunt 
and  yerly  to  paie  the  rent  due  to  this  hosspitall  and  for 
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the  same  shall  hold  and  enjoy  the  shope  and  the  saide 
wydowe  during  the  tyme  of  heir  wydowhode  and 
usyng  heirself  honestly  and  quietly  without  scolding  or 
slandering  of  the  sayde  John  or  any  other  shall  have 
the  upper  rome  And  no  longer  but  to  be  advoyded 
immediatly  withoute  further  Delaye.” 

From  this  we  gather  that  Simpson  was  a  glover  and 
that  his  late  master,  Dampard,  was  the  same.  Gloves 
were  in  great  demand  at  this  time  for  hawking  and 
archery,  and  many  glovers  seem  to  have  worked  in 
Southwark  because  it  was  so  close  to  the  tanners  and 
fellmongers  of  Bermondsey. 

The  shop  evidently  was  a  very  small  one  and  had 
only  one  room  above  it.  Probably  it  was  a  very 
picturesque  and  horribly  insanitary  little  place,  and 
Simpson  seems  to  have  worked,  slept,  and  taken  his 
meals  in  his  shop,  which  at  that  time  was  nothing  out 
of  the  way. 

Another  four  months  of  trouble  pass  over  Simpson’s 
head  and  then  the  clouds  begin  to  lift,  for  on  March 
4th,  1558,  the  following  minute  appears  : 

“  Where  yt  was  determined  at  the  courte  holden  ye 
Xth  daie  of  Novembre  laste  paste  that  John  Symsone 
undertenaunte  shall  for  the  paying  of  the  rente  enjoye 
the  neither  (nether)  rome  and  the  wydowe  during  heir 
wydohode  and  using  heirself  honestie  whyche  con- 
trarie  is  provede  otherwise  before  the  governours  at  this 
courte,  and  theruppon  yt  ys  Agreed  that  the  sayde 
Dampardes  wydowe  shall  be  descharge  and  at  thannun- 
ciatione  of  oure  Lady  nexte  comynge  shall  advoyde  out 
of  the  sayde  tenement  and  noo  longer  there  for  to 
remayne.” 

It  was  an  easy  thing  to  pass  a  resolution  such  as  this 
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but  not  so  easy  to  carry  it  out,  for  Dampard’s  widow 
marries  again  and  Simpson  now  has  two  enemies  in 
the  chamber  above  his  shop.  Of  course  he  takes  his 
troubles  to  the  court  which,  on  July  27th,  1558, 
decides  that  on  Michaelmas  next  “  he  shall  have 
thoccupacion  of  thole  tenement  wherin  he  now 
dwelleth  and  also  graunted  a  gar  day  ne  yet  unrented. 
The  goodes  of  the  wydowe  (they  had  become  so  used 
to  calling  her  a  wydowe)  to  be  stayed  and  preased  for 
the  answering  of  the  rent  since  she  hath  been  maryed.” 

The  late  widow  and  her  husband  evidently  treated 
this  order  with  complete  indifference,  and  on  December 
7th  were  still  living  in  the  little  room  above  Simpson’s 
shop  ;  so  on  that  day  the  court  ordered  that  the  widow 
be  ejected  and  that  she  pay  the  rent  due. 

The  last  act  is  on  January  7th,  1559,  when  it  is 
notified  that  “  Mr  John  Androwes  hath  paied  the  rent 
for  Dampardes  house  for  half  a  year,”  and  this  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  Dampard’s  widow,  now  apparently  Mrs. 
John  Andrews. 

One  more  example,  out  of  many,  of  the  forbearance 
of  these  governors  of  Mary’s  time  is  the  case  of  Roger 
Brice,  the  cook,  who  was  dimissed  on  March  24th, 
1 5 57?  f°r  u  evle  demeanour  in  doing  his  office,”  which 
I  presume  means  that  he  was  a  very  bad  cook.  An 
amendment,  however,  is  passed  that  he  be  asked 
whether  he  would  rather  stay  till  Midsummer,  or 
leave  at  Easter  with  a  noble  (6s.  8d.)  as  a  solatium. 
One  wonders  whether  an  incompetent  cook  would  be 
treated  so  gently  in  the  hospital  to-day. 

During  the  time  in  which  the  Dampard  case  was 
running  its  course  the  separate  courts  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals  were  given  a  definite  constitution  by  the  City. 
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On  August  5th,  1557,  the  Common  Council  enacted 
that  from  thenceforth  “  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said 
City  for  the  time  being,  and  such  of  the  aldermen 
commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  said  City  of  London 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  court  of 
Aldermen  shall  be  the  governors  of  the  possessions, 
revenues  and  goods  of  the  three  royal  hospitals  ”  and 
“  that  if  at  any  time  any  question  or  doubt  arise  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  present  act  it  shall  be  expounded 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  the  time  being.” 

On  September  28th,  1557,  the  ordinances  of  the 
four  hospitals  (St.  Bartholomew’s  was  now  added  to 
the  other  three)  devised  by  Sir  Martin  Bowles  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  were  passed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  under  the  title  of  “  The 
order  of  the  Hospitalls  of  King  Henry  VIII  and  King 
Edward  VI,  viz.  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Christ’s,  Bridewell, 
and  St.  Thomas’s. 

Needless  to  say  this  publication  is  now  very  rare 
indeed,  but  a  perfect  copy  in  beautiful  black  letter  type 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Its  contents  were  copied  in  a  publication  known  as 
“  Memoranda,  References,  and  Documents  relating 
to  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  London  ”  in 
1836  ;  and  we  now  learn  that  the  court  of  each  hospital 
was  to  consist  of  16  persons  “  to  wit  3  aldermen  where¬ 
of  one  shal  be  a  gray  cloke,  who  shal  be  their  pre¬ 
sident,  and  13  commoners,  whereof  one  shal  be  their 
treasurer.” 

The  term  “  gray  cloak  ”  often  appears  in  the 
minutes  during  the  next  hundred  years.  Apparently 
it  meant  a  senior  alderman. 

It  was  in  this  order  of  September  1557  that  the 
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governors  were  directed  to  choose  from  their  number 
three  almoners,  “  for  the  daily  oversight  of  the  house 
as  assistants  with  the  thresorer.”  Until  this  time  the 
terms  almoner  and  governor  had  meant  the  same. 

The  admission  and  discharge  of  inmates  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  court  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  not  all  of  them  were  patients,  since  St. 
Thomas’s  was  a  poorhouse  as  well  as  a  hospital.  Until 
well  on  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  State  did  not  recognize 
any  obligation  to  provide  for  destitute  people  and, 
although  there  had  been  several  acts,  some  of  them 
very  savage,  for  dealing  with  vagrants  and  beggars, 
all  relief  had  to  come  from  private  charity,  and  the 
importance  of  this  the  City  governors  of  the  hospital 
seem  to  have  thoroughly  understood. 

Rendle,  in  Old  Southwark  and  its  People ,  suggests 
that  the  governors  did  very  well  for  themselves  out  of 
their  appointment,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found 
evidence  of  anything  serious  in  this  way.  Occasionally 
a  governor  would  supply  the  hospital  with  wheat  or 
other  commodities,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  charged  more  than  the  market  price.  Indeed, 
for  all  we  know,  he  may  have  charged  less.  On  May 
5th,  1567,  Pierson,  a  governor,  was  given  enough  wood 
to  build  “  a  lyttle  lodge  ”  in  his  garden,  and  on 
January  18th,  1574,  a  governor  named  Baker  had  the 
“  preferment  of  any  house  in  the  Olde  Bailie  that 
should  fall  voyde,  paying  as  much  as  any  other  would 
reasonably  give.” 

On  March  12th,  1578,  there  is  a  minute  which  says 
that  “  no  governor  is  to  have  possession  of  any  stuffe 
belonging  to  the  hospital,”  and  perhaps  such  an  order 
would  not  have  been  given  without  need,  but  I  am 
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sure  that,  on  the  whole,  the  governors  gave  to  the 
hospital  a  great  deal  more  than  they  received  from  it. 

The  patients  very  often  payed  is.  a  week,  or  found 
someone  to  pay  it  for  them,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  governors  to  subscribe  this  sum  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Every  effort  was  made  to  find  work 
for  the  deserving  unemployed,  but  the  undeserving 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  Bridewell.  Many 
of  the  children  were  apprenticed  to  craftsmen,  and  a 
stipulation  was  always  made  that  if  they  were  treated 
badly  their  indentures  should  be  cancelled. 

Sometimes  posts,  such  as  sisters  and  porters,  were 
found  in  the  hospital  for  old  patients,  and  there  are 
records  of  porters  being  appointed  to  both  gates — the 
great,  and  the  bridge  gate.  The  former,  of  course, 
was  the  main  entrance  from  Long  Southwark,  while 
the  latter,  I  think,  opened  on  to  the  bridge  which 
crossed  the  dyke  at  the  back  of  the  hospital  precincts 
close  to  the  maze.  The  bridge  is  mentioned  again  later 
and  seems  to  have  led,  by  way  of  Clean  Alley,  into 
Short  Southwark  beyond  Battle  Bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  two  gates  at  which  porters  were 
stationed  there  had,  from  quite  early  times,  been  a  side 
entrance  into  the  hospital  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
church.  This  at  first  opened  into  Trynet  or  Trinity 
Lane  and,  later,  into  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  of  which  the 
lane  seems  to  have  been  the  forerunner.  The  gate  is 
mentioned  on  p.  92  as  having  been  there  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  and  it  will  be  heard 
about  later  as  the  King’s  ward  gate.  Why  no  porter 
was  placed  there  at  the  time  about  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  I  do  not  know  ;  it  may  be  that  the  gate  was  closed 
for  a  time. 
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Lepers,  of  course,  were  transferred  to  the  Lazar- 
house  or  Lock,  in  Kent  Street ;  and  is.  a  week  was 
paid  to  the  proctors  of  that  institution  for  their  keep. 
On  March  3rd,  1557,  for  instance,  a  poor  man  and 
woman,  not  curable,  were  removed  from  the  cage  in 
the  Borough,  and  the  hospital  sent  them  on  to  Kent 
Street,  paying  2s.  a  week  for  them  so  long  as  they 
should  live.  Probably  a  good  many  cases  of  tertiary 
syphilis  as  well  as  of  leprosy  went  to  the  Lock,  although 
the  former  disease  was  well  recognized  at  this  date  and 
seems  to  have  been  very  rife. 

On  the  whole  the  study  of  the  hospital  minutes 
during  the  latter  part  of  Mary’s  reign  impresses  me  very 
greatly  with  the  patient,  quiet  work  which  the  place 
was  doing  for  the  poor  of  London,  and  I  cannot  help 
admiring  the  tact  which  the  governors  showed  in 
dealing  with  the  rather  numerous  irregularities  which 
occurred  among  their  staff,  inmates,  and  tenants  :  nor 
can  I  help  feeling  that  it  was  to  the  influence  of  Sir 
William  Chester  and  Mr.  Sayers,  the  President  and 
Treasurer,  respectively,  that  the  success  of  the  hospital 
at  this  time  was  chiefly  due. 

It  is  only  possible  to  get  very  oblique  glimpses  of  the 
professional  life  of  the  hospital  from  these  minutes, 
for  the  court  interfered  very  little  with  the  work  of  its 
surgeons.  On  December  22nd,  1557,  Sir  John  Mirriall, 
the  hospitaller,  has  died,  apparently  rather  suddenly, 
and  one  suspects  that  he  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  plague  or  to  the  “  sweat  ”  or  “  hot  ague  ”  which 
Charles  Creighton  ( Social  England ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  368) 
regards  as  a  distinct  disease  from  the  sweating  sickness 
of  Henry  VI II’s  time,  because  an  attack  of  the  latter 
lasted  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  disease  died 
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out  completely  after  1551.  The  year  with  which  we 
are  dealing  (1557)  was  a  very  bad  one  for  the  hot  ague, 
a  complaint  which  was  specially  severe  upon  the 
clergy,  I  suppose  because  they  were  so  exposed  to 
infection.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  these  hot  agues 
or  sweating  fevers  may  have  been  caused  by  the  same 
virus  as  the  true  sweating  sickness  of  Henry’s  and 
Edward’s  time,  and  that  it  had  been  attenuated  in  the 
same  way  that  the  virus  of  scarlatina  has  to-day  ;  but 
many  people  are  inclined  to  regard  the  “  sweat  ”  of 
Mary’s  and  Elizabeth’s  reign  as  a  specially  bad  form  of 
influenza. 

In  any  case,  Mirriall  was  replaced  by  Sir  Henry 
Boston,  who,  no  doubt,  was  a  Catholic,  too.  Boston  was 
to  have  .£3  6s.  8d.  at  Easter  ;  and,  if  he  decided  to 
remain,  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £13  6s.  8d.  a  year. 

The  surgeons  are  only  mentioned  three  times  during 
Mary’s  reign  and  then  only  casually.  The  first  occasion 
is  on  May  5th,  1557  ;  when  it  is  recorded  that  a  servant 
of  the  King  (i.e,  a  courtier)  had  married  the  daughter  of 
John  Enderby,  late  “  sirgone  ”  of  this  hospital  (he  was 
one  of  the  original  surgeons  appointed  in  Edward  Vi’s 
reign).  A  grandson  of  Enderby  had  been  born  from 
this  union,  and  the  Court  presented  him  with  a 
feather-bed,  bolster,  and  coverlet,  thereby  showing 
that  it  appreciated  the  services  of  its  late  officer. 

The  second  notice  is  that  “  John  Androwson,  Late 
Sirgione  of  this  hospitall  deceased  the  17th  of  July, 
1557.”  Anderson,  like  Enderby,  was  one  of  the  original 
surgeons,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  how  or  by  whom  he 
was  replaced. 

The  third  occasion  is  on  November  24th,  1557,  when 
the  surgeons  petition  for  the  “  beatering  of  their  fees  ” 
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(^5  a  year).  This  is  answered  civilly  but  evasively, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  they  are  promised  a  reward  for 
the  pains  they  have  taken  with  a  poor  blind  woman 
“  to  whom  they  have  delivered  stuff.” 

The  implements  and  utensils,  which  apparently 
included  the  surgeons5  instruments,  were  under  the 
care  of  the  matron  ;  and,  in  order  to  safeguard  them, 
Sir  Gilbert  Dethike,  king  of  the  arrolds  (heralds), 
William  Guriy,  sargent  of  the  kynges  pultrie,  and  two 
others  enter  into  a  bond  of  £20  each. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  surgeons  were  non¬ 
resident,  and  judging  from  the  match  which  Enderby’s 
daughter  made,  occupied  quite  a  good  position  in 
society.  No  doubt  they  all  were  members  of  the 
Barber  Surgeons5  Company. 

The  inmates,  the  sick  and  the  needy,  seem  to  have 
been  treated  very  well.  One  of  the  almoners  attended 
every  day  at  meal-times  to  see  that  the  rations  were 
ample  and  properly  cooked.  Their  meat  was  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  13d.  a  stone,  of  the  best  flesche  except 
the  neck  and  the  bluddie  meate,55  by  which,  I  suppose, 
the  liver  and  other  internals  was  meant.  A  curious 
provision  was  made  that  no  husband  and  wife  were 
allowed  on  the  premises  together,  either  among  the 
patients  or  staff  ;  if  a  married  couple  were  found  to  be 
patients  at  the  same  time  the  feebler  was  kept  and  the 
other  sent  away  ;  and  if  any  one  came  to  woo,  his 
antecedents  had  to  be  enquired  into  by  the  matron  in 
order  to  see  that  he  was  unencumbered.  No  records 
occur  at  this  time  of  corporal  punishment,  and  as  has 
already  been  said,  any  refractory  inmates  were  either 
dismissed  or  sent  to  Bridewell,  where,  no  doubt,  the 
discipline  was  a  good  deal  stricter. 
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Inmates  from  Bridewell  were  looked  at  askance,  and 
on  February  15th,  1557,  it  is  directed  that  no  one  should 
be  received  thence  until  the  surgeons  had  certified 
that  he  or  she  was  diseased. 

There  is  litle  doubt  that  at  this  time  the  hospital  was 
working  up  to  its  full  capacity  and  that  no  applicant 
who  could  possibly  be  admitted  was  turned  away. 
Money,  however,  was  often  scarce,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  almoners  raised  a  loan  among  themselves  in  order 
to  meet  pressing  needs. 

In  spite  of  being  so  poor  itself  the  hospital  at  this 
time  was  a  generous  landlord  and  seems  never  to  have 
pressed  those  of  its  tenants  who  really  found  it  hard 
to  pay.  On  June  30th,  1557,  for  instance,  Basse’s  wife 
comes  to  the  court  offering  to  sell  the  lease  of  their 
tenement  in  order  to  pay  her  husband’s  debts,  but  the 
court  decides  that  Basse  “  shall  be  at  free  liberty,” 
which,  I  think,  must  mean  that  the  couple  may  keep 
their  home  in  spite  of  their  inability  to  pay  for  it,  and 
that  the  hospital  will  not  proceed  against  them. 

On  January  7th,  1558,  John  Berde,  who  lives  in  a 
tenement  adjoining  St.  George’s  Church,  is  excused, 
on  account  of  his  poverty,  some  repairs  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  do. 

On  February  10th,  1558,  the  Widow  Lete  has  her 
rent  of  £4  remitted  and  is  given  £1  on  account  of  her 
poverty. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth  I  should 
like  to  notice  the  curious  demand  which  there  was  among 
the  tenants  for  brick  chimneys.  Until  Mary’s  reign 
they  seem  to  have  been  luxuries  for  the  few,  but  now 
almost  every  new  tenant  asks  for  one,  though  more 
than  one  in  a  house  is  never  wanted.  The  hospital  in 
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each  case  built  the  chimney  and  made  the  tenant  pay 
something  towards  its  cost. 

The  hospital  staff  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  Court 
of  Governors,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Renter  (Receiver),  the  Hospitaller  (Chaplain),  the 
Surgeons,  of  whom  there  were  almost  certainly  only 
three  in  spite  of  Howes  giving  the  names  of  six  (see 
p.  138)  ;  no  Physicians,  the  Apothecary  (presumably), 
the  Matron  and  her  staff  of  Sisters,  the  number  of 
whom  Howes  says  was  to  be  twenty-five,  though  there 
certainly  were  only  fifteen  in  the  next  century,  the 
Steward,  the  Clerk,  the  Cook,  the  Baker,  the  Butler, 
two  Porters  and  four  Beadles.  Beer  at  this  time  appears 
to  have  been  bought  by  the  barrel,  and  as  yet  we  have 
no  mention  of  a  brewhouse  or  brewer  in  the  new 
hospital. 

Between  July  27th  and  December  7th,  1558,  no 
minutes  were  kept,  though  apparently  the  court  met  as 
usual.  We  shall  see  later  that  duly  recording  the  court 
work  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  business-like 
methods  of  Sir  William  Chester,  and  we  notice  that  the 
gap  corresponds  with  the  serious  illness  and  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  who  contracted  the  Hot  ague  about  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  She  was  ill  from  September  to 
November  17th,  when  she  died  ;  and  her  case  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  lingering  nature  of  the  sweat  of  her  time 
which  is  so  different  from  the  acute  sweating  sickness 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  patient  was 
either  dead  or  on  the  high  road  to  recovery  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  last  act  of  any  importance  to  the  hospital  which 
happened  in  Mary’s  reign  is  found  in  the  City  Records, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  common  seal  for  Christ’s, 
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Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  was  brought 
into  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  delivered  to  the  City 
Chamberlain  on  June  16th,  1558.  From  that  day  to 
this  these  three  hospitals  have  used  the  same  arms  which 
were  copied  from  those  upon  their  seal.  It  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  apply  for  any  grant  from  the  College 
of  Arms  to  use  these,  probably  because  the  arms  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  City,  of  which  the 
hospitals  were  a  part. 

To  apply  nowadays  for  a  grant  to  use  these  arms  by 
St.  Thomas’s  would  imply  that  in  our  opinion  the  City 
ought  to  do  so,  too,  because  the  City  never  has  received 
any  grant  from  the  College  of  Arms,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  City  shield  was  in  use  a  hundred  years  before 
the  College  was  incorporated  in  1483,  and  that  it  is 
recognized  as  authentic  by  the  College.  [London's 
Coats  of  Arms,  by  Richard  Crossley.  London,  1928.) 
Doubtless  the  Court  of  Aldermen  had  been  properly 
advised  in  the  matter  before  the  seal  was  made. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  HOSPITAL  IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF 

ELIZABETH 

IT  is  possible  that,  during  the  illness  of  the  Queen, 
Chester  was  occupied  with  pressing  duties  in  the 
City  and  had  not  time  to  see  that  the  hospital 
minutes  were  properly  kept.1  When  they  begin  again, 
in  December  1558,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 
We  notice,  for  instance,  that  on  December  7th  “  it  is 
ordayned  that  the  Hospitler  (Sir  Henry  Boston,  who 
was  appointed  in  Mary’s  reign  and,  no  doubt,  was  a 
Catholic)  shall  have  his  chambre  according  to  the  former 
decree.” 

At  this  court,  too,  it  is  ordained  that  John  Brice 
“  one  of  the  poor,”  shall  have  four  nobles  (26s.  8d.) 
paid  to  him  for  curing  six  children  of  sore  heads,  and 
shall  have  a  noble  (6s.  8d.)  as  a  present.  At  this  rate, 
Brice  would  not  have  remained  “  one  of  the  poor  ”  very 
long,  but  he  is  directed  to  “  learne  some  woman  of  this 
house  to  understand  his  medysone,”  an  order  with  which 
he  complied,  for  I  find  the  following  prescriptions 
among  the  court  minutes  of  this  date  (Jan.  nth,  1559)  : 

“  A  medicen  for  scalde  heads.” 

“  Firste  take  a  pynte  of  Musterd,  a  pynte  of  stronge 

Vynegre,  a  quarter  of  a  lb.  of  Verdegrease,  Two 

1  It  was  not  until  October  6th,  1567,  that  the  minutes  of  one 
meeting  were  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
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peneworth  of  oyle  de  spike,  an  ounce  of  peper  fynly 
beaten.  Put  thereto  a  handful  of  sowte  (salt).  Boyle 
them  together  and  styre  them  well,  put  in  an  earthen 
pote  and  so  use  it. 

An  oyntement  to  correcte  the  same  yf  it  fortune  to 
breake  oute  agayn.  Take  a  lb.  of  barrow  hogges 
greace  well  toyed  with  an  handful  of  goose  dunge  with 
whyte  ends  and  as  much  of  shepes  dunge,  one  penes- 
worth  of  oyle  spike,  one  peneworth  of  honye,  ii  oz 
dimidium  of  peper,  one  oz  of  stavesacre  (a  species  of 
larkspur)  and  when  yt  is  boyled  Then  streane  it 
Thoroughe  a  Clothe.  After  the  fyrst  melicyn  Take 
Vynegre  warme  it  and  washe  it.  And  so  the  Scorfe 
shall  be  taken  Awaye.” 

At  this  time,  as  at  all  other  times  in  its  history,  the 
hospital  was  continually  receiving  legacies  ;  an  useful 
example  is  that  of  “  Elissabeth  ”  Hely  of  Maidstone, 
who  leaves  £25  to  be  paid  in  five  biennial  instalments, 
and  we  notice  that  Elissabeth  is  alternatively  spoken 
of  as  Issabel. 

On  June  28th,  1559,  the  following  curious  resolution 
was  passed  :  “  also  it  is  determined  that  suche  susters 
as  be  not  contracted  (engaged)  shall  not  from  hensforth 
have  no  ressorte  of  any  man  withoute  the  lyscence  of  the 
matrone  according  to  the  ordinance  of  this  hospitall 
prescribed  and  where  as  some  of  the  same  sisters  be 
contract  to  their  hossbandes  it  is  ordayned  that  immedi¬ 
ately  they  shall  be  discharged  the  house.”  One  cannot 
help  wondering  what  the  strong  objection  to  engaged 
sisters  was  and  one  suspects  that  it  had  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rule  which  forbade  married  couples  being 
in  the  hospital  together,  either  as  patients  or  members 
of  the  staff. 
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Another  curious  record  occurs  in  the  same  minutes 
of  a  boy,  John  Tilby,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a  feltmaker 
for  twelve  years  “  according  to  the  Statute  of  Win¬ 
chester.”  I  cannot  find,  neither  can  Rendle,  what  this 
statute  of  Edward  I’s  time  (1285)  had  to  do  with 
apprentices,  for  its  object  was  to  clear  the  roads  leading 
to  great  cities  from  bandits.  Several  other  instances  of 
long-term  apprenticeships,  under  this  statute,  occur 
in  the  minutes  from  time  to  time. 

After  June  28th,  1559,  there  are  no  further  minutes 
until  March  15th,  1561,  but  lists  of  the  governors 
appointed  for  St.  Thomas’s  at  Christ’s  Hospital  are 
given,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  record  them. 
On  October  14th,  1560,  the  court  elected  was — Mr. 
Alderman  Lodge,  President,  Mr.  Aldn  Allyn,  Mr. 
Aldn.  Champyon,  Lawrence  Wethers,  John  Sayer, 
Treasurer,  John  Olyve,  Coadjutor,  John  Mynas,  Mr. 
Bacon,  Mr.  Medcalfe,  Mr.  Springham,  Mr.  Blancke, 
Mr.  Pearson  and  William  Cheyrer.  Thirteen  in  all. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Sir  William  Chester  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  court,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  he  was  Lord  Mayor  elect,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  following  November.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  gap  in  the  minutes  is  again  due  to 
his  absence  on  more  important  business,  and  that 
something  prevented  Lodge  from  becoming  an  active 
President,  since  he  held  the  post  for  only  about  six 
months. 

The  hospital  certainly  had  owed  a  great  deal  to 
Chester  in  the  preceding  years,  and  he  was  not  only  a 
very  able  but  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  began  his 
career  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  but  come 
down  without  taking  a  degree  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
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draper.  By  1553  he  had  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
became  alderman  and  sheriff ;  and  Foxe,  in  his  Book 
of  Martyrs ,  speaks  of  his  humanity  to  the  poor  wretches 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  see  burnt.  In  1557  he  was 
knighted  by  Mary  at  Greenwich  ;  and  in  1560-61  was 
Lord  Mayor.  Afterwards  he  became  a  Merchant 
Adventurer  and  made  so  much  money  that  he  was  able 
to  lend  the  Crown  £30,000  at  ten  per  cent,  though  to 
the  poor  he  was  always  very  generous.  In  1571 
Elizabeth  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  her  greatest  and  best 
merchants,  and  no  doubt,  had  he  been  an  ambitious 
man,  he  could  have  risen  to  high  rank  ;  but  he  preferred 
to  retire  to  Cambridge,  which  by  this  time  had  given 
him  an  honorary  M.A.  degree,  and  pass  the  evening 
of  his  life  in  classical  studies.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  in  the  City. 

In  September  1561  the  General  Court  at  Christ’s 
Hospital  elected  the  St.  Thomas’s  Court  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  now  Sir  William  Hewett  became  President ; 
otherwise  it  was  composed  of  nearly  the  same  people 
as  in  the  former  year,  but  was  enlarged  to  fifteen 
members. 

Hewett  was  as  energetic  and  capable  a  President  as 
Chester  had  been,  and  the  hospital  was  very  fortunate 
in  having  the  leadership  of  two  such  men.  He  lived  in 
Philpot  Lane,  but  carried  on  his  business  as  a  cloth- 
worker  at  the  “  Three  Cranes  ”  in  Candlewick  Street. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having  lived  on  London 
Bridge,  which  is  unfortunate  because  of  the  pretty 
story  told  about  his  little  girl,  Anne,  being  dropped  into 
the  river  by  a  careless  nurse,  and  his  apprentice, 
Osborne,  jumping  in  to  save  her.  It  is  one  of  old 
Stow’s  stories,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  invent 
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them,  but  only  touched  them  up  and  added  local 
colour,  though  the  difficulty  is  to  know  how  much. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  of  which 
both  Hewett  and  Osborne  were  members,  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  striking  fresco  of  the  rescue  of 
Anne  Hewett  by  Edward  Osborne.  It  was  painted  by 
Beverley  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  hardly 
does  justice  to  Stow’s  narrative,  for  it  depicts  Anne  as 
a  fully  grown  young  woman.  The  same  Company 
has  an  excellent  portrait  of  Sir  William  Hewett.  No 
doubt  one  reason  why  Hewett  and,  after  him,  Osborne 
lived  in  Philpot  Lane  was  its  closeness  to  Mincing  Lane, 
where  the  Clothworkers’  Hall  was,  and  still  is,  situated. 

I  will  leave  the  rest  of  the  tale  about  Osborne  until 
he  comes  upon  the  hospital  stage,  but  his  Master,  Sir 
William  Hewett,  was  sheriff  in  1 553  and  had  to  arrange 
for  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  Dudley,  her 
husband.  Curiously  enough,  among  their  adherents, 
he  must  have  superintended  the  removal  of  the  heads  of 
Sir  John  Gates  and  of  his  brother,  Sir  Henry,  on 
August  22nd,  1553.  Sir  John,  I  believe,  was  the  same 
man  to  whom  the  hospital  and  its  endowments  were 
given  after  its  surrender  to  Henry  VIII  ;  at  least  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  there  were  two  prominent  courtiers, 
both  knights,  and  bearing  the  same  name,  living  at  the 
same  time  in  London.  Sir  John  seems  to  have  been  a 
type  of  the  worthless,  greedy  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII’s 
and  Edward  Vi’s  reign,  for  in  the  customary  speech 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  says,  rather  boastfully,  that  he  had 
lived  as  viciously  and  wickedly  all  the  days  of  his  life 
as  any  man. 

After  this  Hewett  had  all  the  executions  following 
Wyatt  s  unsuccessful  rebellion  to  see  to,  and  yet  we 
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find  him  a  hard-working  protector  of  the  poor,  though 
perhaps  a  little  less  kind-hearted  than  Chester.  He 
was  Lord  Mayor  in  1559,  and  Stow  says  that  his  estate 
was  worth  £6000  a  year.  He  last  presided  over  the 
Court  of  Governors  on  June  10th,  1566. 

The  hospital,  apparently,  was  being  used  as  a  lying- 
in  place  for  the  numerous  loose  women  of  Southwark 
(the  “  stews  ”  had  been  abolished  by  Henry  VIII  on 
his  death  bed),  and  accordingly,  on  March  15th,  1561, 
it  is  directed  that  no  woman  with  child  is  to  be  admitted, 
since  the  hospital  is  “  a  house  erected  for  the  relief  of 
honest  persons  and  not  of  harlottes.”  At  this  meeting, 
too,  James  Bacon  is  appointed  Treasurer,  to  succeed 
Sayer  who  is  to  clear  his  accounts  by  Easter. 

In  this  year  (1561)  the  City  seems  to  have  had 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  hospital  for, 
on  March  27th,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  directs  that  so 
soon  as  the  number  of  inmates  shall  be  reduced  to 
one  hundred  it  shall  not  at  any  time  henceforth  exceed 
that  number.  At  this  time  the  number  is  one  hundred 
and  forty,  as  Sayer,  “  one  of  the  governors  of  the  same 
house,”  informed  the  court.  “  And  for  the  releafe 
of  the  sayde  Sayer  and  his  companye  with  redy  mony 
towardes  the  affayers  of  the  sayde  house  at  this  present 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Tresorar  of  the  house  of  the 
poore  in  W.  Smithfield  (St.  Bartholomew’s)  shall  with- 
oute  delaye  deliver  and  paye  unto  them  one  hundred 
poundes.”  This  is  an  example  of  how  the  funds  of 
one  Royal  Hospital  could  be  diverted  to  another  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign. 

On  December  15th,  1561,  three  children  are  sent  to 
Richard  More,  at  Wickham  in  Kent,  to  be  cured  of 
“  the  skawle  ”  (scald  or  scab)  in  their  heads.  It  seems, 
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therefore,  that  Brice’s  prescription,  already  recorded, 
was  not  an  infallible  specific  for  this  disease,  and  it  is 
not  very  creditable  to  the  capacity  of  the  surgeons  that 
they  were  unable  to  think  of  something  equally  nasty 
and  more  efficacious. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  patients 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  quite  comfortable  beds,  for  on 
December  31st,  1561,  Mr.  Galthorp  says  that  he  has 
furnished  Christ’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  with 
feather  beds  and,  since  he  is  now  in  difficulties,  he 
would  like  to  be  paid  for  them  or  have  them  returned. 
Bedsteads,  however,  were  not  placed  in  the  sweat 

ward  until  1 575  >  and  in  1 577  ten  dozen  quilts  were 
bought. 

On  April  6th,  1562,  Gelan  is  “  presented  before  the 
masters  to  be  maryed  and  so  discharged.”  This  is  the 
first  mention  which  I  have  found  of  the  custom  of 
presenting  an  inmate  to  the  governors  before  his  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  P, 
which  the  medical  officers  still  write  upon  the  bed 
ticket  of  a  patient  before  the  latter  leaves  the  hospital. 

On  April  13th,  1562,  four  people  agree  to  pay  between 
them  2od.  a  week  for  the  relief  of  William  More, 
“  deseazed  of  the  pockes  as  the  surgeon  prat  report eth.” 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  habit,  which  lasted  for 
hundreds  of  years,  of  making  venereal  cases  pay  more 
than  others  ;  for  the  usual  charge  for  a  patient’s  keep 
was  1 2d.  a  week  if  he  could  pay  it.  When  and  how 
Pratt  became  one  of  the  surgeons  I  cannot  find  out. 

The  history  of  syphilis  is  not  very  well  known  and 
it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  some  record 
of  how  Pratt  and  the  other  surgeons  treated  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  it  had  been  prevalent  in  England  before 
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the  sixteenth  century  writers  like  Chaucer  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  from  any  squeamish  sense  of 
modesty  ;  but  this  clearly  was  said  by  one  who  had 
failed  to  notice  the  allusion  to  the  Cook’s  shin  which 
I  have  already  pointed  out  on  p.  99. 

Every  since  the  twelfth  century  mercurial  inunctions 
had  been  used  for  a  variety  of  skin  affections,  many  of 
which  were  quite  likely  to  have  been  syphilitic,  and  no 
doubt  the  St.  Thomas’s  surgeons  used  these  as  their 
main  treatment.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  used  mercury 
internally  until  the  value  of  perchloride  was  discovered 
in  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Garrison’s  History  of 
Medicine ). 

Between  1490  and  1 550  a  great  many  medical  treatises 
on  syphilis  were  written,  and  some  of  these  must  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  our  surgeons  ;  but  this  sudden 
interest  in  the  disease  does  not  necessarily  show  that  it 
was  newly  imported,  but  only  that  it  was  newly  recog¬ 
nized  and  understood. 

What  drugs  were  given  to  syphilitic  patients  at  this 
time  is  not  recorded,  but  guiacum  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  specific. 

The  following  two  minutes  show  that  syphilis  was 
well  known  in  the  hospital  in  Mary’s  reign,  while  the 
drastic  action  of  the  governors  in  1599  (recorded  on 
p.  240)  is  an  indication  that  it  was  even  more  trouble¬ 
some  as  the  seventeenth  century  drew  near. 

On  February  27th,  1556,  “  Erne  (Emily  ?)  Danyall 
admitted  with  the  pox.  W.  Alleyn  gives  6d.  a  week 
and  four  others  id.  a  week  towards  keeping  her  child 
until  she  is  well.” 

On  April  14th,  1557,  “  Kenrike  Price  agrees  to  pay 
is.  a  week  for  his  apprentice  Randall  Brytton,  who  is 
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diseased  with  the  poxe,  until  he  shall  be  garneshed  yf  yt 
may  be  by  godes  help,  when  he  is  to  receive  him  again.” 

On  April  20th,  1562,  a  tenant  is  granted  a  chimney 
in  his  house  in  the  “  dorter.”  Dorter  or  Dortoir 
originally  meant  dormitory,  but  later  was  used  for  a 
burial-place,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  its  meaning  here. 
The  actual  hospital  buildings  seem  to  have  stood,  as 
Dr.  A.  E.  Russell  points  out  in  his  paper  on  Old  St. 
Thomas  s,1  on  the  site  of  the  third  square  (Clayton 
Square),  furthest  from  the  road,  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  hospital  in  Southwark  ;  and  near  it  were  two 
plots  of  land,  the  close  and  the  dorter,  both  containing 
houses  and  gardens.  Possibly  the  close  was  like  that  of 
a  cathedral  to-day,  a  grass  plot  surrounded  by  houses, 
though  these  were  very  much  smaller  than  the  present 
deans  and  canons  residences,  while  the  dorter  was  the 
old  churchyard  along  the  north  side  of  the  site  now 
occupied  by  St.  Thomas’s  Street. 

Some  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  this  some  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  position  of  the  close  by  the  fact 
that  the  land  which  St.  Thomas’s  leased  to  Mr.  Guy 

for  his  new  hospital  for  incurables  is  stated  to  have  been 
part  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  relation 
which  the  close  bore  to  Trinity  or  Thieves’  Lane,  which 
apparently  corresponded  with  the  present  St.  Thomas’s 
Street.  Did  the  lane  cross  the  close  and  then  the  main 
Southwark  dyke,  and  thus  form  a  right  of  way  through 
the  hospital  property  to  the  region  of  the  Maze,  or  was 
it  merely  a  cul-de-sac  leading  to  the  close  ? 

A  clue  which  helps  a  little  is  that  the  men  of  South¬ 
wark  made  so  much  trouble  in  1389  when  the  hospital 
1  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Gazette ,  1899. 
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held  its  corn  market  therein,  and  interfered  with 
wheeled  traffic,  for  the  market  would  hardly  have  done 
so  with  foot  or  mounted  passengers  ;  indeed  at  the  trial 
at  Westminster  in  that  year  it  is  described  as  a  highway. 
This,  and  some  further  details  on  p.  240,  seem  to 
point  to  its  being  a  definite  thoroughfare  which  per¬ 
haps  formed  a  short  cut  to  Short  Southwark  beyond 
Battle  Bridge.  In  any  case  the  hospital  in  1389  had 
fully  established  its  ownership  of  the  lane  and  its  right 
to  hold  a  market  there  (see  p.  92). 

On  Monday,  May  4th,  1562,  leases  granted  by 
Mabott  for  fifty  years,  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth 
years  of  Henry  VI IPs  reign,  are  inspected  and 
apparently  hold  good.  I  think  that  this  is  important 
because  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  hospital, 
restored  by  Edward  VI,  was  an  altogether  new  institu¬ 
tion  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  hospital 
dedicated  to  the  Martyr  and  suppressed  by  Henry 
VIII.  That  this  was  not  the  case  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  new  hospital  takes  over  and  honours  the 
commitments  made  before  its  temporary  suppression. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  hospital  and  its  leases  were  kept 
in  a  box  called  the  “  chiste  of  the  evidences,”  of  which 
each  of  the  three  aldermen  had  a  key.  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  of  the  original  documents,  of  which 
copies  are  given  in  our  Chartulary ,  survived  ;  for  much 
of  the  predissolution  property  had  been  alienated  by 
Long,  Gates,  and  Pope  though,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  some  remained.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  the  leases  just  mentioned,  granted  by  Mabott 
for  three  tenements  in  Chequer  Alley  and  four  in 
St.  Olave’s  parish,  in  1539,  amounting  to  ^22  and  a 
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pound  of  pepper,  fell  in  in  1562,  and  presumably  the 
deeds  of  these  were  to  hand  ;  but  the  governors  had 
to  ask  the  Lord  Mayor  to  give  them  any  documents  in 
his  possession  relating  to  the  hospital,  since  “  the  need 
for  them  was  very  great.” 

On  May  24th,  1562,  Owen  Johnson,  a  tyler  and  brick¬ 
layer,  takes  a  house  by  the  great  gate  and  is  allowed  to 
keep  his  ladders  in  the  hospital  timber  yard  adjoining. 
The  great  gate  of  the  hospital,  according  to  the  map  of 
Southwark  in  the  Records  Office,  stood  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  gate  into  the  church  or  churchyard. 
Between  it  and  the  “  King’s  Head  ”  the  plan  shows  a 
gap  where  Thieves’  Lane  and  the  house  mentioned  may 
have  been.  The  map,  however,  is  a  mere  scrawl  and 
makes  no  pretence  to  scale  or  accuracy.  St,  Thomas’s 
Church  itself  is  not  marked  but  must  have  stood  well 
back  from  the  street,  from  which  it  may  have  been 
separated  by  the  timber  yard. 

At  this  court  the  parishioners  complain  that  they 
have  not  had  “  ordinary  sermons  according  to  the 
Quenes  Majestie’s  injunctions,”  and  they  ask  for  a 
“  Pharafrace  (paraphrase)  and  a  communion  table  with 
a  decent  cover.”  This  is  granted  and  they  are  directed 
to  bring  in  copes,  vestments,  and  ornaments  such  as 
they  at  present  have  in  the  church.  Apparently  the 
Roman  Catholic  service  has  been  continued  to  this  date, 
but  now  the  feeling  of  the  parishioners  is  for  a  Reformed 
service.  The  clergyman  evidently  is  out  of  touch  with 
his  congregation  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  on 
June  1  st,  “  Sir  William  Medison,  prest,  is  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  Midsummer  and  replaced  by  one  which  is 
honest  and  learned.” 

Mr.  Sayer,  too,  is  to  bring  in  the  chalice  and  the 
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Governors  will  give  it  for  a  communion  cup.  We  may 
take  it,  therefore,  I  think,  that  June  1st,  1562,  was  the 
date  upon  which  the  old  faith  of  Mary’s  reign  was 
exchanged  once  more  for  the  new,  in  the  hospital. 

Sir  William  Medison  is  described  not  only  as 
“  prest  ”  but  as  Curate  of  the  Parish  Church  ;  he  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Downey,  who  is  spoken 
of  not  as  “  prest  ”  but  as  “  minister  and  preacher  ” 
and  is  to  be  provided  with  a  house. 

This  Curate  of  the  Parish  Church  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  hospitaller  who,  we  have  seen,  was  Sir 
Henry  Boston  ;  and  therefore,  after  Downey’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  there  must  have  been  a  Catholic  Hospitaller  and 
a  Protestant  incumbent  for  a  time. 

Probably  no  one  in  the  hospital  had  more  work  to  do 
than  the  hospitaller.  So  long  as  he  was  a  Catholic  his 
spiritual  duties  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clearly 
defined  ;  but  on  June  26th,  1564,  a  definite  “  obliga¬ 
tion  ”  or  charge  is  drawn  up  for  him  in  Latin,  on 
the  appointment  of  William  Wight  to  the  post,  the 
translation  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

“  To  orderly  every  daye  daylie  rede  and  teche  unto 
the  pore,  lame,  sick  and  dyseased,  within  the  sayde 
Hospitall,  the  common  servyce  and  administration 
now  set  forthe  and  appoynted  by  the  aucthorytye  of 
the  Quenes  Majestie  as  he  now  presently  doth  use  to 
doe,  and  further  do  mynyster  the  Sacramentes  to  the 
same  poore  within  the  sayd  Hospitall  from  tyme  to 
tyme,  as  need  and  occasion  shall  requyer,  yf  he  shall 
be  admitted  mynyster  and  do  also  buery  the  dead  from 
tyme  to  tyme  when  and  so  often  as  eny  shall  there 
within  the  same  Hospitall  fortune  to  decease,  Duringe 
all  the  time  and  space  aforedeclared.” 
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In  addition  to  these  spiritual  duties  he  had  to  collect 
1 2d.  a  week  from  those  inmates  who  could  afford  to 
pay  it ;  and  there  are  constant  entries  of  his  paying 
in  small  to  moderate  sums  gained  in  this  way.  Then  he 
had  to  distribute  coals  and  billets  of  wood  to  the  poor, 
to  allot  the  new  cases  to  their  respective  surgeons,  to 
distribute  leaden  tokens  to  those  inmates  who  had  per¬ 
mission  to  go  out,  in  order  that  the  porters  might  know 
those  whom  they  should  pass,  to  receive  all  the  night 
lodgers  who  came  and  to  enter  their  names  in  writing 
from  time  to  time  ;  while  after  1565  he  had  to  receive 
the  clothes  of  all  males  dying  in  the  hospital  and  to 
store  them  until  the  court  decided  what  should  be  done 
with  them.  He  had  also,  with  the  matron,  to  present 
to  the  governors,  at  their  weekly  meeting,  all  cases  of 
offence  in  order  that  they  might  be  corrected.  On 
April  9th,  1565,  he  is  ordered  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  to  the  sisters  and  is  allowed  to  receive  their 
offerings  on  the  four  offering  days,  as  the  curate  had 
hitherto  done. 

All  this  he  does  for  ten  pounds  a  year,  with  certain 
offerings  and  burial  fees  which  I  do  not  think  can  have 
amounted  to  very  much,  since  neither  the  sisters  nor  in¬ 
mates  had  much  to  give  :  indeed  on  January  29th,  1565, 
we  find  the  “  hospitler’s  wife,”  presumably  Mrs  William 
Wight,  appointed  sister  in  the  ale  buttery  at  a  board 
wage  of  i6d.  a  week  and  two  marks  (26s.  8d.)  a  year. 

“  She  is  to  give  again  for  every  barrel  of  beer  i2d, 
and  13d  for  every  dozen  loaves.”  Now  on  February 
26th,  1565,  it  is  stated  that  the  half-barrel  or  kilderkin, 
which  clearly  was  what  was  then  called  a  barrel,  was 
to  contain  not  18  gallons,  as  at  present,  but  16  gallons  ; 
and  in  October  1578  one,  Webbing,  offers  “  goode  and 
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sweete  double  beer  at  3/4  the  (half)  barrel.”  At  this 
rate  beer  cost  the  hospital  2|d.  a  gallon  and  probably 
was  retailed  by  the  hospitaller’s  wife  to  the  patients  at 
id.  a  quart,  which  would  give  her  6qd.  or  5s.  qd.  a 
barrel.  By  this  arrangement  she  gained  2s.  on  each 
barrel  she  sold,  but  had  to  “  pay  again  ”  is.  to  the 
hospital,  keeping  is.  for  herself.  Since  each  patient 
received  a  quart  of  beer  a  day,  except  in  hot  weather 
when  three  pints  were  allowed,  and  there  were  seldom 
less  than  100  patients  in  the  hospital,  her  minimum 
receipts  for  beer  alone  must  have  been  is.  6d.  a  day, 
a  sum  which  must  have  been  a  very  welcome  addition 
to  the  hospitaller’s  ten  pounds  a  year. 

The  hospitaller  himself  was  allowed  a  pottle  (four 
pints)  of  beer  a  day,  but  in  1584  it  was  felt  that  this  was 
too  little  by  half,  and  his  allowance  was  raised  to  a 
gallon  a  day. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century  ale  was  unbittered,  while 
beer  contained  hops,  and  since  beer  is  almost  always 
mentioned  in  the  minutes  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
bittered. 

No  more  than  one  pint  of  strong  ale  or  beer  at  a  time 
was  allowed,  and  that  only  as  a  stimulant,  on  the  advice 
of  the  physician. 

The  13d.  for  each  dozen  loaves  evidently  refers  to 
the  baker’s  dozen  and  we  may  infer  that  bread  was  sold 
at  a  penny  a  loaf. 

It  seems  that  a  great  many  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as 
the  sisters  and  the  rest  of  the  staff,  paid  for  their  food 
and  ale  out  of  a  boarding  allowance  of  i6d.  a  week, 
and  apparently  many  of  them  found  that  they  could  do 
better  by  fetching  what  they  needed  from  outside.  To 
meet  this  the  court  orders,  on  September  9th,  1566,  that 
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4  4  if  the  porters  allow  any  of  the  poor  or  the  sisters  to 
fetch  meat  or  drink  from  outside  they  will  lose  their 
places  ;  in  order  that  the  proffitt  may  growe  to  this 
house.” 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  hospitaller’s  wife 
was  granted  a  sistership  in  the  ale  buttery  was  a  most 
exceptional  one,  because  hitherto  the  court  had  been 
very  careful  not  to  allow  any  husband  and  wife  to  be 
in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time. 

On  May  14th,  1565,  the  hospitaller’s  duties  are  still 
further  increased,  for  it  is  decided  that  the  poor  are 
to  be  put  to  “  such  convenient  occupation  as  they  are 
most  apt  unto,”  and  he  and  the  matron  are  to  receive 
and  account  for  the  gain. 

The  matron,  too,  has  a  number  of  odd  jobs  which  she 
would  hardly  be  asked  to  undertake  now.  One  of  them 
is  to  help  the  baker  who,  on  February  15th,  1563,  is 
ordered  to  bake  by  day  instead  of  at  night.  This  is 
because  Warren,  the  late  baker,  was  found  to  have  been 
making  only  thirty  dozen  20-oz.  loaves  from  a  quarter 
of  wheat  flour,  whereas  he  should  have  made  thirty-six 
dozen  and  four  ;  “  and  so  have  long  tyme  contenued.” 
He  is  dismissed  and  made  to  pay  £2  a  year  for  ten 
years  in  order  to  make  good  his  peculations,  and  the 
new  baker  is  to  have  the  matron’s  help,  as  well  as  the 
light  of  day,  in  order  that  he  may  find  it  less  easy  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor. 

One  little  sidelight  which  this  incident  gives  is  that 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital  were  being  fed  on  white 
bread  in  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

It  is  sad  that  Mr.  Sayer,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
the  hospital  as  its  treasurer,  should  have  ended  his 
office  under  a  cloud  ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
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there  were  unaccounted  for  sums  received  by  him.  On 
July  19th,  1563,  he  is  bound  in  £250  to  abide  the  award 
of  Mr.  Recorder  of  London  for  the  answering  of  his 
accompte  ;  and  in  1564  Dodsworth  is  warned  not  to 
pay  the  rent  for  the  Catherine  Wheel  Tavern  to  him. 
His  is  only  the  first  of  several  cases  in  which  the  absolute 
faith  of  the  governors  in  officers  who  have  served  them 
for  many  years  has  led  at  last  to  fraud  and  embezzle¬ 
ment. 

In  the  end  Sayer  seems  to  have  settled  his  default 
satisfactorily ;  for,  after  his  retirement  from  the 
treasurership,  he  continued  to  be  a  governor  and,  in 
X57L  was  made  an  almoner. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  separate  wards  are  first 
mentioned  by  their  names  in  the  minutes  though  there 
must  have  been  at  least  one  male  and  one  female 
ward,  a  sweat  ward,  and  a  night  layers’  ward  since  the 
hospital  was  refounded.  On  June  1st,  1562,  for 
example,  the  sisters  of  the  sweat  ward  are  told  not  to 
put  rubbish  into  the  churchyard.  This  suggests  that 
the  sweat  ward  stood  in  the  churchyard  for  isolation 
purposes,  and  a  later  reference  shows  that  this  was  the 
case.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  Alice  Nevell  is 
appointed  sister  to  the  Quene’s  ward,  on  probation. 
On  July  13th  of  the  same  year  it  is  ordered  that  a  door 
leading  from  the  King’s  Ward  to  Simpson’s  house 
should  be  closed  ;  and  later,  in  1567,  we  are  told  that 
this  house  stood  at  the  hospital  gate.  At  this  time  the 
hospital  must  have  had  three  gates,  the  great  and  the 
bridge  gates  already  spoken  of,  as  well  as  a  third,  leading 
from  the  King’s  Ward  into  Trinity  Lane  (the  later 
St.  Thomas’s  Street).  This  third  gate  was  re-opened  by 
1566  and  henceforth  remained  one  of  the  permanent 
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entrances  into  the  hospital.  On  September  13th, 
1 566,  a  butcher  is  given  permission  to  stand  at  this  door 
every  Saturday,  on  payment  of  8d.  for  his  “  pitch 
penny,”  and  there  are  other  records  of  its  being  used 
for  trading  purposes. 

The  next  ward  mentioned  by  name  is  Luke,  in  May 
1565,  and  then  we  have  to  wait  until  1596  before  Job 
is  referred  to.  The  number  of  patients  and  of  sisters 
makes  me  sure  that  there  were  many  more  wards  at 
this  time,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  referred  to  by 
name  ;  Agnes  Gaywood,  for  instance,  is  made  sister 
of  two,  with  increased  payment ;  and  if  she  folds  this 
too  much  one  of  the  poor  is  to  help  her.  In  any  case, 
the  King’s  and  the  Queen’s  Wards  seem  those  that 
first  received  names  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  named  after  Edward  VI  and  Mary.  It  is  strange 
that  their  names  should  have  been  allowed  to  lapse 
while  Luke  and  Job  persist. 

Great  military  and  political  events  like  the  Armada 
or  the  death  of  a  monarch  seem  to  have  made  little 
or  no  mark  upon  the  hospital’s  history  ;  but  the  less 
important  details  of  legislation,  affecting  the  social  life 
of  the  people,  are  sometimes  shown  up  with  startling 
clearness.  An  example  of  this  occurs  on  June  1st, 
1 563  ?  when  it  is  ordered  that  the  apparel  of  the  inmates, 
and,  it  may  be,  some  of  the  tenants,  should  be  super¬ 
vised.  Elizabeth  it  seems  had  made  several  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  her  intention  to  maintain  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  her  father,  whereby  none  but  those  worth 
£100  a  year  might  wear  silk,  satin,  damask,  camlet,  or 
taffeta  ;  and  in  1565  a  new  statute  of  apparel  was  passed. 

Possibly  the  attention  of  the  governors  was  directed 
to  the  matter  by  the  fact  that  on  June  1st,  1562,  Penrose, 
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a  tenant  in  arrears  with  his  rent,  offered  a  satin  coat, 
guarded  with  velvet,  as  part  payment. 

We  get  some  curious  insights  into  the  sanitary,  or 
rather  insanitary  arrangements  of  these  times  in  the 
minutes.  Privies  were  erected  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  ditches,  to  serve  several  houses,  and  often 
became  so  noisome  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  those 
days  had  to  complain  to  the  governors  about  them. 
Another  difficulty  was  that,  in  order  to  reach  them,  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  establish  a  right  of  way  over 
a  neighbour’s  garden,  and  when  neighbourly  relations 
became  strained  the  occupier  of  the  ground  would  often 
retaliate  by  refusing  this  right  of  way.  The  governors 
were  then  obliged  to  move  the  structure  bodily. 

On  June  1st,  1562,  one,  Waters,  is  directed  to 
remove  the  privy  from  his  garden  and  to  replace  it  by 
one  near  the  maze.  This  is  not  quite  so  trivial  an  entry 
as  it  seems,  for  it  tells  us  that  the  hospital  precincts 
at  this  time  stretched  as  far  as  the  maze,  which  used  to 
be  in  the  Abbot  of  Battle’s  grounds,  and  the  site  of 
which  still  is  shown  by  a  little  street  called  Maze  Pond, 
at  the  back  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

On  May  17th,  1563,  it  is  ordered  that  no  night 
lodgers  shall  be  taken  in  and  none  of  the  poor  are  to  go 
abroad.  Evidently  there  was  an  epidemic  either  of 
plague  or  sweating  sickness,  probably  the  former,  in 
this  year,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  hospitaller  had 
fled  ;  for  on  April  10th,  1564,  the  incumbent  of  the 
church  is  given  5s.  for  “  his  paynestaking  in  the  sickness 
tyme  in  the  absence  of  the  hospitler.”  Night  lodgers 
were  not  taken  in  again  until  June  12th,  1564. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  no  plan  of  the  Elizabethan 
Hospital  has  come  down  to  us.  That  its  precincts  were 
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very  extensive  is  clear  enough  ;  for,  in  addition  to  all 
the  houses  and  gardens  in  the  close  and  the  dorter,  it  is 
recorded  that  an  acre  was  let  at  the  back  side  to 
Edward  Skole  on  October  5th,  1562. 

There  is,  however,  a  minute  of  June  17th,  1566, 
which  gives  a  faint  picture  of  what  the  great  hall  was 
like  ;  and,  if  only  the  wording  were  more  exact,  would 
enable  us  to  orientate  it.  It  reads  :  “  Beatrice  Sandes, 
widow  of  the  late  Steward,  to  rent  the  greate  hall  and 
chambers  over  the  same  for  one  year.  Note,  that  the 
hall  is  wainscotted,  with  settles  from  the  west  end  of 
the  chimney  all  along  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
same  to  the  yard  door  there,  with  one  other  settle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chimney  containing  1  \  yds  or  there¬ 
abouts.  And  the  hall  hanged  about  with  painted  cloths.” 

During  1565  some  extensive  building  appears  to 
have  been  carried  out  on  the  hospital  premises,  for,  on 
July  23rd,  thirty  thousand  bricks  were  ordered  to  be 
delivered  at  the  timber  yard,  at  9s.  4d.  a  thousand  ; 
while  on  November  26th  another  thirty  thousand,  at 
9s.  8d.,  were  ordered.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of 
the  hospital  buildings  are  now  passing  out  of  the 
timber  and  daub  stage  and  have  reached  the  Elizabethan 
brick  era.  Brickwork  is  unlikely  to  have  affected  the 
houses  in  the  precincts  yet,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
chimneys  are  concerned,  and  in  granting  a  lease  of  a 
tenement,  the  governors  are  always  very  careful  to 
stipulate  that  the  tenant  shall  be  “  liable  for  all  manner 
of  reparacions,  principal  timbers  excepted.”  In  spite 
of  this  clause,  however,  we  find  them  on  November 
nth,  1566,  granting  timber,  lime,  and  laths  towards 
the  repairs  of  houses  in  the  precincts  ;  the  tenants  to 
pay  for  labour. 
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Another  very  common  proviso  which  we  find  in  the 
minutes  is  that  all  payment  shall  be  made  in  “  good  and 
lawful  money  of  England.”  This  was  necessary  because 
of  the  quantity  of  debased  and  foreign  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

There  are  several  entries  which  show  that  the 
governors  took  more  than  a  mere  landlords’  interest  in 
their  tenants  who  lived  in  the  precincts.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  case  of  the  tenant  Layton,  who,  on 
December  5th,  1562,  was  given  notice  to  leave  because 
“  when  he  is  dronken  he  beateth  his  wife  unreasonably.” 

With  regard  to  the  medical  staff  in  these  days  it  will 
be  remembered  that  John  Howes  named  the  following 
six  surgeons  as  being  appointed  to  the  hospital  when 
it  was  refounded  :  John  Enderbye,  Matthew  Johnson, 
John  Anderson,  John  Sheriffe,  John  Parker,  and  John 
Sturbutts.  Enderbye,  Anderson,  and  Sturbutts,  we 
know,  took  up  their  appointments,  and  the  two  former 
were  dead  by  1557  :  apparently  one  of  them  was 
replaced  by  Pratt,  who  certainly  was  at  work  in  1562. 
In  October  1566,  Robert  Surbutte  is  appointed  surgeon 
in  the  place  of  Thomas  Pratt,  deceased,  and  his  name 
is  so  like  that  of  John  Sturbutts  that  the  likelihood  of 
his  having  succeeded  his  father  is  very  great.  I  can 
find  no  reference  in  the  minutes  to  Johnson,  Sheriffe, 
or  Parker,  and  believe  that  they  never  took  up  their 
appointments,  and  that  the  number  of  surgeons  was 
never  more  than  three  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

On  April  21st,  1567,  Robert  Surbette  having  died, 
Richard  Wood  was  admitted  surgeon  in  his  place,  and 
part  of  his  first  year’s  salary  was  to  go  to  Joan,  Sur- 
bette’s  widow.  At  the  same  court  at  which  Wood  was 
appointed  John  Brygges  was  allowed  to  practise  his 
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art  and  faculty  without  “  stypent,”  and,  if  satisfactory, 
was  to  have  the  next  vacancy  as  surgent. 

Until  October  21st,  1566,  the  medical  staff  consisted 
only  of  surgeons,  but  on  this  date  Henry  Bull, 
“  Medicum,  is  admitted,  by  the  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  to  be  Physician  of  this  house,  to  minister 
to  the  poore  at  his  discretion  and  also  at  the  instruction 
of  the  Surgenttes.”  Bull,  therefore,  was  the  first 
Physician  to  St.  Thomas’s,  and  his  position  was 
evidently  rather  below  that  of  the  surgeons. 

It  was  decided  that  Dr.  Bull  should  be  paid 
£13  6s.  8d.  and  that  he  should  have  a  house. 
Apparently  this  was  not  rent  free,  because  on  May 
28th,  1571,  he  was  three  quarters  rent  in  arrears. 
Soon  after  this  he  must  have  left  his  house  and  was 
allowed  £2  13s.  qd.  instead  of  one,  “  since  there  was 
none  to  his  contentment.”  The  surgeons,  it  has  been 
stated  already,  were  usually  non-resident,  though 
sometimes  it  suited  one  of  them  to  rent  a  house  in  the 
close.  In  1578,  for  instance,  Gabriel  Surbutt  was 
granted  a  house  there  at  20s.  a  year,  and  this  house  in 
1579  was  let  to  Dr.  Hall,  then  physician. 

In  an  address  to  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society, 
on  “  The  Old  Physicians  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,” 
delivered  on  December  2nd,  1897,  the  late  Dr.  J.  F. 
Payne  said  :  “  The  earliest  physician  of  whom  I  can 
discover  any  precise  information  is  Dr.  Eleazer  Plod- 
son.  I  do  not  at  all  think  that  he  was  the  first,  but  his 
predecessors  are  lost  in  obscurity.”  Dr.  Payne,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  welcomed  the  information  which  the 
court  minutes  contain,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
learn  about  Dr.  Bull,  our  first  physician,  and  also  that 
there  were  five  physicians  before  Dr.  Eleazer  Hodson. 
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In  addition  to  the  qualified  staff  lay  specialists  were 
often  called  in,  and  we  have  seen  how  the  surgeons 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  sore  heads,  but  allowed 
them  to  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  “  one  of  the  pore,” 
or  else  sent  away  into  Kent,  where  no  doubt  fresh  air 
and  healthy  surroundings  worked  wonders.  On 
February  22nd,  1563,  Mother  Edwyn  undertakes  for 
one  mark  (13s.  qd.)  to  heal  a  boy  who  is  “  bursting,” 
but  she  needs  another  shilling  for  fustyan  with  which 
to  make  a  truss.  She  is  to  return  the  money  if  she  is 
not  successful  in  curing  this  case  of  hernia,  but 
apparently  she  does  succeed  for  she  receives  a  noble 
(6s.  8d.)  on  May  9th,  1563,  for  “  healing  another 
brostin  boy  ”  ;  while,  on  March  26th,  1564,  13d.  is 
paid  to  her  for  an  ell  of  Homes’  fustyan  for  making 
trusses. 

Amputations  seem  to  have  been  fairly  common  at 
this  time,  and  that  the  patients  often  survived  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  payments  for  wooden  legs  and  stilts 
(crutches)  which  is  recorded. 

Either  the  inmates  are  now  becoming  more  trouble¬ 
some  or  the  governors  less  tender  with  them  than  in 
Mary’s  reign,  for  we  hear  less  of  forgiveness  and  more 
of  punishment  as  the  years  roll  by.  On  January  8th, 
1 563 ,  “  yt  ys  agred  uppon  that  a  place  shall  be 
appoynted  to  ponish  the  sturdy  and  transgressors,”  and 
this  place  was  provided  with  a  whipping-post,  or  cross, 
which  by  1570  had  seen  so  much  service  that  it  needed 
repairs.  Not  only  inmates  of  both  sexes  were  fastened 
to  it  but,  in  one  case  at  least,  it  was  used  for  a  sister. 
On  September  4th,  1570,  we  read  :  “It  was  agreed 
at  this  courte  upon  complainte  made  by  thospitler 
and  matrone  of  one  Jone  Thornton,  one  of  the  sisters, 
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for  misusing  of  her  body  contrarie  unto  the  law  of  god, 
that  the  saide  Jone  Thornton,  according  unto  her 
desarte,  should  have  for  her  ponyshmente  twelve 
stryppes  well  layde  on.” 

There  was  evidently  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  the  poor  to  attend  the  services  held  by  the 
hospitaller  and,  in  order  to  make  these  brighter  and 
more  attractive,  the  court  decided  on  June  ioth,  1556, 
that  those  who  did  not  attend  should  lose  their  dinners. 
It  is  sad  to  read  that  on  December  2nd  of  the  same 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  dock  both  dinner  and 
supper  before  the  poor  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
hospitaller’s  ministrations. 

On  and  after  September  23rd,  1566,  a  return  is  made 
to  each  court  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  hospital. 
It  has  already  been  recorded  that  on  March  27th,  1561, 
the  City  directed  that  hereafter  the  number  should  not 
exceed  one  hundred  ;  but  at  this  time  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  they  go  on  steadily 
increasing,  week  by  week,  until  on  March  7th,  1569, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  three.  Among  these, 
each  week,  there  were  about  thirty  “  dieters  ” — the 
number  of  which  is  very  stationary  at  first,  though  it 
rises  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  1569.  There 
is  no  hint  at  present  as  to  whether  these  “  dieters  ” 
did  or  did  not  pay  for  their  meals,  and  it  is  not  until 
much  later  that  we  find  a  clue  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
people  too  poor  to  pay  the  customary  shilling  a  week. 

This  practice  of  recording  the  number  of  inmates  and 
dieters  at  each  court  meeting  continued  until  June 
1 6th,  1572,  and  shows  that  the  number  of  the  former 
varied  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  in  the 
eight  years  during  which  the  numbers  are  given. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  AFTER  ITS 
REFOUNDING  BY  EDWARD  VI 

PERHAPS  the  heading  of  this  chapter  needs  a 
few  words  of  explanation,  since  the  Savoy 
Estates,  described  in  Edward  VEs  grant  or 
charter  in  1553  (see  p.  144),  were  given  by  him  not  to 
the  hospital  but  to  the  City  of  London  and  later  were 
earmarked  by  the  City  for  the  support  of  St.  Thomas’s. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  such  of  the  possessions  of 
the  old  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  as  were  left 
to  be  given  back  after  they  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Sir  Richard  Long,  Sir  John  Gates,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Pope.  It  is  true  that  after  these  gentlemen  had 
handled  them  only  a  part  of  the  estates  of  the  hospital 
which  Henry  VIII  had  seized  was  able  to  be  returned 
by  his  son,  but  what  there  was  became  the  property 
of  the  City  by  purchase  (see  p.  135). 

So  long  as  the  Court  of  Governors  was  confined  to 
the  Aldermen  and  Councillors  of  the  City  it  mattered 
little  whether  the  management  of  these  estates  was 
directed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  or  by  the  Court  of 
Governors  of  the  hospital,  which  practically  was  a 
committee  of  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Councillors. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  Court  of  Governors  became 
more  and  more  a  collection  of  gentlemen  who  were 
benefactors  to  the  hospital,  and  had  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Citv,  it  unwittingly  and  insensibly 
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found  itself  managing  and  in  some  cases  selling  property 
which  was  not  its  own.  As  it  happened  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  so  capable  and  honest  that  the  City  for  two 
hundred  years  had  no  need  to  assert  its  rights,  though 
it  was  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  principle  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  above  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  the 
property  which  Edward  VI  gave  to  the  City  for  the 
support  of  the  three  Royal  Hospitals  without  any 
direction  as  to  how  it  should  be  allotted  among  them  ; 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  ownership  of  the  property 
which  had  been  given  to  the  hospital  by  so  many 
benefactors  since  its  refounding  by  Edward  VI.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  since  the  hospital 
belonged  to  the  City  anything  given  to  it  became 
automatically  the  City’s  property. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  City  held  complete  control, 
whenever  it  cared  to  use  it,  over  the  lease  or  sale  of  the 
hospital  property  because  there  was  only  one  seal  for 
the  Royal  Hospitals,  which  was  kept  by  the  City 
Chamberlain,  and  documents  only  became  valid  when 
they  had  been  stamped  with  this. 

The  Court  of  Aldermen,  however,  decided  on 
November  4th,  1560,  that  so  long  as  deeds  needing  the 
Royal  Hospital  seal  should  have  been  examined  by 
three  aldermen  and  four  common  councillors,  who  were 
governors  of  the  Royal  Hospital  concerned,  they 
should  be  sealed  in  a  full  court,  without  any  reading  or 
further  examination  of  the  same. 

And  so,  in  the  succeeding  pages,  when  I  speak  of 
various  estates  as  belonging  to  St.  Thomas’s  or  as 
“  our  property,”  I  do  so  as  a  layman  talking  collo¬ 
quially  and  without  prejudice  ;  for,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
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the  City  had  no  wish  to  burden  itself  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  intimate  affairs  of  the  hospital,  of 
which  it  had  no  experience  and  only  an  imperfect 
knowledge. 

As  we  plod  laboriously  through  the  difficult  script 
of  the  Elizabethan  minutes  we  find  that  they  become 
more  and  more  records  of  the  management  of  the 
hospital  property  in  land  and  houses.  Room  cannot, 
of  course,  be  found  for  all  these  details  here,  and, 
indeed,  though  they  are  very  interesting,  they  throw 
less  light  upon  the  life  of  the  hospital  than  upon  the 
tenements  and  rentals  of  sixteenth-century  London, 
and  the  manors  and  farms  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  we  owned  house  property  not  only  in  South¬ 
wark  but  all  over  London  ;  in  Eastcheap,  Cheapside, 
Budge  Row,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  in  many  lanes  and 
alleys,  the  very  names  of  some  of  which  have  now 
disappeared.  The  tenants,  too,  are  usually  recorded 
by  name  and  comprise  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  the  disreputable 
Widow  Lambert  in  the  Little  Old  Bailey. 

Let  us  make  a  start  in  this  latter  neighbourhood  and 
view  our  property  “  without  Newgate,55  which  included 
many  houses  in  both  the  Great  and  Little  Old  Bailey, 
Harpe  Row,  and  Fleet  Lane,  a  lane  running  from  the 
Old  Bailey  to  the  bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill,  where  we 
still  own  part  of  the  Belle  Sauvage  Yard. 

In  1837,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Enquiry  concerning  Charities,  we  owned  the 
sites  of  eleven  houses  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  of  sixteen 
in  Fleet  Lane  ;  but  this,  of  course,  gives  a  very  feeble 
clue  to  the  number  of  houses  built  upon  the  property 
14 
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in  sixteenth-century  London,  before  the  great  fire. 
It  seems  that  until  about  1756  numbers  on  London 
houses  were  very  rare,  and  a  dwelling  could  only  be 
spoken  of  by  the  name  of  its  tenant  unless  it  happened 
to  be  next  to  a  church,  inn,  or  some  place  of  business 
with  a  sign.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  know  how 
many  houses  St.  Thomas’s  held  at  this  time  in  each 
neighbourhood. 

The  site  just  outside  Newgate  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  one,  for  Sir  Thomas  Fludd,  one  of  Her  Majesty  s 
gentlemen  ushers,  was  our  tenant,  as  were  also  two 
barber  surgeons.  Fludd  seems  to  have  paid  £10  a  year 
for  his  house  (his  successor  certainly  paid  it),  which 
was  quite  a  large  rent  for  a  house  in  those  days. 

In  1596  a  man  named  Thornbrook,  who  rented  the 
most  westerly  house  at  the  corner,  where  the  Little 
Old  Bailey  turned  out  of  the  Greater,  asked  permission 
to  make  a  cellar  to  his  house,  but  was  answered  that 
he  must  do  so  at  his  own  risk  since  his  house  “  jettied 
out  so  much.”  This  answer  enables  us  to  picture  the 
probably  charming  house  which  Thornbrook  rented 
of  us. 

On  January  15th,  1584,  Edward  Gate  was  granted  a 
house  in  the  u  Old  Bailie  because  he  was  recommended 
by  Walsingham  and  Mr.  Carewe  of  the  Privie 
Chamber.” 

In  1590  three  new  houses,  one  of  which  we  are  told 
was  “  against  the  Old  Bailie,”  and  another,  “  close  to 
St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,”  were  built ;  and,  since  they 
had  cellars,  which  every  one  at  this  time  was  asking 
for,  there  were  a  great  many  suitors  for  the  leases,  but, 
owing  to  a  rule  which  the  City  Corporation  had  passed, 
we  had  to  refuse  two  would-be  tenants  because  they 
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were  found  to  be  freemen  of  the  City  by  redemption 
and  not  by  birth.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
three  new  houses,  with  shops  under  them,  were  let  at 
£5  a  year  each  and  fines  varying  from  £70  to  £100. 
It  should  be  understood  that  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  writing  the  hospital  owned  and  very  often  actually 
built  the  houses  standing  upon  its  land,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  is  now,  only  the  ground  landlord. 

Besides  these  better-class  houses  there  were  some 
in  the  Little  Old  Bailey  and  Harpe  Row  which  were 
little  better  than  hovels.  In  1594,  for  instance,  we 
find  that  the  Widow  Lambert  has  to  be  evicted  because 
she  “  harbours  sick,  infected,  bad  and  lewd  persons  ”  ; 
and  when,  in  1596,  Hugh  Powell  takes  her  house  he  is 
made  to  build  a  chimney  on  to  it,  which  shows  what  a 
wretched  place  it  must  have  been. 

Two  inns,  the  “  Cardinal’s  Hat  ”  and  the  “  White 
and  Black,”  were  situated  upon  this  property  outside 
Newgate,  most  of  which  came  to  us  as  part  of  the 
Savoy  estate,  though  it  will  be  seen  on  p.  58  that  some 
part  of  it  had  belonged  to  the  hospital  since  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Entering  the  City  through  Newgate  and  travelling 
eastward  we  come  to  some  of  our  property  in  the  shape 
of  a  stable  and  slaughter-house  in  Pentecost  Lane, 
behind  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles.  This 
was,  as  Smithfield  market  still  is,  the  great  meat  centre 
of  London  ;  and  King  Edward  Street,  which  is  close 
to  the  site  of  Pentecost  or  Pincock  Lane,  used  to  be 
called  “  Stinking  Lane  ”  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  and  offal  lying  in  its  kennel. 

Passing  along  Cheapside  we  have  records  of  houses 
belonging  to  us  in  that  thoroughfare  as  well  as  in  Old 
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Change,  Honey  Lane,  and  Budge  Row,  where  St. 
Antholin’s  Church  stood  before  Queen  Victoria  Street 
was  made  in  1875.  Close  by  were  more  of  our  houses 
in  Watling  Street  and  in  Pancras  Lane,  which  used  to 
be  Soper  Lane,  the  home  of  the  soap  boilers,  and  in 
Sithe  or  Size  Lane,  a  contraction  of  St.  Osyth’s. 

Of  course  the  houses  themselves  have  gone  long 
ago,  but  we  still  (1931)  maintain  our  link  with  the  past 
in  the  shape  of  ground  rents  of  one  house  in  Budge 
Row,  three  in  Cheapside,  one  in  Honey  Lane,  nine  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  two  in  Old  Change. 

It  will  save  repetition  if  it  is  stated  here  that  all  the 
City  property  which  we  held  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
unless  otherwise  noted,  was  given  by  the  Crown  to  the 
City  as  part  of  the  Savoy  Estates,  or  was  bought  for  the 
hospital  by  the  City  when  the  former  was  re-endowed. 

In  Bucklersbury,  at  the  end  of  Cheapside,  we  owned 
one  house  and,  as  we  pass  up  Cornhill,  there  is  a  street 
called  Finch  Lane,  on  the  left-hand  side,  just  beyond 
the  Royal  Exchange.  It  was  then  known  as  Ffynke 
Lane,  and  in  it  was  the  mansion  of  Robert  Ffynke, 
who  rebuilt  the  Church  of  St.  Benet,  henceforth  known 
as  St.  Benetfinks.  In  this  lane  the  hospital  owned 
certainly  two,  possibly  more,  houses.  In  Leadenhall 
Street  we  owned  five  houses  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  still  own  the  sites  of  two,  and  close  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mary 
Axe,  were  two  of  our  houses,  though  at  this  time  the 
mighty  maypole,  from  which  the  church  took  its  name, 
no  longer  overshadowed  them  since  it  was  destroyed 
as  an  idol  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  But  if,  instead 
of  going  along  Cornhill,  we  turn  down  Walbrook  from 
Bucklersbury,  we  reach  Canon  Street,  originally 
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Candlewick  Street,  which  in  1853  was  widened  and 
prolonged.  In  this  process  it  swallowed  up  Distaff 
Lane,  in  which  houses  were  given  to  St.  Thomas’s 
by  Sir  William  Dabbes,  the  Lord  Mayor  who  helped 
Bishop  Riley  to  re -endow  the  hospital. 

Canon  Street  leads  at  length  to  Eastcheap,  where 
we  owned  property  since  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  Great  and  Little 
Eastcheap,  but  the  former  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
making  of  London  Bridge  Approach.  It  was  in  Little 
Eastcheap,  the  surviving  part,  that  our  house  or  houses 
lay. 

Running  from  Eastcheap  to  Thames  Street  is 
Botolph  Lane,  opposite  the  bottom  of  which  St. 
Botolph’s  Church  stood  until  the  fire  of  London 
swept  it  away.  In  this  lane  the  hospital  bought  three 
houses  in  1557,  one  of  which  was  a  shop  or  inn  called 
the  “  White  Bear.” 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  properties  in  the  City 
of  which  I  can  find  any  mention  in  the  sixteenth- 
century  minutes,  but  from  other  sources  it  seems  that 
we  must  have  had  houses  in  Tower  Royal  and  Thread- 
needle  Street  as  well. 

Now,  crossing  the  river  by  London  Bridge,  South¬ 
wark  High  Street  is  reached,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
which  St.  Thomas’s  precincts  formed  a  parish  of 
their  own.  Close  to  the  great  gate  of  the  hospital  were 
two  or  three  houses  and  small  shops  belonging  to  us 
which  we  let,  and  among  the  great  inns  which  lined 
the  east  side  of  the  thoroughfare  the  “  George  ”  at 
least  was  ours,  but  I  have  found  no  record  that  any 
of  the  others  belonged  to  us.  Chequer  Alley  is  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  in  the  minutes  and  gave  me  a  great 
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deal  of  trouble  to  locate.  The  first  mention  of  it  is 
on  March  4th,  1557,  when  it  is  described  as  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  hospital  and  Thomas  Gyles’  land. 
Later  it  is  stated  that  the  alley  was  situated  in  the  three 
parishes  of  St.  Saviour  (now  Southwark  Cathedral), 
St.  Olave,  and  St.  Thomas,  which  makes  it  clear  that 
it  must  have  run  east  and  west  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  St.  Thomas’s  parish.  After  much  search¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  kindly  help  of  the  L.C.C.  librarian, 
I  found  it  drawn  in  Rocque’s  map  of  Southwark, 
published  in  1746,  just  in  the  position  I  expected. 

In  1598  the  hospital  built  a  number  of  up-to-date 
houses,  with  cellars,  on  its  own  (south)  side  of  the 
alley,  using  its  own  timber  and  workmen  for  the 
purpose.  These  houses  let  at  once  for  40s.  a  year 
and  a  fine  of  £20. 

At  the  corner  where  Chequer  Alley  opened  into 
Long  Southwark  stood  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  which 
was  well  enough  known  to  be  mentioned  by  John 
Taylor,  the  “  Water  Poet,”  in  his  doggerel  rhymes. 
The  railway  bridge  which  now  crosses  Southwark  High 
Street  must  mark  the  site  of  this  tavern  and  of  the 
entrance  into  the  alley.  The  other  end  opened  into  Short 
Southwark  (Tooley  Street),  close  to  St.  Olave’s  Church. 

It  is  certain  that  Chequer  Alley  was  in  existence 
before  the  surrender  of  the  hospital  in  1540,  because 
on  p.  193  it  is  shown  that  leases  in  it  were  granted  by 
Mabott  in  1539. 

A  lane  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  identify  is 
“  Clean  Alley,”  the  complement  of  “  Foul  Lane,” 
which  lay  upon  the  other  side  of  the  High  Street.  In 
1594  the  parishioners  ask  for  a  passage  and  right 
of  way,  through  our  precincts,  from  this  alley  to 
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St.  Thomas’s  Church,  and  this,  after  much  discussion, 
is  granted  with  many  reservations. 

Passing  down  Southwark  High  Street,  St.  George’s 
Church  is  reached,  by  the  side  of  which  we  owned  a 
house.  Here,  too,  was  the  “  White  Lion,”  an  inn 
which  had  been  converted  into  one  of  the  prisons  of 
Southwark.  It  did  not  belong  to  us,  but  next  door  to 
it  stood  the  “  Black  Bull,”  which  did.  This  “  Black 
Bull  ”  and  its  yard  was  given  to  the  hospital  in  1571, 
and  in  1591  we  find  the  lease  of  it  granted  to  Richard 
Lee,  “  provided  he  does  not  keep  an  alehouse  there.” 
Like  the  “  White  Lion,”  it  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  prison,  for  in  1593  Lee  complained  that 
Dailey,  the  keeper  of  the  latter,  “  annoyed  him  and  his 
prisoners,”  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  written  to 
about  it. 

The  “  Black  Bull,”  if  it  were  a  jail,  makes  a  hitherto 
unrecorded  sixth  to  the  jails  of  Southwark,  the  other 
five  being  the  Counter,  the  Marshalsea,  the  King’s 
Bench,  the  “  White  Lion,”  and  the  Clink. 

A  little  way  beyond  St.  George’s  Church,  Kent 
Street  turned  off  sharply  to  the  left.  It  is  shown  in 
the  foreground  of  Van  Wyngrerde’s  great  pictorial 
map  of  London  in  1543  as  a  pleasant,  rustic  road  with 
a  low  stone  wall  and  trees  at  its  side.  In  it  St.  Thomas’s 
owned  a  good  deal  of  property,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
gardens,  for  until  late  in  the  century  there  seem  to 
have  been  few  buildings  upon  it  and  the  land  through 
which  it  ran  grew  a  great  deal  of  broom,  cutting  and 
selling  which  supported  a  good  many  people.  The 
hospital  certainly  owned  two  moderate-sized  plots  in 
this  thoroughfare,  one  known  as  the  Horse  Acre  or 
Spittal  Acre  and  the  other  as  Hartshorne. 
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Lent  Street,  though  little  more  than  a  country  lane 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  main  thoroughfare 
along  which  all  who  journeyed  between  London  and 
the  Continent  had  to  ride.  It  ran  from  St.  George’s 
Church  to  St.  Thomas’s  Watering,  which  is  now  the 
site  of  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  goods  station,  and  in  it 
was  situated  the  Lock  Hospital  for  lepers.  In  later 
years,  as  wheeled  traffic  became  more  general,  a  wider 
road,  the  present  Great  Dover  Street,  was  made  close 
to  and  parallel  with  it. 

Blackman  Street  ran  from  Southwark  High  Street 
towards  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  in  it  we  owned  several 
houses.  In  1571  we  find  a  suitor  for  the  lease  of  eight 
tenements  which,  of  course,  he  intended  to  sublet,  and 
then  each  of  the  subtenants  would  take  in  lodgers,  for 
the  population  of  London  was  increasing  rapidly  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  and  new  buildings  were  not  keeping 
pace  with  it. 

In  1582  a  lease,  with  sixty  years  to  run,  of  a  windmill 
and  nineteen  acres  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  near  Black¬ 
man  Street,  was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  Alderman 
Ofiley,  one  of  the  governors.  The  “  Fields  ”  are  said 
to  have  been  marshy,  but  our  particular  piece  con¬ 
tained  a  patch  of  sand  and  gravel  in  which  some  of  our 
neighbours  were  allowed  to  dig,  provided  that  they 
filled  up  the  holes  again. 

In  the  present  Blackfriars  Bridge  Road,  close  to  the 
borders  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  Christ  Church 
stood  and  still  stands.  Close  to  it  the  hospital  owned 
a  large  house  which,  in  1595,  was  leased  to  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

The  Catherine  Wheel  Tavern  is  constantly  turning 
up  in  the  sixteenth-century  minutes,  though  not  in 
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connection  with  anything  important.  Its  name  first 
appears  in  1562,  and  in  1595  we  were  receiving  £12 
a  year  for  it,  a  sum  which  contrasts  rather  sharply  with 
the  £230  which  it  paid  in  1835.  Apparently  it  was 
swept  away  soon  after  this  date.  It  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Borough  High  Street,  and  is  shown 
in  Horwood’s  Atlas  of  Southwark,  printed  in  1819,  as 
a  large  inn  with  a  courtyard  nearly  opposite  the 
Marshalsea.  It  is  an  interesting  problem  why,  with 
this  exception,  all  the  large  inns  were  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  High  Street. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  London  the  hospital 
held  in  the  sixteenth  century  several  properties.  At 
Hackney  we  owned  Shoreditch  Manor,  which  was  part 
of  the  Savoy  estates.  It  embraced  the  southern  part 
of  the  present  Borough  of  Hackney  and  earned  its 
name  from  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  selling 
it  to  Nicholas  Shordych  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  manor  now  is  cut  up  into  a  number  of  streets 
lined  by  small  shops  and  artisans’  dwellings  of  which 
at  present  we  are  the  ground  landlords  of  more  than 
seven  hundred.  The  only  thoroughfare  mentioned  in 
the  sixteenth-century  minutes  is  Well  Lane,  the  present 
Well  Street,  where  we  hold  now  thirty-two  ground 
rents  (1931). 

At  Clapton  forty-five  acres  came  to  us  at  our  re¬ 
endowment.  Since  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
sixteenth-century  minutes  it  can  have  caused  the 
governors  no  trouble  worth  recording.  It  is  now  built 
over  and  the  site  of  a  large  number  of  ground  leases. 

In  1569  some  land  is  mentioned  at  Enfield,  but  only 
one  reference  to  it  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  no  doubt  was  Goldbeaters  or  Goldbettors,  which 
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is  mentioned  in  Edward  VPs  Foundation  Charter  of 
the  three  Royal  Hospitals  (see  p.  146)  as  part  of  the 
Savoy  Estates.  It  will  be  found  of  much  greater 
importance  in  the  next  century. 

In  1577  we  bought  some  land,  with  Christ’s 
Hospital,  in  Deptford  and  Lewisham  for  £320.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  land  which  we  held  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  Deptford  and 
Greenwich,  and  the  presumption  is  that  this,  with 
much  more  of  our  former  property,  was  not  sold  to 
the  City  by  Edward  VI  when  he  refounded  the  hos¬ 
pital,  possibly  because  it  had  already  been  alienated 
by  one  or  other  of  those  sharp  practitioners,  Mabott 
and  Sir  Thomas  Pope. 

At  Waltham  Holy  Cross  we  owned  one  tenement  in 
1578,  but  in  1596  Leake,  the  tenant,  became  insolvent 
and  the  property  was  relet  to  a  man  named  Steede. 

At  Epping,  in  1578,  Ramsey,  our  tenant,  complained 
of  the  activities  of  gravel  diggers.  I  do  not  know  how 
these  properties  were  acquired.  Possibly  they  were 
unrecorded  gifts  or  purchases  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1598  the  hospital  let  a  close  of  three  and  a  half 
acres  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  for 
£2  6s.  8d.  a  year  and  a  fine  of  £ 10 .  It  had  been  given 
to  us  by  Simon  Burton  in  1593,  subject  to  certain 
charges.  It  is  now  built  over,  and  includes  part  of 
Llackney  Road  and  Weymouth  Terrace. 

At  Wapping  St.  Thomas’s  held  land,  houses,  and  a 
wharf  which  tradition  says  included  the  well-known 
“  Execution  Dock  ”  where  pirates  were  hanged  and 
left  until  the  tide  had  flowed  over  them.  This  land,  it 
is  said,  was  given  us  by  Henry  VIII,  but  I  fear  that 
the  generosity  of  the  bluff  King  is  overrated,  for  on 
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February  24th,  1599,  the  Lord  Mayor  orders  the 
hospital  to  pay  £150  to  Her  Majesty  for  land  pur¬ 
chased  from  her  father,  and  the  governors  have  to  give 
their  bonds  in  order  to  raise  this  sum.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  of  Wapping  in  our  minutes  is  in  1562,  and  at 
present  we  only  own  the  site  of  one  house  in  the 
High  Street  there. 

In  Kent  the  hospital  held  Crofton  Manor,  near 
Orpington,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  as  part 
of  the  Savoy  Estates.  This  is  now  Crofton  Pound 
Farm  of  245  acres,  with  which  we  did  not  part  when 
we  sold  so  much  of  our  land  soon  after  the  war.  The 
reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  Orpington  is  now  a  suburb 
and  the  farm  will  soon  be  ripe  for  the  speculative 
builder. 

Combe  and  Fenscombe  lay  a  mile  and  a  half  S.E. 
of  Wye.  Before  1574  it  was  let  to  one  of  the  Cole- 
pepers,  a  very  old  and  distinguished  Kentish  family. 
It  must  not  be  confused  with  Eastcombe  and  West- 
combe  near  Greenwich,  where  we  owned  a  little  land 
before  the  dissolution.  It  was  part  of  the  Savoy 
Estates. 

Hastingleigh  and  Aldclose  was  a  manor,  also  near 
Wye,  and  was  one  which  gave  the  governors  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  farms  within  the  manor, 
one  of  which  was  let  to  Coveney,  the  other,  to  Allison. 
Allison’s  lease,  granted  in  1583,  is  characteristic  of 
others  and  includes  “  complete  and  sufficient  housebote, 
firebote,  ploughbote,  cartbote  and  hedgebote,”  as  well 
as  a  stipulation  that  he  is  to  keep  continual  hospitality 
upon  the  premises.  He  is  to  pay  £50  and  twenty 
quarters  of  Kentish  wheat  a  year,  and  such  fine  as  the 
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governors  think  reasonable.  Since  the  rent  seems  a 
high  one  for  the  times  it  is  unlikely  that  the  fine  was 
very  great,  but  with  every  lease  a  fine  was  always 
exacted  and  probably  did  not  appear  in  the  hospital’s 
statement  of  income.  Allison  was  either  a  knave  or  a 
bad  farmer,  for  he  first  failed  to  deliver  the  wheat  and 
then  got  into  arrears  with  his  rent,  until  in  1599  he 
owed  ^80.  Hastingleigh  remained  in  our  possession 
until  1921. 

Two  other  places  in  Kent  are  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  hospital,  Bellinge  in  1575  and  Honeywood  in 
1 579,  but  unfortunately  I  have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  identify  them. 

In  Middlesex  St.  Thomas’s  owned  Rabbes’  Farm  at 
Hillingdon,  close  to  Uxbridge,  and  with  it,  the  fishing 
rights  of  the  river  which  gave  the  tenant  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  poachers  both  of  fish  and  cygnets.  We 
held  also  a  farm  at  Sunbury,  sixteen  miles  S.W.  of 
London,  which  is  referred  to  at  different  times  as 
Sombons,  Sondtyns,  Sorntond,  and  Somerton,  and 
also  as  Oxenford  Farm.  This  was  part  of  the  Savoy 
Estate,  given  to  the  City  by  Edward  VI,  and  was  sold 
to  Earl  Pomfret  for  £3000  in  1769. 

In  Essex,  Helions  Bumstead  or  Denge  Helions,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  received  from  Henry  VIII,  in 
exchange  for  the  Manor  of  Sandon  near  Esher,  in  1538. 
Before  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  King’s 
Plalstead  and  was  situated  close  to  Much  Wakering,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Shoeburyness.  The  property  must 
have  been  a  fairly  large  one  in  the  sixteenth  century 
because  Allen,  the  tenant,  paid  £300  as  a  fine  for  a  new 
lease.  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Queen’s  favourite, 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the 
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lease  of  this  manor.  In  1837  we  owned  only  four  acres 
there,  and  now,  although  we  are  still  lords  of  the 
manor,  it  is  only  because  we  hold  a  few  unredeemed 
quit  rents. 

Alvethly,  or  Aveley  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  close  to 
Thurrocks  and  Purfleet,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames.  It  was  given  to  the  City  by  Edward  VI  in  the 
charter  as  part  of  the  Savoy  Estates  and  contained 
734  acres.  Among  our  documents  is  a  very  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  village  and  the  life  which 
was  led  there  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  good  deal  of 
the  land  consisted  of  marsh  and  saltings  and  could 
have  been  of  little  value.  In  1589  John  Herdson,  who 
later  became  our  tenant,  claimed  that  he  had  bought 
the  manor  from  the  Earl  of  Oxenford,  and  the  case 
was  referred  to  a  u  learned  counsel  ”  who,  apparently, 
decided  in  our  favour.  Aveley  was  sold  in  1921,  but  the 
possession  of  unredeemed  quit  rents  still  makes  us 
lords  of  the  manor  there. 

Great  Parndon  is  close  to  the  Plerts  boundary  of 
Essex,  about  twenty  miles  from  London  and  two  miles 
S.W.  of  Harlow.  The  hospital  must  have  held  a  great 
many  acres  there  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  there  were 
certainly  three  farms  on  the  manor,  Stewards,  Gerons, 
and  Taillefaires.  In  1568  the  governors  promised  the 
living  of  Parndon  Magna  to  James  Buller,  but  the 
investigation  into  our  right  to  the  advowson  was  a 
lengthy  one  and  involved  a  great  deal  of  research  into 
old  documents,  as  far  back  as  Henry  IV’s  reign,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  hospital  strong  room.  The 
result  of  this  delay  was  that  Buller  was  not  installed 
until  1571. 

In  1585  a  farmer  named  Greygoose  took  Stewards 
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Farm,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  close  to 
Parndon  is  a  place,  still  called  Greygoose  Green,  which 
I  think  must  perpetuate  his  name.  Parndon  is  also 
called  Perington  in  the  charter. 

As  at  Bumpstead,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  lease  of  Gerons  Farm  for  a  nominee  of  his 
named  Loftis,  but  the  court  relet  it  in  1592  to  the 
tenant  holding  it,  at  £ 8  a  year  and  £ 120  fine.  The 
minutes  lead  us  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wood 
used  in  building  Theobalds,  near  Waltham  Cross,  by 
Lord  Burghley,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  1578,  came  from 
our  estate  at  Parndon.  In  1837  the  hospital  held  690 
acres  at  Parndon,  but  by  that  time  an  additional  farm 
had  been  bought.  The  estate  was  part  of  the  Savoy 
lands. 

At  Stretford  Langthorne  we  held  some  land,  but  the 
only  mention  of  it  in  the  sixteenth-century  minutes  is 
that  in  1567  it  was  let  to  a  glover. 

In  Buckinghamshire  two  properties  are  referred  to 
in  the  sixteenth-century  minutes,  Denham  and  Mars- 
worth.  It,  therefore,  seems  that  none  of  the  possessions 
near  Marlow  of  the  Augustinian  Hospital  were  returned. 
(See  p.  127.) 

Denham  Durdant  was  so  called  after  an  old  Bucks 
family  of  Duredents,  and  came  to  St.  Thomas’s  as  part 
of  the  Savoy  lands.  In  the  inventory  of  1837  it  com¬ 
prised  544  acres  and  a  fishing-house,  in  the  parish  of 
Harefield  near  Rickmansworth.  We  held  the  manor 
until  1874,  when  it  was  sold,  and  the  Manor  House, 
now  known  as  Savehay  Farm,  is  the  home  of  Sir  Oswald 
Moseley. 

Marsworth,  North  of  Tring,  occurs  in  the  minutes  on 
October  1596,  when  it  was  let  to  Wm.  Sawell  for 
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£5  6s.  8d.  a  year  and  a  fine  of  £100.  Apparently  our 
holding  consisted  of  only  a  part  of  Marsworth  Manor 
and  came  with  the  Savoy  lands  at  our  re-endowment. 
The  last  manor  court,  according  to  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Ragg,  was  held  in  1755,  and  in  1876  the  property  was 
exchanged  for  land  in  Essex.  At  the  inventory  of  1837 
we  held  1 1 1  acres  at  Marsworth,  and  the  Vicar  of  that 
place  has  shown  me  conclusively  that  St.  Thomas’s 
never  held  the  advowson  of  the  living.  The  “  Hospital 
Farm  ”  still  shows  where  our  property  lay. 

In  Cambridgeshire  the  hospital  owned  several  estates 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  all  of  which  were  granted  in 
the  charter,  from  the  Savoy  Estates. 

In  the  south  of  the  county  we  owned  the  Manor  of 
Topcliffe  as  well  as  a  water-mill  in  Meldreth  and  some 
land  in  Melborne.  In  November  1565  the  minutes 
record  that  one,  Dicksee,  was  appointed  bailiff  ;  and  in 
1568  the  water-mill  was  let. 

The  manor  courts  for  most  of  our  Cambridgeshire 
property  were  usually  held  at  the  end  of  the  great 
annual  fair  at  Stourbridge.  We  still  own  the  mill  and 
Topcliffe  Close,  comprising  some  eight  acres,  in 
Meldreth,  as  well  as  a  few  acres  in  Melborne. 

The  Manor  of  Hinton  Netherhall  at  Cherry  Hinton, 
two  miles  East  of  Cambridge,  contained  1102  acres  in 
1567,  and  was  let  to  William  Robinson,  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  copyholds  on  the 
estate,  and  the  copy  of  a  long  deed  of  transference  of 
one  of  these  is  preserved  in  our  minutes  for  November 
4th,  1594.  In  1837  we  owned  only  191  acres  at 
Hinton  ;  and  now  Netherhall  Farm  and  unredeemed 
quit  rents  make  us  still  lords  of  the  manor. 
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Fulbourn  and  Teversham  are  usually  mentioned 
together  in  the  sixteenth-century  minutes,  and  are  close 
to  Hinton.  In  1565  the  steward  of  the  hospital  was 
directed  to  bring  in  a  “  tarror  ”  (?  terroir  or  estate  roll) 
of  our  holdings  there,  before  the  court ;  but  unfortun¬ 
ately,  if  he  did  so,  no  record  of  it  appears. 

In  May  1589,  just  before  his  lease  ran  out,  the  land 
which  was  then  rented  by  a  man  named  Wise  was 
surveyed  ;  and  in  1594,  in  spite  of  many  other  appli¬ 
cants,  John  Wise  obtained  a  new  lease  for  twenty-one 
years.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  he  was  our  tenant 
throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  In  1837 
the  farm  at  Teversham  contained  180  acres,  and  the 
Valley  Farm  of  Fulbourn,  378.  Fulbourn  was  sold 
in  1920. 

Birdlines  (Burdlynes)  Manor  at  Comberton  lies 
about  five  miles  west  of  Cambridge.  It  was  leased  in 
1567,  apparently  for  twenty-one  years,  but  the  lease 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  rather  before  its  expiry,  for  in 
1586  it  was  let  to  Thomas  Annger  (Angier)  for  twenty 
marks  a  year  (^13  6s.  8d.)  and  £120  fine.  In  1837  we 
held  1 91  acres  at  Comberton,  which  we  sold  about 
sixteen  years  ago. 

In  Hertfordshire  we  held  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Linsters  Manor,  near  Rickmansworth.  It  came  to  us 
as  part  of  the  Savoy  Estates,  and  we  still  retain  Linsters 
Farm  of  483  acres.  In  1584  the  lease  fell  in  and  for 
several  years  before  this  there  had  been  suitors  (appli¬ 
cants)  for  it ;  among  others,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1576, 
asked  for  the  lease  for  one  of  her  footmen,  and  this  is 
one  instance  of  many  in  which  the  Queen  and  other 
high  officials  used  their  influence  to  secure  leases  on 
favourable  terms  for  their  dependents.  Sometimes 
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they  were  successful,  but  often,  as  in  this  case,  they 
were  not. 

Before  being  finally  refused  to  the  Queen’s  footman 
the  manor  was  surveyed  and  was  also  viewed  by  four 
of  the  governors,  after  which  it  was  let  to  a  man  named 
Beresford,  who  took  it  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
upon  which  Hastingleigh  was  let ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
agreed  to  pay  .£25  in  money  and  twenty-five  quarters 
of  wheat.  In  both  cases  the  result  was  the  same,  for 
the  wheat  after  a  year  or  two  failed  to  be  delivered  and 
the  tenant  was  allowed  to  pay  £50  in  cash.  I  suppose 
that  when  the  agreement  was  made  wheat  was  worth 
about  20s.  a  quarter,  but  rose  in  price  soon  after. 

In  Derbyshire  we  owned,  and  still  own,  the  manor  of 
Tibshelf,  about  five  miles  west  of  Mansfield.  It  is  now 
a  colliery  district,  but  was  then  farm  land  of  about 
1250  acres,  and  was  included  in  the  Savoy  Estates.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  governors  had  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  preserving  their  legal  right  to  it,  though  the 
entries  in  the  minutes  are  so  disjointed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  In  1577 
they  feared  that  the  lease  which  they  had  granted  to 
one,  Hardwick,  might  be  made  void,  and  in  1580 
they  took  counsel’s  opinion  on  the  matter,  who  advised 
that  the  lease  should  be  granted  to  a  governor,  since  the 
tenant  was  by  this  time  two  years  in  arrears.  A  week 
after  receiving  this  advice  they  decided  to  write  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  about  Hardwick.  In  the  following 
year  they  offered  the  Chancellor  £500  for  the  lease, 
which  suggests  that  he  was  the  immediate  tenant  and 
that  Hardwick  was  a  subtenant  of  his.  In  1584  the 
lease  is  said  to  be  uncertain  because  of  an  entail,  and 
in  1585  the  occupying  tenant  certifies  to  the  hospital 
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of  the  hard  usage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  then 
Sir  Thomas  Bromley.  In  1586  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  asked  to  deal  with  a  tenant,  now  Mr.  Cavendish, 
who  refused  to  pay  any  rent,  and  in  1587  Osbaldiston, 
the  clerk  of  the  hospital,  was  granted  the  lease  of  Tibshelf 
in  order  to  try  our  title  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  In 
1588  Ticknall,  who  either  succeeded  Cavendish  or  was 
another  tenant,  was  ejected  ;  and  one  gathers  from  this 
that  the  trial  had  gone  in  our  favour  and  that  our  title 
was  established.  In  1599  five  representative  tenants 
came  and  demanded  new  leases,  and  these  they 
received  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £8. 

In  Yorkshire  St.  Thomas’s  owned  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Manor  of  Bewyke  (Bewick),  in  the  parish 
of  Aldborough,  in  Holderness.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  as  part  of  the  Savoy  Estates,  and  in  1566  was 
let  to  Robert  Moore  at  £31  a  year  and  £50  fine,  for 
fifty  years.  Moore  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent 
tenant,  for  the  only  other  mention  of  the  place,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  is  that  three  governors  rode 
there  to  survey  it  in  1599.  We  still  own  the  property, 
which  now  is  divided  into  three  farms,  and  covers  839 


acres. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  HOSPITAL  IN  THE  LATER  YEARS  OF 

ELIZABETH’S  REIGN 

OF  passing  events  outside  the  hospital  scant 
notice  is  taken  in  the  minutes,  though  some¬ 
times  brief  references  occur.  We  gather,  for 
instance,  that  1564  was  a  bad  year  for  plague  or 
sweating  sickness  because  the  curate,  Sir  William, 
Dowen,  was  presented  with  five  shillings  “  for  his 
paynes  taking  in  the  sicknes  time  in  the  absence  of  the 
Hospitaller.”  We  are  also  told,  on  August  28th,  1564, 
that  the  leather  sellers,  who  used  the  close  as  a  market 
for  their  hides,  received  back  their  “  pitching  pence,” 
which  amounted  to  3s.  4d.  in  consideration  of  the  time 
of  sickness. 

Speaking  of  Sir  William  Dowen  reminds  me  that  he 
was  the  last  of  our  clergymen  to  whom  the  courtesy 
title  of  “  Sir  ”  was  given,  for  the  next  curate  appointed, 
in  1566,  was  spoken  of  simply  as  Richard  Tyler.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  this  practice  of  calling  a  clergy¬ 
man  “  Sir  ”  lasted  from  about  1500  to  1560.  (See 
p.  107.) 

It  might  be  thought  that  so  important  an  event  as  the 
Armada  in  July  1588  would  at  least  have  been  referred 
to,  but  it  is  not.  Only  by  scanning  the  minutes  very 
carefully  do  we  gather  that  something  unusual  was 
happening,  for  the  court  did  not  meet  at  all  between 
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June  20th  and  September  2nd,  1588  ;  while  Sir 
Edward  Osborne,  who  was  then  President,  did  not 
attend  the  court  between  February  12th  and  September 
2nd  of  that  year.  We  may  well  believe  that  all  his  time 
was  taken  up  in  fitting  out  vessels  at  his  own  expense, 
as  so  many  City  merchants  did,  in  order  to  meet  the 
threatened  invasion. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  right  place  in  which  to  say 
something  more  about  Osborne,  who  already  has  been 
mentioned  on  p.  188.  He  was  born  at  Ashford  about 
1530  and  therefore  was  a  Man  of  Kent,  and  only  a 
Freeman  of  London  by  redemption.  In  1547  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Hewett,  and  joined  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company  in  1554.  In  1562  he  married  Anne  Hewett, 
whom  he  had  saved  from  drowning  when  she  was  a 
baby,  and  their  eldest  son,  Hewett  Osborne,  afterwards 
became  a  baronet.  His  son,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  was 
created  the  first  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  it  is  said  that 
Edward  Osborne,  the  grandfather,  is  always  regarded — 
though  why  is  not  very  clear — as  the  founder  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Leeds.  On  September  24th,  1 571 ,  when 
the  new  court  was  elected,  Mr.  Edward  Osborne  first 
appears  at  the  hospital  as  a  governor,  and  on  the  fifth 
of  November  following  was  made  Treasurer.  He  was 
now  becoming  an  important  man  in  the  City,  for  in 
1575  he  became  Sheriff,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1583, 
after  which,  of  course,  he  was  knighted. 

He  remained  Treasurer  for  only  two  years  ;  since  no 
successful  business  man  could  be  expected  to  hold  so 
exacting  a  post  much  longer,  but  in  1586  he  received 
the  more  distinguished,  though  in  reality  less  important, 
post  of  President,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1591.  His  death  must  have  been  rather  sudden,  for  he 
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presided  regularly  over  the  court  until  that  which  met 
on  November  15th,  1591,  after  which  he  is  mentioned 
no  more. 

He  lived  in  his  father-in-law’s  old  house  in  Philpot 
Lane  and  at  his  country  estate  of  Parslowes,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dionis,  which  has  now 
disappeared.  Nothing  of  special  interest  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  happened  during  his  presidency  and  he  may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  man  who  was  President  rather  than 
as  one  of  the  great  Presidents  of  St.  Thomas’s. 

On  looking  at  the  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hospital 
had  twelve  Presidents  in  the  sixteenth  century,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Sir  William  Chester  in  1566  and  ending  with 
Sir  Henry  Billingsley.  Chester  was  President  twice, 
the  second  time  in  1568,  and  he,  Woodroffe,  Osborne, 
and  Buckle  had  been  Treasurers  before  they  occupied 
the  higher  post.  All  the  Presidents  were  aldermen, 
many  of  whom  had  passed  the  chair  or  were  destined 
to  become  Lord  Mayors  later,  and  I  think  that  this 
fact  shows  how  seriously  the  City  felt  its  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  hospital. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  with  all  these 
honourable  and  capable  men,  though  some  of  them 
who  stood  out  beyond  the  rest  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Chester,  Hewett,  and  Osborne  have  already 
been  dealt  with,  and  I  feel  that  Billingsley,  although 
his  period  of  office  lasted  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  deserves  to  be  included  among  our  more 
important  Presidents  of  the  sixteenth. 

Henry  Billingsley,  as  we  read  of  him  in  the  hospital 
minutes,  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  shrewd  and 
capable  business  man,  a  typical  London  merchant  of 
Elizabethan  days  ;  but  the  minutes  only  show  us  one 
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side  of  him,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  he  was  not 
only  this  but  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  both  Universities  as  a  young  man,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  been  a  good  classical  scholar  as  well 
as  a  geometrician,  for  he  was  the  first  translator  of 
Euclid  into  English.  Later  he  joined  the  Haber¬ 
dashers’  Company  and  became  very  rich. 

He  was  made  Sheriff  in  1 584,  Alderman  in  1585,  and 
Lord  Mayor  in  1596.  It  was  in  November  1585,  when 
he  became  an  alderman,  that  he  first  appeared  among 
the  governors,  and  was  henceforth  a  most  regular 
attendant  at  the  court  meetings,  often  taking  the  chair 
during  Osborne’s  absence.  It  was  not  until  July  5th, 
1594,  that  his  turn  for  the  Presidency  was  reached,  and 
even  when  he  was  Lord  Mayor,  in  1596,  he  managed 
to  be  present  at  most  of  the  Governors’  Courts. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  he  sat  as  M.P.  for  London 
in  the  Parliament  of  1603.  He  was  present  at  the 
court  meeting  of  September  14th,  1606,  and  was 
re-elected  President  ;  but  this  was  his  last  appearance, 
and  he  seems  to  have  died  in  London,  either  at  the 
end  of  this  same  year  or,  more  probably,  in  January 
or  February  of  1607  (N.S.),  since  his  successor  was 
not  elected  until  February  19th  of  that  year.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  Coleman. 

Among  his  many  other  interests  must  have  been  a 
liking  for  archeology,  for  he  was  a  Fellow,  possibly  an 
original  one,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  was 
founded  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  owned  a 
country  house  and  estate  at  Liston  in  Gloucestershire. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Court  of  Governors 
at  first  met  on  each  Wednesday,  but  in  the  ’sixties  the 
day  was  changed  to  Monday,  and  later  in  the  century 
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the  meetings  were  much  less  regular,  and  often  a  month 
or  more  would  pass  without  one.  The  governors  were 
very  careful  not  to  allow  their  discussions  to  become 
public,  for  on  March  26th,  1 565,  a  beadle  was  stationed 
outside  the  court-room  door,  while  on  January  30th, 
1587,  it  was  ordered  that  no  outside  person,  other  than 
the  clerk,  should  be  present  unless  specially  sum- 
moned. 

The  matron  and  sisters  were  a  frequent  source  of 
trouble  to  the  governors  and  evidently  were  drawn 
from  a  low  class  ;  sometimes,  too,  the  hospitaller  and 
the  matron  failed  to  work  in  harmony,  and  this  I  fear 
was  not  always  the  fault  of  the  matron.  The  following 
extract  recalls  one  of  these  little  misunderstandings, 
as  an  example  of  what  went  on,  as  well  as  of  the 
sensible  way  in  which  the  governors  treated  the  matter. 

On  May  19th,  1557,  the  governors  had  received 
complaints  of  the  loose  behaviour  of  Sir  John  Mirrial, 
the  hospitaller,  who  at  this  time  was  a  Catholic  Mass 
priest.  It  seems  that  his  conduct  had  led  to  unpleasant¬ 
ness  between  him  and  Amy  Creed,  the  matron  ;  and 
the  court  gives  them  the  following  rather  impressive 
advice.  “  That  the  saide  hospitler  and  the  matrone 
for  the  conservacone  of  unytie  and  Concorde  of  this 
house  they  be  commanded  vigelantly  to  endever 
themselves  in  their  severall  offices,  with  all  dilegence 
and  quyetlie  to  agree  withoute  malice,  eveying  (envying) 
or  yvle  (evil)  reporting  thone  (the  one)  of  the  other  so 
that  their  bye  (thereby)  good  report  may  as  well  growe 
unto  this  hospitall  as  quyetnes  to  reste  between  them, 
and  all  malice  to  be  depressed  and  put  awaye.  And 
also  that  the  matrone  shall  be  more  famyllier  and  to 
companie  with  the  whole  sisters  as  heretofore  the 
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matrone  hath  used  to  do,  and  no  more  to  misuse  them 
with  taunting  wordes  but  with  all  lenitie  and  gentillnes 
to  wyne  them  as  becometh  a  matrone  to  do  in  her 
office.” 

On  April  19th,  1563,  the  matron  reported  Margaret 
Allen,  a  sister,  “  For  that  she  wolde  not  do  her  dutie 
in  her  office  but  ronne  to  the  taverne  and  neglect  her 
office,  wherefore  the  masters  gave  her  warning  to 
amende  hir  faulte  or  elles  to  leave  hir  service  and 
forther  punyshment.” 

On  March  8th,  1568  :  “  Yt  is  ordered  that  if  any 
of  the  susters  shall  disorder  themselves  by  brawlinge 
one  with  another,  or  other  misdemeanour,  that  then 
upon  complaynt  made  every  suche  suster  to  be 
removed  her  ward  and  sustership  and  discharged  the 
house  for  ever.”  Clearly  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  friction  among  the  sisters  at  this  time  or  so 
strongly  worded  a  caution  would  not  have  been 
necessary. 

Three  times  is  Ann  Reader,  who  was  matron  from 
1572  to  1580,  haled  before  the  court  for  drunkenness, 
twice  she  is  pardoned  on  promise  of  amendment,  but 
on  the  third  occasion  is  privately  dismissed. 

On  April  27th,  1584,  a  sister  named  Catherine  Myles 
is  discharged  for  repeated  intoxication. 

In  1584  two  sisters  of  the  sweat  ward  are  warned 
for  absence  without  leave,  an  occurrence  which  shows 
that  in  the  sweat  ward  at  least  there  were  more  than 
one  sister  to  a  ward. 

In  1584  the  matron  is  given  notice  and  is  respited, 
but  told  that  if  there  is  any  more  of  her  “  shrewd  and 
unquiet  temper  ”  she  will  have  to  go.  Apparently  her 
temper  remained  shrewd  and  unquiet,  so  she  is  dis- 
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charged  on  March  16th,  but  is  allowed  to  lodge  in  the 
hospital  till  Lady  E’en  ;  which,  after  all,  is  only  giving 
her  a  fortnight’s  notice. 

In  1597  two  sisters  are  removed  because  they  are  so 
contentious  ;  and  twice  in  the  century  the  matron  has 
to  be  told  to  eat  with  the  sisters. 

I  have  thought  it  wiser  to  suppress  some  of  the 
charges  against  the  sisters  ;  but,  from  the  foregoing 
extracts,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  they  were  a 
rather  troublesome  and  intemperate  body  of  women. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  their  failings 
and  shortcomings  which  are  minuted  and  not  their 
records  of  steady  toil  in  a  dangerous  and  insanitary 
occupation.  Nor  can  we  tell  what  proportion  the 
wrongdoers  formed  of  the  total  number  of  sisters, 
since  we  are  not  sure  how  many  there  were. 

John  Howes  says  that  there  were  twenty-five  when 
the  hospital  was  refounded  in  1553,  but  later  there 
were  certainly  fifteen.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  on  March  27th,  1561,  the  number  of 
patients  was  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with 
which  the  hospital  started,  to  one  hundred,  from  lack 
of  funds  ;  though  it  is  true  that  it  very  soon  rose  to 
two  hundred  again.  We  must  realize  therefore  that 
the  number  of  transgressors  among  the  sisters,  which 
does  not  average  more  than  two  or  three  a  year,  is  not 
really  so  serious  as  it  seems  at  first. 

How  many  wards  these  fifteen  to  twenty-five  sisters 
had  to  look  after  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  ;  the  following  are  mentioned  at  different 
times.  (1)  King’s,  (2)  Queen’s,  (3)  Sweat  Ward,  (4) 
Night  layer  s’  Ward,  (5)  Lydia,  (6)  Job  ;  but  there  must 
certainly  have  been  more,  to  hold  two  hundred 
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inmates ,  even  though  some  of  these  were  paupers  and 
not  necessarily  ill. 

All  through  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  hospital 
was  continually  being  renewed  and  added  to,  as  the 
great  contracts  for  bricks  tell  us  ;  and  furthermore, 
there  is  a  casual  minute  on  February  ist,  1585,  that 
Frances  Bodymer  is  made  sister  of  the  two  hithermost 
wards  in  the  new  building. 

I  think  that  the  sisters,  unless  it  were  in  the  time  of 
a  specially  unpleasant  matron,  were  contented  and 
happy,  because  there  are  two  or  three  records  of  those 
who  had  retired  wishing  to  come  back  again.  We 
know  that  they  had  a  dormitory  of  their  own,  instead 
of  sleeping  in  their  wards  ;  and  they  were  supposed 
to  take  their  meals  in  the  matron's  room,  though  that 
lady  seems  to  have  given  them  as  little  of  her  company 
as  the  governors  would  let  her.  Their  salary  was  40s. 
a  year,  and  their  board  wage  of  i6d.  a  week  allowed 
them  to  get  as  much  bread  and  meat  and  ale  as  they 
needed  for  their  two  meals  of  dinner  and  supper. 

An  entry  which  is  a  sign  of  the  times  occurs  on 
October  14th,  1583  *,  when  the  carpenter  is  to  have  a 
gratuity  of  £ 5  or  twenty  nobles ,  at  his  choice .  Probably 
the  alternative  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Elizabeth 
throughout  her  reign  was  setting  right  the  debased 
currency  which  caused  so  much  trouble  in  Henry  VIII’s 
and  Mary's  reigns.  Twenty  nobles  should  have  been 
worth  £ 6  13s.  4d.,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  at  this  time 
they  were  being  called  in  and  it  was  uncertain  how 
much  would  be  allowed  for  them.  So  the  carpenter 
is  given  a  sporting  chance  of  making  something  over 
his  five  pounds,  but  it  is  not  related  whether  he  availed 
himself  of  it. 
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It  is  wonderful  how,  at  this  time,  people  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  importance  managed  to  gain  the  ear  of  those  in 
high  places  and  to  induce  them,  sometimes  by  gross 
misrepresentation,  to  write  letters  to  the  governors 
asking  favours  of  them.  It  has  already  been  recorded 
how  Queen  Elizabeth  tried  to  obtain  the  lease  of 
Linsters  on  favourable  terms  for  one  of  her  footmen 
(see  p.  224),  and  how  the  Earl  of  Essex  tried  to  place 
his  nominees  on  our  farms  in  that  county. 

xAnother  impudent  attempt  to  coerce  the  governors 
was  made  by  a  man  named  Willis  on  May  3rd,  1591, 
who  brought  a  letter  from  the  Privy  Council  claiming 
the  post  of  butler  for  him  because  he  had  been  maimed 
in  Her  Majesty’s  service.  The  governors  reply  that 
“  the  room  is  not  void,  as  Willis  well  knoweth,  but  is 
supplied  by  a  very  honest,  godly,  poor  widowe.” 
They  soften  their  refusal,  however,  by  offering  to  take 
him  into  the  hospital  to  be  cured.  In  connection  with 
this  it  has  already  been  noticed  that  although  the 
butlership  was  at  first  a  man’s  post  it  soon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  woman,  and  so  continued  for  a  long 
time. 

Among  the  letters  in  our  hospital  archives  is  one 
Trom  Queen  Elizabeth,  bearing  her  autograph  signa¬ 
ture,  and  dated  December  2nd,  1579.  It  runs  as 
follows  : 

“  Trusty  and  wellbeloved  we  grete  you  well  Letting 
you  witt  that  of  our  especial  grace  minding  the  reliefe 
and  comforte  of  his  loving  service  Nicholas  Harrys  in 
consideracion  of  his  old  age  povertie  and  impotence 
we  have  geven  and  graunted  and  by  theis  presents  do 
geve  and  graunt  unto  him  during  his  naturall  life  the 
Rome  of  one  of  ye  Almesmen  within  that  hospitall 
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called  St.  Thomas  Hospitall  in  Southwarke  wh.  rome 
Thomas  Cave  now  deceased  late  had  with  all  manner 
wage  proffitte  and  comodities  to  the  same  rome  apper- 
teyning  according  to  the  foundacion  and  institucion 
of  the  same  hospitall  Wherefore  we  will  and  command 
you  not  only  to  admit  and  place  the  said  Nicholas 
Harrys  in  the  same  rome  but  also  content  and  paie 
unto  him  all  such  (fees  ?)  and  allowance  as  to  the  same 
rome  belongeth  accordingly  Provided  alwaies  that  the 
said  Nicholas  Harrys  shall  allwaies  be  resident  upon 
the  same  rome  after  his  placing  And  shalbe  present  at 
divine  service  for  the  same  hospitall  appointed  if  by 
apparent  sickness  or  other  reasonable  cause  he  be  not 
let  from  the  same  and  that  upon  payne  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  this  graunt  And  theis  present  letters  shalbe 
yo  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  this  behalf, 

Given  under  our  signet  at  the  Manor  of  Grenwich 
the  second  day  of  December  in  the  22nd  yeare  of  our 
raign. 

To  the  Governors  and  other  officers  of  our 

hospitall  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwarke 

(signed) 

Elizabeth.” 

Of  course  the  governors  might  have  explained  to 
the  Queen  that  there  was  no  provision  for  almsmen  at 
St.  Thomas’s,  but  the  result  probably  would  have  been 
that  they  would  have  been  ordered  to  make  such 
provision  at  once.  They  decided  therefore  to  give 
Harris  all  he  asked  and  then  to  buy  it  back  from  him 
on  the  best  terms  that  Osbaldistone,  their  clerk,  could 
obtain  ;  and  the  following  contract,  which  is  preserved 
with  Elizabeth’s  letter,  shows  what  success  he  had. 
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“  This  pnte  (present)  Bill  wytnesseth  that  I  Nicholas 
Harrys  as  well  in  consideracion  of  twenty  shillings  to 
me  heretofore  paide  as  also  for  the  some  of  ffourtye 
shillings  to  me  paide  at  thinsealing  hereof  by  the 
govnors  of  St  Thomas’  Hospitall  in  Southwarke  Do 
by  theis  presents  geve,  graunt  and  resigne  up  to  the 
saide  govnors  proptie  (?)  thayrine  and  demaund  of  in 
aide  to  an  almesmans  Roome  within  the  said  hospitall 
with  all  proffytte  and  comodities  to  the  same  belonging 
to  me  lately  graunted  by  the  Quene’s  Majy  as  by  her 
highnes’  bill  signed  in  that  behalf  appeareth.  And  for 
the  consideracion  aforesaid  I  do  promise  by  theis 
presents  never  to  charge  or  further  to  trouble  the  said 
hospitall  in  any  manner  wise.  In  wytness  whereof  I 
the  said  Nicholas  have  hereunto  set  my  seale  the  23rd 
day  of  Jany  in  the  23rd  yere  of  the  reigne  of  or 
Sovereigne  Ladye  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God 
Queene  of  England,  ffrance  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith. 

(Signed) 

Nicholas  Harrys  his  mark.” 

On  March  28th,  1580,  Harris  is  back  again,  this  time 
with  letters  from  both  the  Secretaries  demanding  that 
he  be  paid  2d.  a  day.  “  This  being  against  the  ordin¬ 
ance  of  the  house,  the  governors  would  not  yield  unto, 
but  for  their  honours’  sake  it  is  ordered  that  it  shall 
give  privately  20/-  a  year  through  the  hand  of  Sir 
John  Ryvers  ”  (then  President). 

On  May  29th,  1590,  Bridewell  was  in  debt ;  and  a 
committee  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  reported  that 
“  since  the  whole  revenues  given  by  the  King  to  the 
three  hospitals  had  of  long  time  been  wholly  received 
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by  St.  Thomas’s,  which  had  a  balance  of  £188  14s.  2d. 
on  Lady  Day  1590,  it  should  pay  Bridewell  £200  a 
year  ”  ;  and  this  it  was  ordered  to  do,  thus  receiving 
an  early  lesson  of  the  possible  disadvantages  of  a 
hospital  showing  a  balance. 

Every  record  confirms  the  belief  that  during  the 
sixteenth  century  there  were  never  more  than  three 
surgeons  and  one  physician  at  work  at  the  same  time. 

On  November  4th,  1583,  a  rumour  evidently  got 
abroad  that  an  extra  surgeon  might  be  appointed,  and 
there  were  several  applications  for  the  post,  but  the 
governors  say  that  “  they  have  no  mind  to  appoint  a 
fourth  surgeon/’  It  seems,  however,  that  the  work  was 
fairly  hard  for  the  three,  since  in  1586  they  ask  for 
increased  fees  and  have  their  salaries  raised  by  ^15 
a  year  each,  but  they  are  told  that  if  they  press  for  a 
fourth  surgeon  this  increase  is  to  cease.  On  February 
17th,  1595,  their  salaries  are  again  raised  by  33s.  4d., 
thus  bringing  their  total  up  to  £31  3s.  4d.  The  physi¬ 
cian  also  has  his  salary  raised  by  £14,  which  is  less 
than  the  surgeons’  increase,  probably  because  he  has 
a  house  in  the  Close  at  a  reduced  rate.  Dr.  Hall,  the 
physician  at  the  time,  in  asking  for  an  increase,  pleads 
“  that  his  paines  is  very  great.” 

Perhaps  it  should  have  been  mentioned,  in  speaking 
of  the  number  of  surgeons  being  limited  to  three,  that 
on  June  9th,  1567,  Edmonde  Hill  was  admitted  a 
surgeon  for  healing  sore  heads  at  8d.  a  head,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  this  entitles  him  to  rank  as  a  surgeon 
to  the  hospital. 

It  already  has  been  pointed  out  that  St.  Thomas’s 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  poor-house  as  well  as  a 
hospital,  that  there  was  a  night  lodgers’  wrard  into 
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which  the  hospitaller  admitted  such  cases  as  he  deemed 
deserving.  The  likeness  to  a  workhouse  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  on  May  14th,  1565,  it  was  decided  that 
“  the  poor  be  put  to  such  convenient  occupation  as 
they  are  most  apt  unto  ;  the  gain  to  be  kept  by  the 
hospitler  and  matron  and  distributed  by  the  governors 
according  to  their  godly  discretion.” 

In  1597  a  mill  (treadmill  ?)  is  set  up  and  such  of  the 
poor  as  will  labour  at  it  are  to  have  twopence  a  bushel 
for  grinding  wheat. 

The  duties  of  the  four  beadles  in  the  sixteenth 
century  are  rather  difficult  to  follow  ;  for,  although  they 
were  paid  by  the  hospital,  they  were  also  servants  of  the 
City  and  had  to  patrol  definite  “  walks  ”  in  Southwark, 
looking  for  sick,  injured,  or  destitute  people,  and  taking 
them  to  the  hospital.  On  June  6th,  1586,  the  Lord 
Mayor  asks  the  hospital  court  that  the  beadles  may 
diligently  ward  within  their  walks  for  apprehending  of 
“  rogues  and  maisterless  men,”  and  thus  it  seems  that 
their  duties  were  not  far  removed  from  those  of  a 
modern  policeman. 

Besides  this,  one  of  the  beadles  used  to  keep  guard 
outside  the  court-room  while  the  court  was  sitting, 
for  the  governors  were  very  careful  that  their  decisions 
should  not  be  overheard  and  anticipated,  and  one  of 
them  had  to  ride  with  his  tipstaff  to  the  various  manor 
courts  which  two  or  three  of  the  governors  held  in 
the  different  manors  belonging  to  the  hospital.  On 
August  20th,  1567,  Coxon,  a  beadle,  is  given  “  a  load 
of  greate  coales  for  his  paynes  in  keeping  of  courts  ”  ; 
while  on  other  occasions  2s.  6d.  is  added  to  the  beadles’ 
pay  for  this  duty. 

A  very  puzzling  entry  occurs  on  February  19th, 
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1582,  when  one  of  the  beadles,  who  is  very  aged,  is 
relieved  from  waiting  to  take  payments  on  the  bridge. 
I  think  that  the  bridge  referred  to  must  have  been,  not 
the  one  over  the  Thames,  but  the  one  over  the  dike, 
leading  from  St.  Thomas’s  Close  to  the  Maze.  The 
governors  evidently  were  becoming  uneasy  at  the  right 
of  way  which  was  being  established  through  their 
property,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  at  this  time  they 
had  put  a  toll  upon  the  bridge.  Perhaps  they  found 
that  this  cost  more  than  it  was  worth,  for  in  1590  they 
ordered  that  the  bridge  should  be  removed  and  broken 
up  as  often  as  it  was  remade. 

To  those  who  know  what  an  enormous  amount  we 
spend  on  heating  and  lighting  the  hospital  nowadays 
it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  until  November 
1587  there  were  no  fires  in  the  wards,  while  the  only 
artificial  light  came  from  candles  made  from  the  fat  of 
the  meat  melted  down.  There  is  a  memo  that  “  during 
the  year  1567  the  cook  had  collected  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  tallow  which  was  given  to  the 
steward  to  be  exchaunged  (rendered)  into  candels.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  “  cross  ”  or  whipping-post 
was  the  only  argument  which  some  of  the  more  brutal 
inmates  could  understand,  but  in  July  1599  the 
governors  put  it  to  a  new  use,  and  we  read  that  “  foreas- 
much  as  it  is  credibly  informed  to  this  court  by  some 
of  the  almoners  that  very  many  of  the  poor  people 
that  are  taken  in  to  be  cured  in  this  hospitall  are 
visited  with  the  French  disease  and  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  many  of  them  do  get  the  same  by  lewd  and 
incontinent  life.  Therefore  it  is  ordered  that  from 
henceforth  such  of  the  same  people  as  shall  be  noted 
and  known  as  notorious  and  lewde  livers  shall,  after 
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they  be  cured,  have  some  punishment  inflicted  upon 
them  at  the  cross  before  they  be  suffered  to  pass  away. 
That  by  the  terror  thereof  others  may  be  admonished 
from  falling  into  the  like  vice.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Amicius,  the  first  Master 
of  the  old  hospital,  promised  the  Prior  of  St.  Mary’s 
that  only  two  bells  should  hang  in  the  belfry  or  steeple 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Church.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
promise  no  longer  held  good  after  St.  Mary’s  Priory 
had  been  suppressed  and  its  Church  renamed  St. 
Saviour’s,  for  on  December  5th,  1580,  a  scale  of 
charges  for  funerals  is  passed  by  the  court,  among 
which  the  clerk  is  entitled  to  I4d.  for  an  “  exit  and 
knell,”  to  3d.  for  “  an  afternoon’s  knell  with  the  great 
bell,”  and  to  I2d.  for  “  any  peale  with  the  belles.” 
One  could  hardly  think  that  the  court  would  sanction 
the  charge  of  a  shilling  for  a  peal  with  only  two  bells. 

On  May  29th,  1581,  the  tenant  of  Rabbes  Farm,  near 
Uxbridge,  complains  that  “  my  lord  Barbie’s  bailiff 
took  the  nest  birds  of  the  swanne  that  breedeth  on  the 
side  of  the  river  there,”  and  Osbaldiston,  our  Clerk, 
is  directed  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  learned  counsell 
upon  the  matter.  This  Lord  Derby  was  Ferdinando, 
the  fifth  Earl,  and  in  the  next  century  the  question  of 
fishing  rights  led  to  a  lawsuit  between  the  hospital  and 
his  widow. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  sixteenth  century  I 
regret  the  number  of  interesting  details  for  which  I 
can  find  no  space.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  like 
to  make  room  for  this  rather  pathetic  little  story, 
though  it  has  no  historic  interest  at  all,  and  might  have 
happened  in  any  century.  The  minute  of  November 
19th,  1595,  says  that  “  a  boy  named  Peter  Naylor, 
16 
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whose  mother  died  in  the  hospital,  lingers  about  the 
hospital  and  cannot  be  gotten  away."  He  was  evidently 
an  apprentice,  for  his  master  in  Paule’s  Churchyard 
is  asked  to  attend  the  next  meeting.  X  know  nothing 
more  about  him,  but  from  what  I  know  of  Alderman 
Garrard,  the  chairman  of  the  court  on  this  occasion,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  poor  boy  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  sympathy. 
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LIST  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL  FROM  A.D.  1215  TO  1600 

MASTERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

THE  MARTYR 

1.  Amicius  (Amice  or  Amyas)  was  Alaster  or  keeper  of  the 

hospital  of  St.  Thomas  while  it  was  part  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  became  the  first  master  of  the 
independent  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  1215. 

2.  Adam  de  Merton. — Mentioned  in  1235. 

3.  William  de  Creye  (Cray).- — Often  mentioned  in  the 

Char  Hilary  but  never  with  a  date.  Evidently  an  early 
master  because  he  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  connection 
with  “  the  new  hospital.” 

4.  Robert. — Like  William  de  Creye,  never  mentioned  with 

a  date.  He  is  referred  to  in  different  documents  as 
“  master,  keeper,  prior,  warden,  brother,  and  priest.” 
I  have  placed  him  after  de  Creye  because  he  is  only 
once  spoken  of  as  master  of  “  the  new  hospital.”  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  position  of  both  these  masters  is 
tentative. 

5.  Thomas  de  Codeham. — Mentioned  in  1249  and  1252. 

6.  Fulk  (Fulcher). — Mentioned  in  1255  and  1258. 

7.  Richard  de  Bykleswade. — Resigned  in  1283  but  was  re¬ 

elected.  Died  in  1295. 

8.  Richard  de  Hulme  (Hulmo).— Elected  1295. 

9.  Stephen  de  Bykleswade. — Elected  1317  ?  Died  1338  ? 

10.  William  de  Stanton. — Elected  1338  ? 

11.  Walter  de  Merlawe  (Marlow). — Elected  1341  ? 
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12.  John  de  Bradewin  (Bradewey,  Broadway  ?).- — Elected  1356. 

13.  Henry  (de)  Yakesley. — Elected  1361.  Died  1377. 

14.  John  de  Haytefield  (Hatfield). — Elected  temporarily  in  1377. 

15.  William  de  Welford. — Elected  1377. 

16.  Thomas  Goday  (Goudray  or  Godard  de  London  Bridge). — 

Elected  1381. 

17 *  Henry  Grigge  (Brigge). — Sometimes  Clerk  is  given  as  an 
alias,  but  this  probably  refers  to  his  profession. — Elected 
1392. 

18.  John  Alesbury  (Aylesbury).' — Elected  temporarily  1399. 

19.  John  Reede  (Reid). — Elected  1414.  Died  1427. 

20.  Nicholas  Bokeland  (Buckland). — Elected  1427.  Resigned 

1447. 

21.  William  Crosse. — Elected  1447*  Resigned  1477. 

22.  William  Beele. — Elected  1477. 

23.  John  Burnham.— Elected  1487. 

24.  Richard  Richardson. — Elected  1501. 

25.  Richard  Mabott. — Elected  1528. 

26.  Thomas  Thurleby  (Thirlby). — Elected  1539.  Surrendered 

the  hospital  to  Henry  VIII  early  in  1540. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

i .  Sir  William  Chester 

iS56 

2.  Aldn.  Lodge 

1560 

3.  Sir  William  Hewett 

1561 

4.  Aldn.  Rowe 

1566 

5.  Sir  William  Chester 

1 568  (2nd  time) 

6.  Sir  Alexr.  Avenon 

1 571 

7.  Sir  William  Alleyne 

1 573 

8.  Sir  John  Ryvers 

JS79 

9.  Sir  Nichs.  Woodrofe 

i584 

10.  Sir  Edward  Osborne 

1586 

1 1 .  Sir  George  Barne 

!592 

12.  Aldn.  Buckle 

1593 

13.  Aldn.  Henry  Billingsley 

iS94 
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TREASURERS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


1.  William  Chester  1552 

2.  John  Sayers  1556 

3.  James  Bacon  1562 

4.  Sir  Nicholas  Woodrofe  1570 

5.  Edward  Osborne  1571 

6.  Wheeler  1 573 

7.  Saltonstall  1575 

8.  Hugh  Offley  1577 

9.  Cuthbert  Buckle  1579 

10.  Megge  1581 

11.  John  Garrard  1587 

12.  Thomas  Bramley  1591 

13.  William  Chester  1595 

14.  Richard  Stapes  1597 

15.  John  Alderson  1599 


PHYSICIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


Henry  Bull 
Dr.  Wolsey 
Dr.  Hull 
Dr.  Palmer 


Appointed  1566  Died  1577 

,,  1577  Ret.  or  Died  1578 

,,  1578  Died  1598 

, ,  1 598  Minutes  lost  1 608  to  1 61 8 


SURGEONS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


John  Enderby  Appointed  1552  Died  1557 


John  Anderson 
John  Sturbutte 
or  Surbutte 
Thomas  Pratt 
Robert  Surbutte 
Richard  Wood 


J552  »  1 557 

!552 

1557  »  I566 

1566  „  1567 

1567  „  1622 
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John  Briggs 

Anthony  Joye 
William  Gayle 
Oliver  Narbeck 
William  Ore 
Gabriel  Surbutte 
William  Crowe 
Thomas  Crowe 


5  > 


i51 2 3 4 5 6 77 

Retired 

rS69 

i569 

Died 

1569 

1569 

Resigned 

1607 

!S69 

Died 

1574 

*574 

1 578 

1586 

Died 

1587 

1587 

>> 

l605 

stipend) 


HOSPITALLERS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  IN 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

1.  Sir  William  Morsette  Appointed  1552  Protestant 


2.  Sir  John  Mirriall 

3.  Sir  Henry  Boston 

4.  William  White 

5.  Robert  Easton 

6.  Lewis  Harvey 

7.  William  Holyer 

8.  William  Terrewestill 

9.  John  Fidenn 

10.  Sampson  Masheden 

11.  George  Cheston 

12.  Ralph  Harrison 


1 553  Roman  Catholic 
(probably) 

1 557 

1 564  Protestant 

1567 

1568 

1569 
1569 
1578 
1582 

tS84 
1 589 


MATRONS  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


1.  Goodwife  Waymond 

2.  Amy  Creed 

3.  Agnes  Lott 

4.  Ann  Reader 

5.  Agnes  Snappe 

6.  Widow  Paterson 

7.  Anne  Wyllard 

8.  Alice  Lucas 


Appointed  1553  (probably) 

»  !SS7  (N.S.) 

,,  1562 

»  I573 

»  1580 

»»  1 583 

»  1584 

..  1593 
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A 

Aldclose,  219 
Aldermen,  175 

Alexander,  son  of  Herman,  47 
Allens  farm,  147 
All  Hallow’s,  Barking,  59 
All  Hallows,  Fanchurche,  136 
All  Hallows,  Staining,  59 
Allison’s  lease,  219 
Almoners,  164,  176,  180 
Alvethley  or  Albethley,  146,  221 
Amicius  (Master),  23,  24 

(agreement  with  Martin),  27, 
55,  9i 

Amputations,  205 
Anderson,  John  (surgeon),  179- 
203 

Apothecaries,  16,  182 
Apparel,  200 
Apprentices,  186 
Armada,  227 

Armorial  bearings,  124,  183 
Ashley,  John  (Proctor),  116 
Asserio,  Bishop,  64,  65 
Augmentations,  Court  of,  127 
Augustine  Canons,  10,  12,  13,  14, 
163 

(dress  of),  26 
Augustine  Canonesses,  27 
Aumoner,  Ralph  le,  57 
Aveley  ( see  Alvethley) 

Aylesbury,  John  (Master),  92 
Aylwyn  Child,  26,  27 

B 

Bacon,  James  (Treasurer),  189 
Bacon,  Roger,  16 


Baker,  198 
Ball,  John,  84 
Bandon,  62,  63 

Barnes,  Sir  George  (President), 
141 

Battle,  Abbot  of,  39 
Battle  Bridge,  39,  126,  177,  193 
Beadles,  131,  182,  239 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  92 
Becket,  Thomas,  3,  18,  20,  27, 
120 

Beddington,  30,  62,  63,  64,  65, 

83 

Beds,  190 

Bedyll,  Archdeacon,  115 
Beele,  William  (Master),  107 
Beer,  182,  196 
Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  209 
Bellinge,  220 

Bello  Campo,  Alice  de,  62 
Bells,  37,  241 
Bermondsey,  136 
Bermondsey  Priory,  23,  24 
foundation  of,  26 
site  of,  27 

Bermondsey  Street,  83,  84 
Bethlem  Hospital,  119 
Bewick,  149,  226 
Bible,  printing  of,  111 
Billingsley,  Sir  Henry,  229 
Bircher  (Birchin)  Lane,  81,  136 
Birdlines  or  Burdlynes,  147,  224 
Black  Death,  16,  66,  76,  79 
Black  Swan  Inn,  89 
Blackman  Street,  126,  128,  135, 
216 

Bletchingley  Church  (advowson), 
63,  83 
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Bluntesdon,  Henry  de,  64 
Board  allowance,  197 
Boar’s  Head  Inn,  89,  107 
Bodele  (Bodley),  79,  123,  126 
Boleyn,  Queen  Anne,  108,  113 
Boniface,  Archbishop,  54 
Boniface  II,  Pope,  92 
Boston,  Sir  Henry  (Hospitler), 

179,  184 

Bowes,  Sir  Martin,  169 
Bradewin  (Bradeway),  John  de 
(Master),  80 
Bread,  197,  198 
Bregerake,  Alice  de,  44,  84 
Brettyngherst,  Reginald  de,  30 
Bricks,  202 

Bridewell,  129,  139,  144,  151,  180, 
181,  237 

Bridge,  London,  11 
Bridge  over  dyke,  240 
Bridge  Ward  Without,  86 
Briggs,  John  (surgeon),  203 
Briklesworth,  Hugh  de,  78,  79 
Bromley,  Sir  Thomas  (Trea¬ 
surer),  226 

Buckland  or  Bokeland,  Nicholas 
(Master),  23,  102,  103,  104 
Buckle,  Alderman  Cuthbert 
(President),  229 
Bucklersbury,  212 
Budge  Row,  145,  209,  212 
Bull,  Dr.  Henry  (Physician), 
204 

Bulls  ( see  Papal) 

Bumpstede  Helion,  117,  123,  146, 
220 

Burgh,  Thomas  de,  81 

Burial  ground  (see  Churchyard) 

Burleigh,  Lord,  222 

Burnet  ( History  of  Reformation) , 

118 

Burnham,  John  (Master),  107 
Butler,  138,  182,  197,  235 
Bykleswade,  Stephen  de  (Master), 
64,  65 

Byleigh  Monastery,  117 


C 

Cade,  Jack,  103 
Camberwell  or  Camerwell,  63 
Candles,  240 

Candlewick  Street,  58,  187,  213 
Canon  Street,  212 
Canons  Regular,  13 
Canonesses,  65 
Canute,  9 

Carbonel,  Ralph,  55 
Cardinal’s  Hat  Inn,  21 1 
Carpenter,  grant  to  the,  234 
Carshalton,  83 
Caterham,  52 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  Queen.  113 
Catherine  Wheel  Tavern,  199, 
216 

Catton,  Richard,  105 
Caxton,  1 12 
Cecilia  de  Benville,  59 
Cellars,  214 

Challoner  or  Chaundler,  Adam 
le,  65,  74 

Challoner,  John  le,  32 
Chalvedon,  Alice  de,  46,  90 
Chapel  of  Hospital,  36,  164 
Charlton,  50 

Charter,  absence  of  Royal,  43, 
134,  142 

Charter  of  R.  Hospitals  ( see 
Grant  of) 

Chaucer,  84,  94  to  99 
Cheapside,  209 

Chequer  Alley,  89,  193,  213,  214 
Chertsey  Abbey,  12 
Chester,  Sir  William  (President 
and  Treasurer),  138,  165, 
169,  178,  182,  184,  186,  229 
Chichile,  Archdeacon,  104 
Chilworth,  135 
Chimneys,  90,  181,  192 
Christchurch,  Southwark,  216 
Christopherson,  Bishop,  164 
Christ’s  Hospital,  129,  138,  163 
Church,  St.  Thomas’s,  37,  88,  167 
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Churchyard,  St.  Thomas’s,  34,  89 
Clapton,  217 

Clare,  Gilbert,  Earl  of,  53,  63 
Clare,  Richard,  Earl  of,  52 
Clark,  Rev.  Travers,  52,  124,  167 
Clean  Alley,  177 
Clement  VI,  Pope,  67 
Clerk,  138,  169 
Cliffe  (Kent),  135 
Clink,  215 

Close,  St.  Thomas’s,  126,  192, 
202 

Closhbanc,  107 
Clothworkers’  Hall,  188 
Cluniac  Monks,  26 
Coinage,  debased,  203,  234 
Colepepers,  219 
Combe  Grove,  148,  219 
Combes,  Greenwich,  61,  219 
Comberton,  224 
Common  ditch  ( see  Tundich) 
Cook,  138,  174 
Cornhill,  212 
Coverdale,  Miles,  m 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  113 
Craye,  William  de  (Master),  32 
Cread,  Amy  (matron),  168,  231 
Crofton,  148,  219 
Cromwell,  Sir  Thomas,  111,  113, 
114,  115,  124 

Cross  {see  Whipping-post) 

Crosse,  William  (Master),  103, 
105,  106 

Croydon,  63,  64,  83 
Cumbes  {see  Combes) 


D 

Dabbes  {see  Dobbs) 

Dampard,  Widow,  17 1 
Dauncey,  Sir  William,  13 
Denge  Hillions  {see  Bumpstede) 
Denham  Durdant,  147,  222 
Denmars,  Robert  (rope-maker), 
7i 


Denton,  Robert  de,  84 
Deptford,  67,  68,  69,  102,  106, 
218 

Derby,  Earl  of,  241 
Derota,  Richard,  son  of,  53 
Dethike,  Sir  Gilbert,  180 
Diet  in  the  hospital,  39 
Dieters,  206 
Distaff  Lane,  213 
Ditch  made  in  war-time,  53 
Dobbs,  Sir  Richard,  13 1,  140, 
141,  213 

Doctor  of  Physic,  15,  16 
(Chaucer’s),  95 
Domesday  Book ,  9 
Dorter,  192,  202 

Dowen,  Sir  William  (curate),  227 
Downey,  Sir  William  (curate), 
195 

Drugs  (twelfth  century),  16 
Dudley,  Lord,  188 
Dunriche,  Anthony,  123 
Dunsfold,  135 
Dyke's,  39,  no 
Dynesle,  Walter  de,  62 
Dysentery,  16,  98 

E 

Eastcheap,  209,  213 
Edward  Confessor,  9,  12,  26 
Edward  I,  57,  59 
Edward  III,  82,  83 
Edward  IV,  106 

Edward  VI,  128,  142,  143,  165, 
208 

Edwyn,  Mother,  204 
Edyngton,  William  de,  Bishop,  80 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  224 
autograph  letter,  235 
Embankment,  repair  of,  106 
Enderby,  John  (surgeon),  179, 
203 

Enfield,  217 
Enteric  fever,  18,  98 
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Epping,  218 
Essex,  Earl  of,  220,  222 
Eugenius  IV,  Pope,  102 
Evelyn  (diarist),  68 
Eversden,  Great,  147 
Execution  Dock,  218 


F 

Fair,  Our  Lady  (Nundinas),  106, 
132 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John,  89,  103 
Faucon  tavern,  107 
Feenyscombe,  148,  219 
Finch  Lane,  212 
Finsbury  Court,  13 1 
Fire  of  Southwark,  22,  25 
Fires  in  wards,  240 
FitzAlwyn,  27 
Fleet  Lane,  209 
Forde,  Erasmus,  109 
Forest,  John,  Archdeacon,  51 
Fort,  John,  65 
Fostone  (Lines.),  105 
Foul  Lane,  214 

Franciscan  Friars  (see  Greyfriars) 
French  disease  ( see  Syphilis) 
Freres’  Manoir,  83 
Fulborne,  148,  224 
Fulcher  (see  Fulk) 

Fulk  (Master),  53 


G 

Gallowe  Field,  135 
Gardiner,  Bishop,  164 
Gates  or  Gate,  Sir  John,  128,  136, 
137,  188 

Gates  of  hospital,  88,  177,  194, 
199 

Gaunt,  John  of,  82,  92,  95 
George  Inn,  213 
Gerons  farm,  146,  221 
Giffard,  Bishop,  10,  17 


Gilbertus  Anglicus,  17 
Goldbeaters,  146,  217 
Golding,  1 18 

Goudray,  Goday,  or  Godard, 
Thomas  (Master),  87,  92 
Governors,  164,  165,  170,  176, 
207 

Governors’  Court,  169,  175,  230 
Gower  (poet),  100 
Grafton,  Sir  Richard,  129,  169 
Grant  of  Old  St.  Thomas’s  to 
City,  132 

Grant  of  R.  Hospitals  to  City, 
142,  165 
Gray  cloak,  175 

Greenwich,  West  (see  Deptford) 
Gresham,  Sir  John,  135 
Gresham,  Sir  Richard,  1 1 8 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  188 
Grey  Friars,  14,  13 1,  163 
Greygoose,  221 

Grygge,  Henry  (Master),  92, 
93 

Guriy,  William,  180 


H 

Hackney  (see  Shoreditch) 

Hall  or  Chapter  House,  36,  89, 
202 

Halstede,  Edmund,  87,  90 
Hamelden,  William  de,  61,  63 
Harpe  Row,  209 
Harris,  Nicholas,  235 
Hartshorne,  215 

Hastingleigh  or  Astingley,  148, 
219 

Hatfield  or  Haytfield,  John  de 
(Master),  82,  83 

Hatfield  or  Haytfield,  Thos  de, 
Bishop,  83 

Helion  (see  Bumpstede) 

Henry  I,  21 
Henry  II,  29 
Henry  III,  22,  51 
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Henry  VIII,  108,  109,  112,  128, 
130,  218 
Hernia,  205 

Hewett,  Anne,  187,  188 
Hewett,  Sir  William  (President), 
187,  188 

Hill,  Sir  Roland,  135,  169 
Hinton,  Netherhall,  147,  223 
Hodson,  Dr.  Eleazer  (physician), 
204 

Hogarth,  106 

Holy  Trinity,  Hospital  of,  127, 
128 

Honeywood,  220 
Horse  Acre,  215 
Horsemonger  Lane,  126 
Horwood’s  Atlas,  126,  217 
Hospital  practice  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  97 
Hospitaller,  138,  184,  195,  206 
Hot  ague  (“  sweat”)?  178,  182 
Howes,  John  (MSS.),  129,  137, 
138 

Hulme  or  Hulmo,  Richard  de 
(Master),  57,  61,  66 
Huntingfield,  Walter  de,  62 


I 

Ilger  or  Illinger,  67,  68 
Infirmarium,  3,  19 
Innocent  III,  Pope,  31 
Innocent  VI,  Pope,  80 
Inspeximus  of  Martin’s  Charter, 
55 

Isaac  of  Southwark,  59 


J 

Jails  of  Southwark,  215 
Jew’s  mead,  61,  135 
Job  Ward,  200,  233 
John,  King,  22,  54 


K 

Kent  Street,  126,  128,  215,  216 
King’s  Bench,  215 
King’s  College  (Camb.),  112 
King’s  Hospital,  the  (grant  to 
City),  128 

King’s  Ward,  89,  119,  233 
King’s  Way,  23,  75 
Knightrider  Street,  105,  136 
Kynge’s  Halsted  monastery,  117 

L 

Lambert,  Uvedale,  63 
Lambert,  Widow,  21 1 
Lambeth,  78,  82 
Landlord,  Hospital  as,  181,  203 
Langford,  Joan  de,  70-78 
Langford,  Richard  de,  70-75 
Layton,  Richard,  115 
Lazar  Hospital  ( see  Lock) 
Leadenhall  Street,  212 
Leases,  193 
Legge,  John,  88 
Le  Gras,  73 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  223 
Leprosy  and  lepers,  17,  131,  178 
Lewes,  Abbot  of,  39 
Lewisham,  218 
Linen,  Church,  139 
Linstede  (Prior),  5 
Linsters,  146,  224 
Liston  (Glos.),  230 
Lock  Hospital,  17,  178,  216 
Lodge,  Alderman  (President),  186 
Long,  Sir  Richard,  116,  123,  124, 
126,  127,  137 
Long  Southwark,  23,  214 
Lucas,  Archdeacon,  51 
Luke  Ward,  200,  233 
Luttrell  Psalter,  99 
Lydia  Ward,  233 
Lying-in  patients,  189 
Lying-in  ward  (Whittington’s), 
101 
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M 

Mabott,  Sir  Richard  (Master),  90, 
io9>  115,  116,  117,  120,  121, 
I24>  137,  193,  214 
Magdalen  College  (Oxon),  107 
Malaria,  98 
Manor  courts,  239 
Market,  Corn,  S3,  Qo 
Mark  Lane,  58 
Marley,  John,  138 
Marlow,  52,  63,  127 
Married  couples  banned,  180 
Marshalsea,  215 

Marsworth  or  Maskworth,  147, 
222 

Martin  (Prior  of  St.  Mary’s),  24 
Martin  and  Amicius,  Agreement, 
27,  33,43 

Martin  V,  Pope,  93 
Mary  Tudor,  Queen,  129,  163, 
182 

Mass  priest  appointed,  164,  167 
Master,  right  to  elect,  57 
Matron,  168,  198,  231,  232 
Maye,  Richard,  138 
Maze,  39,  177,  193,  201 
Meat,  180 

Medison,  Sir  William  de  (curate), 
194 

Melbourn,  147,  223 
Meldreth  or  Melryth,  147,  223 
Melewell,  56 
Merlawe  (see  Marlow) 

Merlawe,  Walter  de,  61,  66,  67, 

76 

Mermaid  Tavern,  214 
Merton  Priory,  50 
Ministers  or  curates,  134 
Minoresses  of  Aldgate,  no 
Minutes  of  Governors’  Court, 
164,  178,  186 

Mirriall,  Sir  John  (Hospitaller), 
i67>  178,  231 

Mitcham,  62,  63,  64,  83, 

136 


More,  Robert  (Brother),  113,  116, 

I17,  124 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  108,  109,  112 
Morsette,  Sir  William  (Hos¬ 
pitaller),  138 
Mortmain,  Statute  of,  58 
Much  Wakering,  117,  123,  135, 
220 

N 

Netherhall  (see  Hinton) 

Neuenton  or  Neueton  (see  New¬ 
ington) 

Newington,  70,  75 
Nicholas  V,  Pope,  103 
Nicholson,  James,  112 
Nicholson,  Peter,  112,  127 
Night  layers  or  lodgers,  201 
Night  Layers’  Ward,  199,  233 
Northey,  Ralph,  68 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  139 
Norwich,  Bishop  of,  216 


O 

Odo,  Bishop,  9 

Offley,  Alderman  (Governor),  216 
Old  Bailey,  176,  209-21 1 
Old  Change,  145-2 12 
Order  of  the  R.  Hospitals  (1557), 
W5 

Osbaldiston  (Clerk),  226,  241 
Osborne,  Sir  Edward,  187,  188, 
228,  229 

Oxenford,  Earl  of,  221 
Oxenford  (Sunbury),  146,  220 

P 

Pancras  Lane,  212 
Papal  Bulls,  31 
Paris,  Agatha  de,  71-77 
Paris,  Richard  de,  71,  72 


135, 


INDEX 


Paris,  Simon  de,  71-76 
Parish  of  St.  Thomas,  52,  126, 
!33 

Parishioners  in  1524,  108 
Parndon,  Great,  146,  221 
Parndon,  advowson  of,  221 
Parslowes,  229 

Patients  in  fourteenth  century,  99 
number  of,  98,  189,  206 
work  of,  198-239 
Paupers,  176 

Payment  from  patients,  176, 
190 

Payne,  Dr.  J.  F.,  204 
Peasant  Revolt,  85,  87 
Penge,  135 

Pentecost  (Pincock)  Lane,  21 1 
Perington  (see  Parndon) 

Peter  de  Rupibus,  21 
appeal  for  funds,  22 
death  of,  40 
mills  in  Southwark,  30 
refoundation,  23 
Philippa,  Queen,  83,  95 
Philpot  Lane,  187,  188,  229 
Physicians,  18,  182,  187,  188, 
204,  229,  245 

Pierre  des  Roches  (see  Peter  de 
Rupibus) 

Piers  Plowman ,  84,  98 
Pitch  Pence,  200,  227 
Pius  II,  Pope,  105 
Plague  (other  than  Black  Death), 
80,  98,  227 

Pont  de  I5 Arche,  William,  13 
Poorhouse,  St.  Thomas’s,  176, 
238 

Poor  law,  176 

Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  123,  126,  137, 
218 

Porters,  177,  182 
Pratt,  Thomas  (surgeon),  190, 
203 

Presentation  of  Patients,  190 
President,  165,  229,  244 
Privies,  201 
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Protestant  service  in  church,  194 
Pulvertoft,  Gilbert,  104,  105 
Purchase  of  Old  St.  Thomas’s, 
136,  137 

Pyllsworth,  John,  138 


Q 

Queenhithe,  58 
Queen’s  Ward,  199,  233 


R 

Rabbes  or  Rabbyes  farm,  146, 
220,  241 

Rahere,  14-21,  42 
Ranulph  (Vicar  of  Greenwich), 
61 

Reader,  Anne  (matron),  232 
Rectory,  St.  Thomas’s,  132 
Reid  or  Reede,  John  (Master), 
102 

Reigate  Hospital,  5 1 
Rendle,  Dr.  William,  87,  107, 
no,  112,  176,  186 
Renter,  167 
Rheumatism,  acute,  98 
Richardson,  Sir  Richard  (Mas¬ 
ter),  107 
Rickets,  98 

Ridley,  Bishop,  130,  131,  139, 
140,  141 

Robert,  Archbishop,  57 
Robert  the  Priest  (Master),  32 
Rochester  Cathedral,  12 
Rocque’s  map,  214 
Roet,  Philippa,  95 
Royal  Hospitals,  129,  139,  142, 
164,  175 
Royston,  147 
Rufus,  William,  26,  28,  55 
Russell,  Lord  Justice,  124 
Ryvers,  Sir  John  (President),  237 
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s 

St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  145,  212 
St.  Antholyn  or  Antelyn,  145, 
212 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  21, 
130,  189 

St.  Benelfink’s,  212 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  136 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  59 
St.  Botoph,  Thames  Street,  212 
St.  Dionis,  229 

St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  58, 
136 

St.  Faith’s,  59 

St.  George’s  Fields,  135,  216 
St.  George’s,  Southwark,  215 
St.  Katherine  Coleman,  59,  230 
St.  Leonard’s  Eastchepe,  59 
St.  Margaret’s  at  Hill,  14 
St.  Martin  Bermanechurch,  59 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  Abbey,  9 
St.  Mary  Overie,  legend  of,  4 
St.  Mary  Overie,  Priory  of  ( see 
Mary  the  Virgin) 

St.  Mary  Patten,  136 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  2 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Priory  of,  2, 
6,  10 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin  (medical 
practice  in),  15 

St.  Michael  Croked  Lane,  136 
St.  Michael,  Queenhythe,  136 
St.  Michael  le  Querne  (Pater¬ 
noster  Row),  59,  145 
St.  Michael,  Wood  Street,  59, 
136 

St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  136 
St.  Nicholas  ad  Macellas,  136 
St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  68 
St.  Nicholas  Pounteney,  136 
St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  58,  21 1 
St.  Olave,  Plart  Street,  59,  136 
St.  Olave,  Southwark,  136,  193, 
214 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  11,  136 


St,  Saviour’s  Priory  (see  Ber¬ 
mondsey) 

St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  136 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  58,  144,  145,  210 
St.  Swithun  (Bishop),  8 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  124 
St.  Thomas’s  and  St.  Mary’s,  105 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  early 
structure  of,  35 

St.  Thomas’s  site  and  Bermond¬ 
sey  Abbey,  24 

St.  Thomas’s  of  Bermondsey, 
Spital,  28 
Salerno,  17 

Sanctuary  at  St.  Thomas’s,  87 
Sandon  Hospital,  51,  93,  103, 
105,  1 17,  120,  220 
Sartorie,  Mead  of  the,  61 
Scalde  heads,  184,  189 
Scarlets,  79,  126 
Seal,  common,  182,  208 
Secular  priests,  9,  20 
Seymour,  Jane,  Queen,  112 
Shoreditch  (St.  Leonard’s),  218 
Shoreditch  Place,  Hackney,  145, 
217 

Short  Southwark,  177,  193,  214 
Simpson  or  Symsone  (glover), 
171 

Sion  House,  65 

<c  Sir  ”  as  a  clerical  title,  107-227 
Sisters  (post-Reformation),  182, 
185,  231-234 
Size  Lane,  212 
Skinner’s  Place,  67,  68,  102 
Smallpox,  17 

Somerton,  Sombons,  Sontynd, 
or  Sorntond  ( see  Oxenford) 
Soper  Lane,  212 
Southwark  Cathedral,  9,  11,  13 
Southwark  High  Street,  213  ( see 
also  Kingsway  and  Long 
Southwark) 

Southwark  in  1542,  89 
Spital  Acre,  215 
Staff,  early,  38 
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Stained  glass,  112,  127 
Stanley  (as  coadjutor),  109 
Stansted,  Gilbert  de,  52 
Statute  of  Labourers,  84 
Stevens,  Rev.  T.  P.,  11,  12,  13, 
120 

Stews  of  Bankside,  85,  189 
Steward,  138 
Stewards’  farm,  146,  221 
Stow  (chronicler),  5,  10,  23,  187 
Stowe,  Simon  de,  62 
Stratford  atte  Boghe  (Bow),  86 
Stretford  Langthorne,  222 
Sturbutt,  Gabriel  (surgeon),  204 
Sturbutt,  John  (surgeon),  203 
Sumptuary  laws,  200 
Surgeons,  15,  133,  138,  179,  203, 
204,  238,  245 

Survey  of  London,  Stow’s,  23,  95 
Sweating  sickness,  16,  109,  178, 
182 

Sweat  ward,  190,  199,  232 
Swynford,  Margaret,  92 
Syphilis,  17,  98,  178,  190,  191, 
240 

T 

Tabard  or  Talbot  Inn,  94 
Taillefaires  or  Taylfers,  146 
Tandridge  Hospital  or  Priory,  51 
Taylor,  John  (Poet),  214 
Teversham,  147,  224 
Theobalds,  222 

Thetford,  Abbot  Thomas,  23,  102 
Thieves’  Lane,  56,  90 
Thirlby  (Master),  121,  122 
Thornton,  Joan  (sister),  205 
Threadneedle  Street,  213 
Tibshelf,  148,  225 
Timber  yard,  194 
Tindale,  m 
Topcliffe,  147,  223 
Towner  Royal,  213 
Treasurer,  133,  138,  169,  245 
Tregunwell,  Dr.  John,  115 


Treueclan,  56 

Trinet,  Trivet,  or  Trinity  Lane, 
56,  89,  90,  91,  1 17,  192,  199 
Tubercle,  98 
Tulse,  79 

Tundich  (town  ditch),  39,  74, 
126 

Tunstall,  Bishop,  m 
Tyler,  Wat,  85 
Typhus,  16,  98 

U 

Upgrove,  79,  126 
V 

Van  Wyngrerde’s  map,  215 
W 

Walbrook,  212 

Wallingford,  permission  of,  58 
Walnut  Tree  Tavern,  39 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  210 
Waltham  Cross,  218 
Walworth,  Sir  William,  86 
Wapping,  218 
Wards,  199,  200,  233,  234 
Warenne,  Earl  de,  39 
Watteville,  Ralph  de,  47 
Waymond,  Goodwife,  168 
Welford,  William  de  (Master), 
81,  82,  83,  87,  90 
Well  Lane,  Hackney,  217 
Whipping-post  or  cross,  205,  240 
White  and  Black  Inn,  21 1 
“  White  Bear, ”213 
"  White  Hart,”  104 
“  White  Lion,”  215 
Whittington,  Richard,  101 
Wight  or  White,  William  (Hos¬ 
pitaller),  195 
William  II  ( see  Rufus) 
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Willis,  as  butler,  235 
Wimbledon,  65,  135,  136 
Winchester,  Bishop’s  rights,  54 
Winchester,  Bishop  John  of,  57 
Winchester  House,  12,  85,  166 
Winchester,  Statute  of,  186 
Wodesdon  (Lines.),  103 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  113,  139 
Wood,  Richard  (surgeon),  203 
Woodcote,  62,  63 
Woodmansterne,  Manor  of,  51 
Woodroffe,  Sir  Nicholas  (Trea¬ 
surer  and  President),  229 


W^oodstock,  Thomas  of,  85 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  166,  188 
Wyclif,  84 

Wycombe,  West,  127 
Wyke,  Robert  de  la,  61 
Wykeham,  William  of,  81,  82 
Wyndesore,  Sir  John  de,  76,  77 

Y 

Yakesley,  Henry  (Master),  80, 
81 
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